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MEXICO—VIEWED FROM TEXAS 


A DRAWBACK to most of the editorial comment on the asks permission to send his Texas Rangers into Mexico to 
A Mexican problem is the fact that it is necessarily long- arrest the Federal soldiers accused of his murder. An exami- 
range comment, dependent for facts and color on the nation of the Texan papers, moreover, seems to reveal an under- 
ress dispatches and such scant lying belief that the Mexican 
ficial information as emanates situation will not yield to 
om the State Department. any solution short of armed 
ut in ‘Texas, once a part of intervention. 
fexico and still in contact with “It begins to look as if the 
along eight hundred miles of only way to ‘pacify’ Mexico is 
order-line, many of the commen- to repeat history and pacify it 
Metors have the advantage of in the way that the province of 
eing virtual eye-witnesses of the Texas was pacified in 1836,” re- 
{exican drama. Moreover, they marks the Houston Post, which 
ave learned to know the Mexi- is convinced that ‘‘the time has 
an character in peace as well come when our Government 


must assert itself with more 
vigor.” ‘‘Hesitation,” it adds, 
“‘merely strengthens the impres- 
sion which exists in Mexico that 
we are afraid to intervene, and 
as that impression grows the 
lives and property of American 
citizens and other foreigners will 
be placed in greater jeopardy.” 
In another issue the same paper 
reminds us that there is; narte- 
ore, not surprizing that Texas sponsible government _ in north * 


as shown signs of chafing under Mexico, and that thertforé@=-* 2 : 
he Administration’s policy of : 


ee i ON : — - 
ratchful waiting. Thus it was No American or ‘foreigner; 





sin war, and they are presum- 
bly in constant receipt of word- 
f-mouth information of a minor 
utilluminating nature. Texans, 
n Texan soil, have been killed 
v the bullets of the combatants 
eross the border. Texan ranches 
ave been raided from the Mexi- 
an side, and horses and cattle: 
pmmandeered for the use of the 
lexican fighters. It is, there- 


+ je 


“ 


of | 
0 El Paso mass-meeting that, on a, BA wed Lae > val at ern 
he news of the Benton killing, at aahant a fie trial Bef ia 
ormulated and published resolu- HE WOULD SEND HIS RANGERS INTO MEXICO. presence of American represen- 
ions criticizing our State Governor Colquitt, of Texas, asks Secretary Bryan’s permis- tatives. It is thet Mexican way 
g De- 


ewe e : sion to send Rangers across the Rio Grande in pursuit of 
partment for its ‘‘ weak and vacil- : A 


to kill those whose removal’ is 
Mexicans ‘‘when they cross into Texas and commit crimes."’ 


itn)? 18 eee desired and to fix the record so 
tng policy, accusing it of sup- as to make the act appear justi- 
pressing facts about the true fied. That was done in the case 
mditions there, and asking for the abandonment of a course of Madero, and it was no doubt done in the case of Benton. 
‘that is ruinous to all foreign interests in Mexico and the Just how many Americans have oe vg ag in that _— 

: ” fa or imprisoned. incomunicado will not be known until the 
7 = ple anpunnet ves. And & is the Governor of Texas United States compels both sides to observe strictly the per- 
ho, impatient of Washington’s slowness in getting at the facts sonal and property rights of all foreigners. 


foneerning the death of Clemente Vergara, an American citizen, “The withholding of the body of Benton is indicative of 
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what the public generally suspects, viz., that he was murdered 
in cold blood and not by a firing squad after a trial by court 
martial. How many others have fallen in the same way nobody 
knows, and it istime that the Washington Government is find- 
ing out. 

‘*Every American or foreigner confined in Mexican dungeons 

















MEXICAN MOVIES. 
, —De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


at this time ought to be turned immediately into the custody of 
American consuls in order that the facts surrounding their 
arrest and incarceration may be fully investigated. There is 
in no part of Mexico at this time a process of justice which 
civilized people can respect, and there will not be until the 
present disordered conditions have been remedied.” 


‘*There comes a time when patience ceases to be a virtue, when 
charity constitutes a sin,” says the Houston Chronicle, which 
thinks that that hour has struck in our dealings with Mexico: 


‘“‘Our patience, charity, and candor seem to have counted for 
naught. The revolution still goes on. The American policy 
of kindness and forbearance is still being mocked. Citizens 
of the United States are still being mistreated and their prop- 
erty is still being destroyed. Within the past few days the 
American State Department has been insulted, and that, too, 
by a man scarcely above the level of a common thief and mur- 
derer. This insult did not consist of a courteous refusal, but of a 
lying evasion, which is worse than any kind of refusal. 

“The Administration has pursued the path of rectitude and 
plain dealing. If it has erred, it has erred on the side of patience 
and forbearance, and that is exactly as it should be in dealing 
with a weaker nation. F 

‘**Now it would seem that such resources have been exhausted 
and that the seeds of the good example we sought to set were 
falling on sterile ground. 

“The Benton case, the hanging of Vergara, and the alleged 
defiance of Huerta offer the opportunity for the American 
Government to take a firm position, and it is to be hoped, for the 
sake of national dignity and national influence in the western 
hemisphere, that the opportunity will not go unheeded.” 


The Waco Times-Herald confesses that it ‘‘has felt all along 
that only the kind fates could keep us out of serious trouble if 
we continued the grape-juice policy,” and in the San Antonio 
Light we read: 


‘‘The people of El Paso who passed such ringing resolutions 
regarding the death of Benton and the quality of protection 
given to American citizens were entirely justified. The United 
States has not done well in this regard, and it must look well 
to its policy, or it will become highly possible that its citizens 
may take matters into their own hands and secure for them- 
selves the protection which their Government has so long 
neglected to afford.” 
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The Light then reminds us that when American lives yim. .-Herala 
property were menaced in Haiti and in Nicaragua we did nent wit 
hesitate to rush war-ships to those Republics, to land mari cars 
and to restore order. But the Mexican Republic has beg ae of “1 
prey to revolution for three years, during which time y * ald cites | 
American lives have been lost and much American prope 
destroyed. Yet— —_—— 


“The United States has done nothing to protect the jj 
and nothing to conserve the property. It has officially y 
nounced that it has adopted an attitude of ‘watching 
waiting.’ It most emphatically has been ‘waiting.’ How my 
‘watching’ it has done nobody outside the inner circles of 
Government knows. 

‘““Why do we ‘watch and wait’ in Mexico, where Amerie 
lives are many and where American property interests are vas! 

‘*Why do we rush into Nicaragua and Haiti, where Americ 
lives are comparatively few, and where American interests a 
comparatively small? ...... 

‘*Taken all in all, it seems as tho the United States, in itgr 
of international policeman for the western hemisphere, is real 
fearless when it comes to chasing small boys who are ‘shooti 
craps,’ but very much the other thing when it comes to taekliy 
footpads or burglars.” 

For a year, it goes on to say, Congress has given Preside 
Wilson a free hand in shaping our Mexican policy, and th 











result has been ‘‘a complete failure up to the present time’ = 
Consequently — 

‘‘Symptoms are becoming evident that Congress is becomin ” 
restless and impatient for results. Once the Mexican situatiafy | —-. 
becomes a matter of debate in Congress, there is no telling whi 
action will result, but it is extremely probable that the hand 
the President will be forced whether he likes it or not. Neithe 
he nor any other man has the right to ask that a matter be le 
in his hands for an indefinite period unless he can show result 
of some kind.” methods a 

More optimistic is the view taken by the Fort Worth Siagpr?le™ © 
Telegram, which thinks that Mexico “‘is now going through tg “Were 
final struggle that will place her on a base of permanent peace. sang 
But even this paper adds: ‘‘It is, of course, not yet certain th  Mexi se 
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A MUCH-INJURED INNOCENT BYSTANDER HAS HIS DANDER UP. 
—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 





this Government will not have to send an army there to rest 
peace by showing them a real war.’”’ To the Fort Worth Recor 
“the outlook for peace in Mexico is not encouraging,” but i 
recognizes the delicacy of this country’s position and remars 
that ‘‘whether we approve the Administration’s policy in 4 
respects or not, we must for the present accept it.’”” The D 
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imes-Herald adds to the charges against the Mexicans that of 
sisoning With strychnin the water given to the horses of Ameri- 
n troopers at Ysleta, and of causing by the same means the 
ath of “many innocent women and children.” The Times- 
Wrald cites this as “‘an illuminating revelation of the barbarous 






















‘*HANG ON, SON, HANG ON.” 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 
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methods across the Rio Grande.”” Concerning one phase of the 
problem confronting our Government, this paper goes on to say: 


“Were the people below the Rio Grande conducting warfare 
necording to the rules of civilized nations, it might not be so 
lifficult for the United States to act as guardian for all foreigners 
n Mexico. 

“But where no such warfare is being carried on, where people 

e killed merely for protesting against high-handed acts, where 
he firing squad is as common as hot weather in August, it will 
be no easy task to guard the lives of foreigners. 

“How the thing can be done without the use of soldiery is 
difficult to conceive.” 


The Dallas News, while heartily indorsing “the President’s 
esolution to avoid the horrors of war so long as that is humanly 
possible, consistently with national duty,” admits that 


“There is some reason to fear that we shall have to set a 
ime limit to the policy of watchful waiting, and notify both 
Huerta and Villa that, after a fixt date, we shall not hold 
ourselves obligated to remain passive spectators of their in- 
erminable and barbarous proceedings.” 


In another issue The News has this to say in praise of President 
Wilson’s attitude: 


“There can be no doubt that by yielding to the clamor of the 
chauvinists and leading the country into war the President 
could win a popularity which would outlast his political life, 
since the calm judgment of most of even those who are now 
opposed to that course would be engulfed in the emotions which 
4 single drumbeat would excite. We think it likely that to one 
of the President’s pure patriotism the chance to grasp that 
tinseled and evanescent popularity is not alluring enough to 
make it a temptation, in which case his fortitude is but a minor 
virtue. But whether it is a major or a minor virtue which makes 
the President stedfast, his stedfastness is a blessing to the 
nation, for which it will give thanks abundantly when it 
shall come to contemplate his course in the calm mood of 
tetrospection.” 


Governor Colquitt, in a letter to Secretary Bryan asking per- 
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mission to send Texas Rangers across the Mexican border “‘in 






pursuit of the lawless element of either faction (in Mexico) 
when they cross into Texas and commit crimes,” states that— 
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“Bodies of men belonging to one Mexican faction or another 
have been crossing into Texas and driving off into Mexico cattle 
and horses, and in some cases kidnaping Texas ranchmen 


and holding them for ransom. In some instances, in accom- 
plishing their plans, they butchered the defenseless citizens, 
confiscated their goods, and burned their homes. These are 
some things which do not reach your ears, and are not drawn 
to the attention of Congress, but they do come to me, and I have 
to deal with them as best ITecan....... 

“The depredations upon persons and property in Texas by 
Mexicans, I state as an undeniable fact, are often done with the 
knowledge and acquiescence of the officers belonging to the 
‘opposing armies’ on the west bank of the Rio Grande. It is 
believed to be susceptible of abundant proof that these officers 
collude with the marauders, if they do not indeed direct their 
expeditions.” 


The Governor further explains that his request ‘‘contemplates 

no military expedition or enterprise to be carried on against the 
territory of Mexico or the people of that country.’’ He points 
out that there is precedent for his proposal in the action of 
Governor Coke, who sent Rangers across the border in 1874, a 
course which was apparently tacitly approved by President 
Grant’s Attorney-General. In conclusion, Governor Colquitt 
says: 
“I would not be entirely candid, however, if I did not express 
the opinion that now, since our Government has dabbled in the 
loeal affairs of Mexico, she will never be able to withdraw her 
hand from the controversy except in blood. 

“The strifes and conditions there will continue, and victory 
will ebb and flow from first one side to the other. Revolutions 
will continue until from sheer necessity either some friendly or 
angry force from without will have to temper and curb the 
furies raging within the Republic of Mexico.” 





Secretary Bryan, in reply, informs the Governor that ‘‘the 
sending of a military force into Mexico would involve responsi- 
bilities which only the Federal Government is in a position to 
assume.’”’ Which moves the Houston Post to remark: ‘If 
the Federal Government refuses to extend needed: protection 
to Texans who are the victims of Mexican outlawry, it ought at 

















THE SORE THUMB. 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


least not to ‘throw cold water’ on the efforts of State govern- 
ment to extend the protection so much needed.” The Dallas 
News, however, offers the suggestion that the Governor’s plan 
would stand a better chance of winning acquiescence in the 
State Departnes “if he would promise to lead the expedition 
in person.” 
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THE FOURTH INFANTRY, FROM WHICH 444 MEN HAVE DESERTED IN THE LAST TEN YEARS. 


A TROOP 





ARMY DESERTIONS 


HE RATIO of desertion to enlistment in the United 

States Army in 1913 was 17 to 100, and the total num- 

ber of desertions during the last ten years was 46,689. 
Since our Army is made up of picked men—of the one hundred 
and fifty thousand who applied for enlistment in 1912 only 
twenty-six thousand were accepted—these figures suggest that 
there must be a discrepancy somewhere between the realities 
of Army life and the rosy pictures of it held up before the public 
Or, as the New York World more 
uncompromisingly states it, ‘“‘the rate of desertions indicates 
slearly that something is radically wrong with the Army.” 
This according to Charles Johnson Post, is to 
be found in the archaic court-martial system—a system that 
“measures out one justice for the private and another for the 
officer.” 


by the recruiting service. 


” 


‘*something, 


Mr. Post records his view of the situation in a series 
of articles on ‘“‘The Honor of the Army,” in Harper’s Weekly 
(New York). The substance of his case against the method 
of administering ‘“‘justice’’ in the Army may be gathered from 
the following paragraphs: 


‘In those British days when men were drawn and quartered, 
burnt alive, or hanged from gibbets along the public highways 
for the most trivial offenses, the laws for the government of the 
Army were evolved. They were evolved to meet the necessities 
of war, and have been cherished as the administrative standards 
in times of peace. The dead hands of four hundred years ago 
have hallowed abuses that are nothing but memories in other 
fields of human thought. 

‘Then the gentleman and officer was as far removed from the 
common soldier as the human from the animal. From those 
days there has come down to the Army of to-day neither arms, 
standards of equipment, tactics, nor men of like condition; the 
only things that have been preserved are the customs and 
abuses as archaic as the feeble black powder and the stone cannon- 
ball. Under these formulas that are cherished by the Army 
of to-day, men, young men, are tossed into prison degradation— 
not for crimes, but for infractions of rules and discipline deter- 
mined by a brutal age when the common soldiers of the Army 
were recruited riffraff and the products of the press-gang....... 

“The discipline of our Army—and the very life of an Army 
is its discipline—is operated under a rambling, shambling collec- 
tion of laws and regulations that defy coherent analysis or logical 
operation, but which shield incompetence and abuse. 

‘Minor infractions are dragged out into pompous proceedings; 
the high-priced time of officers is devoted to the solemn weighing 
of the niceties of the dancing class; persecution is protected and 
the victim punished; even to escape from the medical mal- 
practise of an Army surgeon is punished; while in the eases of 
desertion—a peculiar and interesting class in itself—the ordinary 
decencies of common sense and of humanity are continually 
outraged. .....-. 

“The discipline of the Army is maintained by means of the 
court martial. For minor infractions there is a summary court 
of one officer, or a garrison or regimental court martial of three 
officers. They try trivial matters and are very limited in their 
function. But the general court martial is the serious court. 





It is a court of original and final jurisdiction. No ease can eop 

to it as an appeal, nor can any of its decisions or sentences } { he does s 

appealed to a higher court. It is absolute, supreme, and fing s liberated 
“Tt can try any offense from a dirty rifle to murder. It; » challenge 


responsible to no one for its acts. The only relief from agqponal preju¢ 
verdict or any sentence is by an appeal to mercy. Whateya “The 2° 
flagrant wrong may have been committed, it is an uncertaggpustoms of 
charity alone—not justice—which can reach it. A court mart civilian la 
can, and does, condone crimes and outrages in officers tha. Was re! 


saves them from justice; it can, and does, heap oppressions agqupounsel this 
even illegal sentences upon the enlisted man from which ogppproved. 
the accidents of charity or merey can save him. o have his 
“This general court martial consists of any number of officea\either the 
from five to thirteen. They are judge and jury; a bare majoritgpeat witnes 
determines their verdict, and their sentence and their vote Mr. Po 
pledged to perpetual secrecy. To inflict the death penalty, onlgp¥4ys righ 
a two-thirds majority is necessary. pourt mart! 
“In addition to this court there is an officer, the judggmmtil appr 
advocate, whose duty it is to direct the prosecution. And @puthority 1 
the same time, this officer, under the Army system, is charge! account 


with the duty of guarding the rights of the prisoner—for thgpourt-mart 
‘accused is not of right entitled to counsel.’ ”’ Dut, and t 
iten disay 

Mr. Post goes on to cite instances of private soldiers sentencelftence. If 1 


by court martial to long terms of imprisonment at hard labagpommutes 
and to dishonorable discharge—which carries with it the loss dge"“T4S¢ as 
American citizenship—for trifling offenses against Army dis™ Turning 
cipline; and he parallels these with instances of equally amazingfipn to say: 
leniency in cases where the offender was an officer. “The s 
Answering in The Army and Navy Journal (New York) whaltated tha 
he calls Mr. Post’s ‘‘slanderous statements,” Lieut. John Wayery few ¢ 
Lang calls attention to the fact that a bill for the reform dpuditectly, 
Army penology has just passed the Senate and is now befor ser 
the House. But even under present conditions, declares Lie ith other 
tenant Lang, things are not nearly as black as Mr. Post paintieharacter 
them. For instance, taking as his text Mr. Post’s statemengnother c 
that “‘the discipline of the Army is maintained by means of the a 
court martial,”’ he writes: a8 


eserting, 
“What piffle! Discipline is maintained by reward and fea’ Teturn 
of punishment, the former predominating. First offenses, unlesg Since 
flagrant, are simply allowed by a reprimand. The general cour’ ¥enty di 
martial can try trivial offenses, but it does not.  Roughiyg'temselve 
speaking, 80 per cent. of all offenses against military law anf urender 
discipline are handled by organization commanders, by what wa “*Y do 
call ‘company discipline,’ which is either a reprimand half-mile 
restriction to post for a few days, or sometimes extra fatigue because t 
Fifteen per cent. of offenses are tried by the summary court w atone 
martial, which inflicts such punishment as ‘forfeiture of $3,’ # willing t¢ 
even $10. In serious cases confinement for a few days up to# 






















while unc 
month, and rarely more than a month, may be administered.g™Stance 
Three per cent. are tried by the special court martial, the sue 'y the re 
cessor to the general court martial. The remaining 2 per cett. Why 
are tried by the general court martial. Before a man is broughig'*tlist? 
to trial before a general court, the charges are investigatelg@mple. 
by an impartial and disinterested officer. If he decides thatg'™pany 
the charges can be sustained, the man may be tried by gem a 
court, or tried by an inferior court, whose punishing power ¥ 
limited. 

‘“No accuser or witness for the prosecution may sit on a cout. 
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A TROOP OF THE FOURTH CAVALRY. 


FROM THIS REGIMENT 615 MEN HAVE DESERTED IN THE LAST TEN YEARS. 











SE Can con 

entean um he does so, the proceedings are invalidated and the accused 

2, and finiias liberated and restored to duty. The accused has the right 

der, Jt igo challenge any member of the court for cause stated. ‘Per- 

f from gpqponal prejudice or hostility’ will serve to remove a member. 
Whateval “The accused is not by right entitled to counsel, but the 

n uncertameustoms of the Service invariably give him counsel, an officer, 





























































ourt mart civilian lawyer, or any one else. I know of no case where a 
fficers thygman was refused counsel. Does Mr. Post? If a man be refused 
essions angpounsel this fact alone may serve to have the proceedings dis- 
which on@ppproved. The counsel may use every legal and lawful means 
o have his client acquitted. No shyster tactics are permitted. 
r of officesiNcither the judge advocate nor the counsel may insult and brow- 
re imajorigpeat Witnesses, as is seen in civil courts. ...... 
heir vote i “Mr. Post would lead us to believe that the civil courts are 
nalty, onlgplways right and the military courts generally wrong. Even if a 
ourt martial is wrong, its findings and sentence have no effect 
the judggmatil approved by the reviewing authority. The reviewing 
n. And s@puthority is surrounded by officers who are chosen for this work 
is chargaipn account of their knowledge of military jurisprudence and 
er—for thgpourt-martial procedure. If the court errs, these officers find it 
but, and the reviewing authority so informs the court, and 
ften disapproves of and ‘disapproves’ their finding and sen- 
S sentencefifence. If the court is oversevere, the reviewing authority often 
hard labomrommutes the sentence, but if the court be lenient he can not 
the loss gucrease its sentence.” 
Army dif Turning to the subject of desertions, Lieutenant Lang goes 
ly amazing to say : 
“The senior first sergeant of the 29th Infantry recently 
‘ork) whilftated that in his sixteen years as an enlisted man he knew of 
. John Wivery few cases of desertion that could not be traced, directly or 
reform djpndirectly, to the evil influences of a bad woman. There are 
iow Me bther reasons, namely: Men getting into difficulties which neces- 
. plated their taking French leave. Men getting into difficulties 
lares Lie with other men in their organization. Men of such objectionable 
ost painiieharacter that their fellow soldiers forced them to get out. 
statemen#Another class comprises those who have no regard for the sanc- 


ity of the oath. That the system is not responsible for deser- 
ions is clearly shown by the large numbers of men who, after 
deserting, reenlist under assumed names. Would they attempt 
‘0 return to the Service if it were as Mr. Post says it is? 
“Since I have been at Fort Porter, since October, 1913, over 
wenty deserters have come to this post and voluntarily given 
Rough hemselves up to military control. Twenty deserters voluntarily 
y law anjgUrendering! And at only one post of the many we have. 
vy what wh bey do not do this for fear of capture, for Canada is but a 
‘imand 0 ‘mile away, and a ferry runs all day long. They do so 
ra fatigue because they realized that they have broken their oath and want 
lary court to atone for it, and are desirous of being reinstated, and are 
of $3,’ 0 villing to be punished. They often state that they deserted 
ys up toa while under the influence of alcohol or drugs, when their moral 
ninistered.#'sistance was lowered, and the fear of consequences was lowered 
1, the suc by the rosy coloring imparted by the intoxicant. 
per cent. “Why do so many of our best men, what we call good soldiers, 
is broughig'enlist? Take Company E, 2d Battalion of Engineers, for an 
vestigatelg4mple. From November 1, 1913, to February 9, 1914, this 
cides that™°Mpany had twenty-two discharges, twelve reenlisted. Seven- 
ry ge teen were enlisted for the company; percentage of reenlistments, 
- power sg per cent. Only three desertions during the past year! 
And this company has been serving in Texas. Does this agree 
wth Mr. Post’s statements? This company was taken at 
fandom. Almost any other will show similar conditions.” 
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THE LOSS OF MR. MOORE 


HETHER John Bassett Moore leaves a vacuum 
WV or merely a vacancy in the Department of State by 
resigning as its counselor, and whether or not his 
resignation can be construed as a reflection upon Mr. Bryan’s 
conduct of the Department, editors and Washington corre- 
spondents agree that he will be missed. There are not, as one 
Democratic editor remarks, ‘‘so many eminent authorities on 
international law connected with the State Department that the 
Administration can afford to lose the services of the most eminent 
of them.”’ And it is the opinion of the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) that Mr. Moore’s ‘‘retirement at this time, when questions 
of importance and of much delicacy have arisen in our relations 
with several foreign Powers, will be regarded with a misgiving 
comparable to that which would have been felt had Secretary 
Seward retired from Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet or Hamilton Fish 
from that of President Grant.’”” Mr. Moore, it should be noted, 
ranked next to Secretary Bryan in the Department, and was 
acting Secretary in his absence from Washington, even taking 
his place at the Cabinet-table on certain occasions. ‘‘He was 
stationed at Mr. Bryan’s elbow advisedly,”’ says the New York 
Sun (Ind.) rather bitingly, ‘‘in order to correct certain tempera- 
mental defects and to supplement certain educational deficiencies 
in the personal equipment of the great Democratic statesman.”’ 
Even that stanch friend and defender of the Administration, 
the New York World (Dem.), admits that 


‘*As for Mr. Bryan, faithful and loyal as he has been to the 
President, it could hardly be said by his most earnest admirer 
that he is a master diplomatist or a born Secretary of State. © 
In all important matters of foreign relations, Mr. Wilson has 
had to be Secretary of State as well as President during the last 
year. 

“Tf he is satisfied to do double duty, perhaps nobody else has 
a right to complain; but, nevertheless, the State Department has 
abundant need of such services as Mr. Moore was able to render. 

““With the State Department now under fire from all the 
opponents of the Administration, it is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent can find a successor to Mr. Moore who will command an 
equal measure of public and diplomatic confidence.” 


Those critics who look upon the Moore withdrawal as evidence 
of friction in the Department can find no corroboration of their 
suspicions in the official correspondence. Mr. Moore reminds 
the President of the fact ‘‘that I indicated at the outset that my 
tenure was only provisional, my sole motive in accepting the 
place being to render to your Administration such service as 
might be possible in a period of transition.” He now resigns 


after ten months of service, a full year after the close of the 
last Administration, inasmuch as ‘‘ample opportunity having 
been thus afforded for the effective organization of the Depart- 
ment’s force, the duty which I took upon myself has been fully 
performed.” 


And in a statement from the White House the 
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President. expresses his regret at. being unable to retain Mr. months, tho William Phillips, an experienced man, was hor ‘d 
Moore in'the Government’s service, and says further: nated for the post to-day. _ 
oe “The solicitorship is vacant after the rather brief tenyp fet OPPO" 
“His counsel has been very valuable to us, but I can not say Joseph W. Folk, who not only did not find the work particylgihe wind as 1 
that the resignation was unexpected, because when I with diffi- congenial, but who never enjoyed the best official relations yj ntries,” 2 
culty induced Mr. Moore a year ago to accept the post, he Mr. Bryan. Wilber J. Carr, director of the consular gepyy » Pre: 
frankly told me that he felt certain that his other engagements has been left undisturbed, but practically every other post of di pat the . 
and systematic work which he had pledged himself to do would _lomatic ‘mportance in the Department has been filled by Mf hat he desir 
not permit his giving more than a year at the outside to this Bryan with untrained men. And the mess which some of thagmch Impress 
office. .. . I can only say that the Administration loses a have made of things has long been notorious in the Departmallon “a mis' 
man with whom I was proud to be associated and who de- and in’ Washington generally.” 4 “in plai 
serves the thanks of the country for the work he has done in 
the Department.” foreover, 
From the S:ate Department comes a third pronouncement, in THE PRESIDENT’S PANAMA PLEA §'Whateve 
which Secretary Bryan says that Dr. Moore ‘‘has been a very is much-de 
useful member of the Administration,” and that “his abilities O BRIEF was the address which President Wilson reaj@™ Unite” 
to'an eminent degree qualify him for the work of Counselor of the two Houses of Congress upon the second day of } a the ai 
the State Department, and his personal qualities made him an second year in the presidency that he had finished, WH the treaty 
agreeable person with whom to colabor.” are told, almost before his hearers were aware that he } -and we a 
But if we are to believe several unfriendly Washington cor- fairly begun. Yet these hearers did not need the President ere 
respondents, these statements mean nothing, and “everybody” 2dmonition not to ‘measure its importance by the number oa we 
at the Capitol knows the plain truth, which is, according to a Sentences” it contained. They understood that the Preside 
Sun dispatch, ‘‘that this trained official has retired because he Was asking Congress to reverse itself upon an important quel Then he 1 
was thoroughly dissatisfied with the situation in which he ion, and was demanding that his party repudiate a plank, “T ask tl 
found himself under Mr. Bryan’s conduct of the foreign affairs its national platform, not for any personal or political reas se istrat 
of the country.” The World’s correspondent has heard of ut in order to support the foreign policy of the Administratiolfi gyen gre 
friction, but would account for it by the fact that the two gentle- By demanding the repeal of the free-tolls provision of tifant it to 
men concerned are out of sympathy because they belong to Panama Act on such ground as this, the President has insur It is the 
different schools of diplomacy—‘‘ With Mr. Moore diplomacy is the passage of the legislation he wants, think many editogl . a 
a game and with Mr. Bryan diplomacy is the maintenance of #24 Washington correspondents. They point out that Dem “ aa 
relations among nations, in the same manner as among a people Tats can “save their faces’’ and justify a change of front hg a 
of one country.” But the New York Tribune’s way of putting Teference to the Administration’s need, that the President « ae ne 
this is not so complimentary to the Secretary of State or the Count on the support of all Republicans opposed to free t ” os 
Administration. As this Republican daily views our State and that, as one editor remarks, “it is the tradition and i ol 7 
Department, pride of American Congresses, like the American public, { iba 
; ; ‘ : t ; back up their Presidents when they face threatening troul = ayes 
‘The whole service, from its uncertain chief, pattering i : ‘ é he world.” 
platitudes and coddling cheap politicians, to his incompetent >eyond the boundaries of the United States, particularly aera Bi ween 
horde of retainers now infesting foreign capitals, is the despair the waters of the Atlantic.” So they conclude that ‘after Ry 
of men trained in diplomacy like John Bassett Moore. dlieves Pr 


It is 
the chagrin of the entire country.” 

Mr. Moore has said absolutely nothing, yet some of the 
purveyors of Governmental gossip claim to tell the precise points 
on which he differed with President Wilson or Secretary Bryan. 
The most potent cause of his dissatisfaction, says the corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, ‘“‘was the displacement of 
experienced officers of the State Department to make way for 
persons of no experience in diplomatic affairs.” From the New 
York Tribune’s bureau we learn that the heart of this authority 
on international law ‘‘has been wrung” by ‘‘the extent to which 
diplomatic procedure and international courtesies have been 
disregarded.”” In the New York Herald’s Washington corre- 
spondence we read circumstantial accounts of Mr. Moore’s lack 
of sympathy with the Administration’s Japanese, Mexican, and 
Panama-tolls policies. 

The reasons why some of the papers speak of the *‘ vacuum’ 
left by Mr. Moore’s withdrawal from the State Department 
may be gathered from this pessimistic account of the situation 
which appears in the columns of the New York Sun: 


: 


**Mr. Bryan is Secretary of State. His first assistant is John 
E. Osborne, former physician, druggist, and sheep rancher, and 
a power in Wyoming politics. Mr. Osborne has in a year’s 
service developed into the business officer of the Department, 
but has little or no connection with the conduct of foreign 
relations or the international questions before the Department. 

‘““Alvey A. Adee, the second assistant, has been in the State 
Department service forty-four years, has held his present posi- 
tion thirty-two years, and, while an acknowledged authority on 
matters of diplomacy, has had little or no part in the present 
Administration, and he is known to be looking forward to early 
voluntary retirement. 

“And this is not all. The office of Counselor is now vacant, 
and the office of third assistant has been vacant for the last three 


has put his appeal as he has put it,’’ the President will “hay 
his way about the tolls.” 

But that view is not unanimous. The experienced Washingta 
correspondent of the New York Herald, for one, does not belie 
that the message has increased the chances of repeal. He note 
that ‘‘it has furnished ammunition for the opponents of repeal, 
well as a powerful argument for its advocates.”” The New Yo 
Sun, too, while it praises the address editorially as ‘‘straightfo 
ward and effective,” reports in its Washington correspondent 
that it ‘‘was received more unfavorably than any other utteran 
he has made to the national legislature.”” Opponents of repedl 
says this authority, want more details and contend that ins 
far as the President’s message ‘‘disclosed the facts, the pm 
posed action is based on a desire to ‘purchase’ the good-will 
Great Britain in other international difficulties.” As one met 
ber of Congress puts it, who is ‘‘confidentially’’ quoted él 
where, they fear the President has been ‘tied to a post by th 
British Ambassador.” 

In his message the President does not go into the argumetl 
for or against the exemption of our coastwise shipping fro 
toll payments. Nor does he mention the Baltimore platform 
His position had been made known to the country through th 
Marbury letter some weeks since, and readers looking for m0 


















estructive 














light on the question are referred to our issue of February 2! 
wherein that letter and the free-tolls problem were amply 
cust. The President’s decision to address Congress on 
subject has been widely attributed to the development of 
critical phase in our relations with Japan or Mexico. This t 


President denies. According to the New York Times’s repe aml . 
of White. House conversations, the President thought best! . 
go before Congress for two reasons: First, because he } 

0 


heard that the idea had gone forth abroad “‘that the Unite es 
fnt’s sta: 
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ates did not live up to its treaty obligations, and that when- 
et opportunity occurred this Government ‘sailed as close to 


Particulglihe wind as it dared’ in interpreting its agreements with foreign 
lations wi yntries,” also that an impression prevailed in some quarters 
lar serv) bat the President ‘‘was not greatly in earnest in his statements 
ed by ' bat he desired the free-tolls provision repealed.”’ To dispel any 
me of thagch impression, he said to Congress that he considered exemp- 
Departmeliion ‘a mistaken economic policy from every point of view” 


rd ‘in plain contravention of the treaty with Great Britain.’’ 
















oreover, 


“Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning 
is much-debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside 
e United States. Everywhere else the language of the treaty 
given but one interpretation, and that interpretation pre- 
des the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We consented 
b the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not originate 
‘and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation 
) interpret with too strained or refined a reading of words of 
own promises just because we have power enough to give us 
ave to read them as we please.”’ 
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rtant que Then h: made this appeal: 
a plank ¢ ‘ 4 ; ‘ 
ical ‘aa J ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the 
... . @dninistration. I shall not know how to deal with other matters 
uinistratiowgy even greater delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not 
sion of tirant it to me in ungrudging measure.” 
_ ‘ It is the last sentence which attracts the attention of both 
that Den iends and eritics. Says a Republican Congressman from 
of front } aifornia, Mr. Joseph R. Knowland: ‘‘ Because of the failure 
sida * foreign policy, and to please nations that are our com- 
> freee hercial rivals, altho I doubt if they have much concern over 
on ae hat we do with our coastwise traffic, from which traffic they 
 publia | re barred, the Government’s policy must be reversed, Congress 
ing trout’ @ somersault, and this country humiliated in the eyes of 
larly aero” world.” In the President’s own party, Chairman Under- 
t ‘after b ood remains unconvinced. .So does Senator O’Gorman, who 
will “has lieves President Wilson’s proposal ‘‘unwise, unnecessary, and 

estructive of the best interests of the American people,’”’ and 
Washingt 
| AR a 
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amply di 
THE OLD TARIFF IN A NEW DISGUISE. 


‘ess on fl 

pment of ~—Darling in the Des Moines Register. 

». This th : ; . : 

nes’s TOD" lares that “if we must purchase foreign friendship, the 


ght best # ice exacted must not involve us in national dishonor and 
‘pudiation of party pledges upon which this Administration 
tcured office.” Among the newspapers, attacks on the Presi- 
fut’s stand come largely from those who are not in sympathy 
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with his foreign policies. Says Mr. Hearst’s New York A mer- 
ican, for instance: 


“The foreign policy of the Wilson Administration has from 
the first been its weakest part. But the proposition now that 
the nation shall extricate the President from dilemmas into 


. 








Gina: 











WHIPT AGAIN. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


which bungling diplomacy has led him by yielding up, one after 
another, fundamental national rights is preposterous. ..... . 

‘““The President’s appeal to Congress is primarily an appeal 
to his party. Can it be possible that the Democrats will signalize 
the first year of their return to power, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, by turning right-about-face at the demands of Great Britain, 
by sacrificing the right to deal with domestie problems in accor- 
dance with domestic needs, by giving up without a struggle the 
chief advantage of the Panama Canal, which they built after 
other peoples had talked about it for four hundred years, and by 
exposing the United States to the world as a Government that 
may be bullied with impunity?” 


Yet in the face of such dire prophecies, Democrats in both 
houses of Congress are preparing measures to carry out the 
President’s wishes. In the Senate, tho Democratic leaders 
like Messrs. Kern, Simmons, and Oberman will support the 
President, a strenuous opposition is expected for the repeal 
measures, whose success may depend on Republican votes. 
But in the House, where Chairman Adamson, of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, will have charge of the repeal legislation, 
the correspondent seems to think that the President is almost 
certain to win. And the New York Times quotes one Demo- 
cratic leader as declaring that ‘‘the thing will go through the 
House with a rush.” 

That it will ‘“‘go through” both houses, with or without a 
‘‘rush,” is the opinion held by many editors. 

The New York Tribune (Rep.) ‘‘can not imagine the Demo- 
cratic majority refusing a request put in so lofty and persuasive 
a manner, especially since the only reputation and honor which 
it has recently enjoyed have come to it solely because it has 
nestled obediently in the hollow of the President’s hand.” 

And the New York Evening Post speaks for a large group of its 
fellow supporters of the Administration when it says: ‘“‘We 
do not see how Congress can possibly reject his plea... . Li 
he had gone to the House with a request for an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to make ready for war, members would have 
fallen over one another in their zeal to ‘stand behind’ him. Will 
they not, for the sake of peace, do a great deal less?” 
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TO SUPERVISE THE SHIP-OWNER 


EN OF POWER in the shipping world told the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries some 
months ago all about the conferences, pools, gentle- 

men’s agreements, and similar devices which have made com- 
petition as rare a thing on the high seas as a Carthaginian 
trireme. The committee heard and pondered; they examined 
into the affairs of 800 navigation companies and 200 railroads; 
they discovered 80 pools or rate agreements in the foreign trade 
and 37 in the domestic trade; now they have published all their 
discoveries and their subsequent recommendations in a fourteen- 
volume report on ‘‘Steamship Agreements and Affiliations in the 
American, Foreign, and Domestic Trade.” And all that was 
accomplished. observes one editor, ‘‘was a confirmation of the 
report that traffic on ocean, Great Lakes, coast, and river is 
bound into one great mass, out of which there seldom appears 
a company with courage—or folly—sufficient to cut the estab- 
lished rates.” Several papers agree that the report is valuable 
more for the information it contains than for the reeommenda- 
tions made by the committee. For the committee, headed by 
Chairman Joshua W. Alexander (Dem., Mo.), decide that any 
attempt to break up these combinations would cripple trade 
without permanently réstoring competition, and are inclined 
to the belief that traffic agreements in this field benefit. both 
shippers and carriers. Abuses arise, of course, but it is proposed 
to give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to curb 
those by whom the abuses come. That is, explains the N w York 
Journal of Commerce, let the Commission’s ‘supervision and 
regulation be extended to foreign as well as domestic carriers by 
water, for the virtual control of ocean rates and their relation to 
those on land routes within the jurisdiction of the United States.” 
The New York paper wonders if this is not too much to put upon 
an already overloaded Commission, but it does not question the 
Government’s ‘‘power to regulate transportation by water 
carriers as well as by railroads within the jurisdiction of the 
United States.” But ‘‘when it comes to transportation on the 
ocean in for ign trade,” that is a different matter. As the New 
York Times observes on this point, ‘‘ Jurisdiction ceases at the 
edge of the ocean.” P 

The committee’s suggestion of regulation instead of prosecu- 
tion for the ‘‘shipping trust”? does not appeal to the Indianapolis 
News. It says: 


“If this Congressional report is not an authoritative state- 
ment that the coastwise traffic is a combination in restraint of 
trade, we do not know what else it is. And yet this combination 
is now storming Congress and the press to retain a subsidy at 
Panama! ... Such study of the report as has been afforded 
shows that, even if foreign shipping can not be brought within 
the pale of competitive and natural operation, the coastwise 
shipping should—for it is solely American. If we have not the 
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ability to bring the Coastwise Shipping Trust to the recog, itl | 4 
of the law, we are indeed fallen to a most lamentable estate” i 


The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries hag }y 
at work on this “‘shipping-trust”’ inquiry for about two yey 
and discussions of testimony taken at its hearings have appe; 
in our columns. In a summary of its final report prepared; 
the press by Chairman Alexander the committee shows th 
operation under conference agreements is the almost univye 





practise in the foreign trade. In some cases instead of STO! 
definite agreement the dominance of a powerful line is fg A of 1 
sufficient to control the rate situation in its trade territ his 
Fourteen distinct methods are said to be in use “‘by which tue to the 
lines seek to control competition either through the fixing agiight have 
regulation of rates, the apportionment of traffic, the pooling @Mpanager of 
earnings, or the elimination of non-conferenee lines.” ould have 
Taking up our domestic trade, Mr. Alexander says thggpake all cle 
‘‘competitive rates between steamship lines have been as effamhe British 
tively eliminated as in the foreign trade,” tho written agreemeyfmhe choice 
are rare. ‘‘Nearly three-fourths of the line tonnage operatigfiecessar) 


in the American coastwise and Great Lakes trade is owned @quarely on 


controlled by r ilroads and shipping consolidations.’’ On tio judge ! 
Great Lakes, we are told, a community of interest ‘exists h@foar. Lord 
tween thirty-seven groups of bulk carriers, representing thngpomething 


fourths of the American bulk tonnage on the Great Lakes,” Jpritish sys 


After much deliberation over this state of affairs the Cointerfere wi 
mittee came to the conclusion that any attempt to restore comp! employe 
petition by ordering the termination of existing agreemenjmutomata 
would be fruitless and foolish. ‘‘Such termination would eith@mced to sen 
cause the lines to engage in rate wars, which would inevitabij™mre able m 
result in the survival of the fittest, or, to avoid a costly struggmpay servic 
they would consolidate through common ownership.” So sagmolingly, 


Mr. Alexander, rouble is t 


‘the Committee felt that effective government supervision is :. : 
only means of eliminating existing abuses and assuring to shi ia ™ 
pers the benefits which may flow from cooperative arrangemer i the Gr 
among the lines. _ Such supervisory control, the Commiti@fditors of | 
felt, should be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commissidfft him son 
because of the close relations between rail and water transp Tiles 3 


tation. If necessary, in view of the added duties involved, 
membership of the Commission should be enlarged.” 
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This voluminous report is of the greatest value, declares 
New York Journal of Commerce, because it gives in comp 
hensive form a perfect ‘‘mine of information ” regarding “ 
present-day system of conducting the oceanic steamship bu 
ness.”’ Asa result of the recent rate war, now ended, there m 
be some readjustment of conference arrangements. And 7] 
Journal of Commerce thinks that the essential features of t 
agreements will be retained. All the steamship conferences 
said to have the same general secretary, Mr. H. Peters, of Ja 





TOPICS 


AND what's become of the old-time British lion that roared?—Columbia 
Siate. 

THE Charles Murphys seem to be having a run of hard luck. 
Globe Democrat. 


St. Louis 


WE are now more certain than ever that two letters were left off Villa’s 
name.—Columbia State. 

‘“UNSUCCESSFUL attempt to rob the Iowa State treasury.” 
the politicians had been there first.—Baltimore Sun. 


Maybe 


HUERTA seems to be able to raise plenty of money by collecting it at the 
source, the way our income-tax gatherers do.—Philadelphia Press. 

SOME day perhaps it may be possible to make repairs on the State high- 
ways with a gang of the political grafters who have been robbing the State 

New York World. 

SEVERAL Progressive leaders are going to meet the Colonel in Spain— 
whither he will go in April to attend Kermit’'s wedding. Considerable 
activity in the way of castle construction may be forecasted.—Charleston 
News and Courier, 


Germany, who has been styled the ‘‘universal secretary “9. 
Several conferences have joint officers and joint officials. ch ha 
aly in ex 
It show! 
IN BRIEF he Britis 
ality to ) 
Criticism of General Villa is safer at long range.—St. Louis @ 0 the Gr 
Democrat. ‘ 
: : i F Pxperien ce 
Now that the Chicago Murphy has quit, it’s the New York chap’s < 2 
—Columbia State. y electri 
EIGHT arbitration treaties should be as good as two battle-ships 00,000, 
Philadelphia Record. he pres: 
THE rapid succession of rebel defeats in Haiti is testing the capacti@pbjection; 
of the moving-picture operators to the limit.—New York Evening Post. hey seer 
EFFIcAcious agility is not alluringly alliterative, but it might 9%, an int 
should we suddenly tire of watchful waiting.— Philadelphia North Amer Seaid 
Sald : 
ANYBODY desiring to present a grievance to General Villa should 
careful not to carry his handkerchief in his hip pocket.—St. Louis @ It is 
Democrat. udge me 
BESIDES, if the President doesn’t nullify the Baltimore platform ® Mtish f¢ 
few particulars as he goes along there will be no precedents for doing He ad 
when the question of a candidate for 1916 arises—Kansas City Jo adc 
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STORM of British criticism is raging about the head 
of the unfortunate railway magnate who remarked that 
his importation of an American railway manager was 






A 














y which (ue to the scarcity of British talent. Lord Claud Hamilton 
e fixing agmmight have appointed Mr. Henry W. Thornton to be general 
e pooling @anager of the Great Eastern Railway of England, and little 





ould have been said about it, apparently, but when he tried to 















with all the members of the staff of the Great Eastern in the 
hope that he would not overlook any one capable of filling a 
higher post. If that was an American innovation, Mr. Thornton 
said, he intended to carry it out. 

The argument for British railway talent is well put by the 
London Standard, which, after half a column of satire on Lord 
Claud’s fruitless search for men in Britain, remarks: 


“No doubt Mr. Thornton is a very able man, and if the Great 
Eastern Railway directors had 



































r says thigpake all clear by explaining that the dearth of proficient men in 
een as effaimhe British railway world made ; 
-agreememmhe choice of an American 
re operatigmecessary, he planted his foot 
is owned @quarely on the British lion’s tail, 
s.”’ On tio judge from the subsequent 
** oxists bapoar. Lord Claud said there was 
nting thramomething paltry about the 
Lakes,” @British system which tended to 
‘s the Cominterfere with the mental activity 
restore comm! employees, reducing them to 


utomata merit was sacri- 
ced to seniority. Perhaps there 
re able men in the British rail- 
ay service, he admitted, con- 
lingly, but, he added, ‘the 
rouble is that under our present 
ystem | never get to hear of 
hem.” Lord Claud is Chairman 
{ the Great Eastern, and the 
ditors of the British dailies level 
t him some of the finest sarcasm 
ye have noticed in the British 
ress for a long time, usually con- 
luding with the remark that the 
oad would also be still further 
mproved if it had a new Chair- 
man capable of discovering talent 
minder his very nose, among the 
5,000,000 inhabitants of Britain. 
\sthe London Daily Mail puts it: 
“What Lord Claud has clearly 
‘tablished is the need for fresh 
lood on his directorate and for 
complete change in methods 
yhich have proved successful 
ily in extinguishing capacity.” 


It should be said at once that 
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“GIVE ME A CHANCE TO MAKE GOOD.” 


Mr. Henry W. Thornton, the American railway manager who 
goes to the Great Eastern Railway of England, tells his Brit- 
ish critics that all he asks is ‘‘ British fair play.” 


no equally capable candidate 
before them, they did quite right 
to appoint him. The fact that 
he is an American is certainly 
no disqualification, for the man- 
agement of an English railway 
has plenty of room for such 
transatlantic methods as may 
apply to our own very different 
conditions. But it is absurd to 
suggest that the American had 
to be chosen because no English- 
man is good enough for the job. 
If Lord Claud Hamilton could 
not find a thoroughly qualified 
native candidate he was unfor- 
tunate and, we must add, excep- 
tional, in his experience. En- 
glish railways have their defects, 
but with all their faults they 
turn out men who are in request 
all the world over (including th: 
United States) for the highes: 
and most responsible positions. 
Englishmen have built the rail- 
ways of the Argentine, Brazil 
Egypt, Turkey, Mexico, anc 
other countries, and they have 
more to do with their manage- 
ment still than Americans or 
people of any other nationality. 
Nor is it true that our young 
engineers and officials are lacking 
in brains, energy, or initiative. 
They are better educated than 
their predecessors, and they are 
not inferior to them in courage, 
alertness, or resource. To decry 
them, as Lord Claud Hamilton 
does, is to yield to the rather 
ridiculous and wholly mischiev- 
ous fashion of self-depreciation 
which has grown up of late. 








he British exhibit no inhospi- 

ality to Mr. Thornton, who goes from the Long Island Railroad 
othe Great Eastern. On the Long Island he has had splendid 
#*perience in handling 40,000,000 suburban passengers yearly 
y electric traction. On the Great Eastern he will handle 100,- 
100,000, with a change from steam to electricity in prospect. 
he press speak kindly of him and make it clear that their 
bjections relate purely to Lord Claud’s slur on home talent. 
hey seem to grant Mr. Thornton’s request, made when asked 


Y an interviewer if he had any message for the British public. 
€ said: 
















t. Louis G 
rk chap’s 
battle-ships’ 


the capaci 
ning Post. 
t might # 
Torth Ameri 
‘illa should aie 
St. Louis G It is just this: Give me a chance to make good, and don’t 
dge me before I have. That is all | want—in other words, 
platform #@"tish fair play.” 
ts for doing root 

: City Jow He added rather significantly that as soon as he was able to 


tke charge of the road he intended to get in personal touch 


“In the same way we used 
to be told a few years ago that 
English machines and nechanical tools were not worth com- 
paring with those of America and Germany. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of good English machinery was 
replaced by the product of foreign factories, most of which has 
been sent to the gcrap-heap by this time. As a fact, tho we 
have some lessons to learn from our rivals, they have quite as 
many to draw from us, and there is not the smallest occasion 
for an undue and depressing humility. We are not so deficient 
in administrative or mechanical talent that we need send 
despairing cablegrams to America when there is a good post 
vacant and a good man required to fill it.” 


Bernard Shaw, as the London Daily News recalls, ‘‘amiably 
suggests that the English are a dull people who have been made 
great by coal and iron and by the genius of other races, and that 
when we look at the sources of English success we usually find 
Jewish or Irish or German brains.’’ But this The Daily News 
denies, and avers that the British young men are suffering 
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mainly from ‘“‘lack of opportunity, lack of education, and the 
sterilizing influence of tradition and property.” 
ure a case in point: 


The railways 


“The control of these great undertakings has fallen to the 
hands of the younger sons of the aristocracy. The boards of 
directors have been largely regarded as the perquisite of a class, 














ALBANIA’S NEW KING ARRIVES: THE COMMITTEE OF WELCOME. 


—@) Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


as a source of income for men of family who, having no career 
and not too much money, needed some form of public assistance. 
A system, vitiafed at the head by so indefensible a practise, 
calls for drastic overhauling, and if we are to have American 
managers for English railways we can conceive no better task for 
them to start with than the reform of the present directors. 
‘“There would be no cause for alarm if the appointment of 
Mr. Thornton proved to be the beginning of a real infusion of 
the American genius into our business and public life. We have 
the vices as well as the virtues of a long history, an insular position, 
and a proud industrial record. We like old methods, not because 
they are good, but because they are familiar. The hand of the 
feudal past is heavy upon us, and the distrust of education is 
still widespread. There is no English-speaking country where 
the career is less open to the talents or where natural capacity 
is so subordinated to social considerations. The American 
genius is free from this atrophy of the past. It moves in a more 
liberal atmosphere and faces the problems of modern life with 
a freshness and initiative unknown here. We may find its culture 
lacking in some of the graces of an older civilization, but that is 
inevitable in a country in the making, which receives annually 
more than a million emigrants speaking all the tongues of Europe. 
But the vigor and courage of its spirit, its accessibility to ideas, 
and its practical approach to the facts of existence are qualities 
of the highest value. There is no country in which education 
has been brought into such immediate relation with the actual 
needs of life, and the great University of Wisconsin has become 
the model of a multitude of State universities which are applying 
research and ideas to every department of life—industrial, 
economic, social, and moral—with remarkable results.” 


A graceful tribute is then paid to the “salutary influence”’ of 
America’s ‘‘youthful and aggressive energy ”’— 

‘“We have felt it especially in the business sphere. We had 
grown stale and flaccid, and when we began to feel the pressure 
of American competition we cried out for that most fatal of all 
opiates, protection. But whenever we examined into the causes 
of American business success we found that the secret was its 
swift application of means to ends, its eager research, its ready 
udoption of new ideas. 

“It was so in the boot trade, so in the milling trade—to take 
only two examples. American competition came, and the English 
trade withered before it as if it were a desolating scourge. As 
au matter of fact, it was a blessing in disguise. It made our 
manufacturers discover that their methods were as antiquated 
us their machinery. They learned their lesson and to-day those 
industries have recovered all, and more than all their old vigor, 
and we are now exporting to America more boots than we receive 
from it. 
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e rebelling | 
“The illustrations could be multiplied. They repmpy and deat 
something of the debt we owe to the American genius. Byti P 
triumphs are not limited to material things. It is experimenj; 


“The anar 
with equal enthusiasm in the social and moral spheres, 


serious qui 


much of the impulse which we feel toward the reorganizatg@i™— insist upo 
of society on a more sane and just basis is the overflow from thmmibes and tl 
dynamic people across the Atlantic. America owes much to yimher. Nor 
but it is paying its debts in full and with interest.” bard to con 
t of this cl 
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ALBANIAN ANARCHY 
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N SPITE of all the efforts of the Powers to bring trgggould it see 

I quillity to the mountaineers of Albania, the new Kinga ch - ee 

is still torn by brigandage and violence. Its anareh ’ Te the 

condition resembles that which prevailed in the Highlands @d the dan 

Seotland after the battle of Culloden, as described by Seott jqmill aggrava' 

more than one of his novels. But it would take a greater im Speaking « 

ination than Scott's to lift it to the level of high roman . | 

7 mantic 6 

In Scotland some clans stood for King George, some for ie res 
Pretender; in Albania it seems to be every man for himself sintedly : 

The Albanian case is well outlined by Raymond Recouly in tl. . i bow 

Liberté (Paris). This writer is one of the editors of the Pay s mere pre 

Temps, and isan authority on the polities of Eastern Europe, whew - itv?” 

he has traveled extensively and concerning which he has writte ieate 2 ho; 
several important volumes. He regards the unhappy Balk atate 

State as doomed to inherit the fatal legacy of discord which} Tt, be 

the outcome of a political dislocation—the controlling power Dada: 

Turkey being broken, while no other sufficient instrument ¢ Resto 1 

direction or coercion yet appears as its successor. Albani 

is a country of some 2,000,000 population; a pastoral “The tw 

agricultural country, traversed by mountain ranges separate galhe 
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A PLEASANT PROSPECT. 


ALBANIA—“ Welcome, Willie, I hope you find the palace com 
fortable.”’ —UlIk (Berlin). 


by deep valleys. In these heights and recesses dwell the clati 
men and their chiefs in a sort of feudal freedom, many of thet 
living on plunder and violence. The control of such a populatid 


was held difficult even by the Turkish governors of the varidl 
vilayets, who generally were satisfied to leave them alone if om 
they paid their taxes and tribute-money. And now the cial 
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» rebelling against the chiefs who held over them the power of 
e and death. As Mr. Recouly says: 


“The anarchy in Albania, as it gradually develops, presents 
serious question to the politicians of Europe. It is useless 
) insist upon its details. The telegrams tell the tale. The 
ibes and their chieftains stand in violent opposition to each 
ner. Nor is there any desire for unity, any sentiment with 
gard to common interests and duties. To raise up a little order 
tof this chaos would require more force than is now in sight. 
Thence can this force be obtained? In the country itself it does 
ot exist. If it is exercised from 
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will never do anything in the way of solving the problem. It 
says in part: 


‘‘Aleoholism threatens Russia with dire calamities, and the 
time is not distant when the nation will undertake the serious 
struggle with this evil. But to expect that the members of the 
Council of the Empire, a great number of whom—almost the 
majority—are manufacturing liquor for the State, will enter 
upon the struggle—hardly anybody has reached such a stage 
of simple-mindedness. 

“This explains why the public was interested in the debates 
in the Council over the fragments 





ithout, by some intermediary, 
hose profit and advantage 
ould it seem likely to subserve? 
ch is the whole Albanian prob- 
min a nutshell. The difficul- 
s of the country are great, 
nd the danger is that the future 
ill aggravate their magnitude.”’ 


Speaking of the Prince of Wied’s 

mantic eagerness to try his 
nd in restoring order, he asks 
pintedly: ‘‘Unless we expect a 
iracle, how can we think that 
s mere presence will bring tran- 
ility?” The situation is com- 
icated, he says, by the variances 
Austria and Italy, each anx- 
us to be the Warwick, the 
ng-maker. But two Warwicks 
eone too many: 


“The two Powers by whose 
ill this new order of things has 
pen arbitrarily created, Aus- 
ia and Italy, feel themselves 
rribly embarrassed. A combined intervention they shrink 
om, for from the bottom of their hearts each naturally dis- 
sts the other. Moreover, who could say where such inter- 
ention would land them?” 


The only course left, says this writer, is ‘‘to turn once more to 
jurope and ask the means, moral and material,’’ for helping 


bania, ‘‘sick Albania, and already half dead, even before her 
ming birth.”—Translation made for Tue Literary Diaest. 





RUSSIA FIGHTING ALCOHOLISM 


h T LAST alcoholism and its resultant evils have awak- 
ened the Russian bureaucracy to the necessity of taking 
measures against the ever-growing consumption of 


juor by all classes of population. The Council of the Empire, 
le Russian Upper House, has been considering the Duma’s 
ject dealing with this scourge, and the debates that attended 
te consideration of the bill are highly illuminative of the 
lancial policy of the Government. Count Witte, the author 
the State liquor monopoly, was very frank in his condemna- 
oof it. He said that his aim in establishing a monopoly of 
bdka had been to reduce drunkenness, rather than to make 
an increasing source of revenue. But his impassioned ap- 
fal to save the country from the clutches of alcoholism did 
bt move the Council, a considerable portion of whose members 
¢ big distillers. After several days’ discussion the Duma’s 
ject was deprived of all its vital features and reduced to a 
ininum of effectiveness. The new law, thus passed, merely 
hits the sale of vodka to the hours between 9 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
cities and towns, and to 6 p.m. in the rural districts, and en- 
rely forbids it in public places, such as government buildings, 
eaters, ete. The press are unanimous in their criticism of 
fe new law, and predict its complete failure to remedy condi- 
ons in the least, but disagree as to the best means of eradicating 
leevil. The Ryetch (St. Petersburg) thinks that bureaucracy 


THE THRONE OF ALBANIA. 


which had been left from the 
Duma’s project. They did not 
regard it from the standpoint 
of the fundamental, tragic ques- 
tion of popular drunkenness, but 
saw it only as a spectacle of a 
piquant verbal match between 
two Premiers.” 


But it is the opinion of Mr. 
Menshikov, of the Novoye Vremya 
(St. Petersburg), that only special 
legislation can check the growth 
of alcoholism. He writes, in 
substance: 


‘Neither the Russian people 
nor Russian society can become 
sober by their own efforts. This 
is the truth, of which the govern- 
mental authorities must be made 
conscious. Some external inter- 
vention is necessary, as when 
saving a person from drowning. A 
Messiah is wanted—in the person 
of national authority empowered 
to make laws and enforce them. 
Whether the people desire it or 
not, whether society approves it or not, the legislators must direct 
the straying nation to the way pointed out by God, and that is 
the way of sobriety. A nation that desires life and happiness 
can not be impious at its very root, and drunkenness is supreme 
impiety, the profanation of the Spirit of God. If we still have 
a remnant of faith, and if the State recognizes the authority of 
God over itself, then the Church and the State and moral society 
must wage a relentless war against this chief source of impiety 
and lawlessness.” 





—Fischietto (Turin). 


Touching upon the law passed by the Council of the Empire 
regulating the sale of liquor, Mr. Menshikov says: 


“*T do not attach great significance to the result of the Council’s 
vote one way or another. With the alterations which the 
Government has made in the Duma’s project, it will not change 
the substance of the case. If municipalities are to be deprived 
of the right to pass resolutions forbidding the sale of liquor, then 
the cities will remain the chief breeders of drunkenness. If 
Clause 8 of the project, which forbids the opening of State 
liquor-stores on the lands not belonging to rural communities, 
will be omitted, then the right of the latter will be reduced to 
naught. The rural assembly, for example, will decide to shut 
the liquor-store on its lands, but the revenue department will 
transfer it to the neighboring private or Church property, and 
the State saloon will again be at arm’s length. You will agree 
that such means of combating popular drunkenness savors of 
downright hypocrisy: like a man piously crossing himself and 
shutting up the liquor-store with one hand, and supplying the 
same old poison to the people who are unable to resist the 
temptation with the other. 

“Tt seems to me that the real sobering of the people will not 
begin before there is at the head of our financial system a serious 
statesman, one not bound by the authorship of the ‘monopoly.’ 
The generation of men guilty of this great error will retire from, 
the stage, and all the gravity of this mistake will become obvious. 
It may be necessary that the masses and the drinking higher 
classes should come to limits where there is no other way than 
turning back. A decisive turn is necessary, and the signal to 
turn must be given by the State.” 


Shortly after the debate on the liquor question, Mr. Kokovtzov, 
Premier and Minister of Finance, under whose administration 
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the income from the sale of vodka assumed enormous proportions, 
resigned his post. Mr. Goremykin succeeds him. 

The Czar himself, it appears, has awakened to the danger, and 
has addrest a reseript to the new Minister of Finance, Mr. 
Lark, directing him to find other sources of revenue than alcohol. 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, the correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, in the course of a long letter from St. Petersburg says that 
the Czar was moved to this course by seeing the degradation and 
These sad condi- 
tions have been graphically presented in our pages in quotations 
Dr. Dillon adds: 


squalor among the people caused by drink. 


from the Russian press. 


‘‘The Emperor’s impressions on the spot were deepened by 
statisties laid before the Couneil of the Empire by Count Witte. 
who, altho himself the creator 
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this they already manage to contribute to the State exche 
more than 3,000,000,000 rubles ($1,500,000,000).”—Translaj 
made for Tue Literary Digest. 
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FRENCH CRITICISM OF OUR MEXICs 
METHODS 


EORGES CLEMENCEAU, the former Premier , 
France and an authority on international affairs, hy HI 
since his retirement, founded a brilliant paper, L’Ho a 
Libre (Paris). In it he criticizes the way in which, as he segs jf o 
the United States “has bungled the Mexican crisis.” Europehygecounted © 
always looked with a kind of troubled wonder at our applicatigs large Per 
of the Monroe Doctrine to «mower, 2°t ¢ 





of the Government monopoly of 
alcohol, inveighed against the 
spread of intemperance, which, 
he alleged, is to be ascribed to the 
abuses which have been allowed 
to creep into the system.” 


Count Witte’s statement, we 
read, was that when he quit the 
Ministry the Russian 
Government received from the 
consumption of vodka $250,000,- 
000 a year, whereas to-day it 
receives $500,000,000, and his 
contention is that no Christian 
State should be dependent for its 
upon the spread of 
drunkenness amoéng its subjects. 
This view is adopted by the Czar 
in his rescript to the new Finance 
Minister. 


Finance 


existence 


Moreover: 


‘*The Czar’s publicly announced 
resolve not to tolerate this con- 
dition of things any longer has 
produced a most favorable im- 
pression throughout the country 
and has considerably increased 
the prestige of monarchism in 
Russia. He has enjoined the new 
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America, and Mr. Clemenee pused peat 
thinks that President Wilson hye®* bas ©" 
only aggravated the anarchy j hrough the 
Mexico by removing the embay he details 
on arms, and that the Europeglid that p« 
Powers have been put in a mo id fed - 
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Minister of Finance to reorganize 
the entire system and enable the 
Government not only to refuse to 
depend upon national intemper- 
ance as a recognized source of 
revenue, but to adopt efficacious means of extirpating this vice 
and to afford the peasantry the opportunity of displaying the 
high qualities of mind and body that characterize them.” 


Dr. Dillon points out how arduous is the task set to the new 
Finance Minister by the Czar, saying: 


“The task of substituting other taxes for a considerable por- 
tion of the hundred millions sterling which the consumption 
of aleohol now brings in is formidable in itself, and the difficulties 
will be intensified by the utter lack of scope for constructive 
energy, should such energy be discovered among the new men. 
The strata of the old financial system are clogged by the results 
of use and wont and by the vested interests, and as yet nobody 
knows how to begin the work of transformation. 

‘““Many competent judges hold, therefore, that the changes 
in the personnel of the Government are and will for some time 
remain the embodiment in action of an inchoate, praiseworthy 
tendency, a primum desiderium, but the entire nation is grateful 
to the Czar for his splendid initiative.”’ 

The Novoye Vremya differs from Dr. Dillon and believes that 
Mr. Bark will have no difficulty in getting the necessary revenue 
if the productivity of national labor and the productive power 
of the country generally are raised as required by the Czar. 
For, as it remarks: 


‘““At present the average annual income per head of the 
Russian people is not more than about sixty rubles ($30), and with 
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PRESIDENT WILSON—*‘ The Huerta mode is out of fashion; 
will find this pattern perfectly stunning.” 







; ee scin! tates were 
without responsibility. It m oe were 


sults in attacks on the lives a 
property of foreigners. 

‘*President Wilson is in abi 
position. I do not think a me 
inquiry as to Benton’s death will satisfy British opinion. 1 
question is of interest to all European Powers, and while thé 
wish to avoid the necessity of armed intervention, they dom 
want their citizens to be delivered into the hands of band 
by the very people who profess to protect them.” 
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This acute writer proceeds to show that England shares, | 


some extent, the blame with the United States for the way “For son 


which the Benton affair has been handled. On the other han “ ¥ 
Mr. Clemenceau is of the opinion that all the Governments ved Ing 
Europe permit themselves to be flouted and bullied by "§ medium ¢ 
United States, and he remarks: “Peat-be 
§ well as 


‘‘England’s calmness in the face of Benton’s assassination 
stupefying. If such a thing happened in Europe the air wo 
be thick with ultimatums. The European cabinets are too ¢ 
sequious to Uncle Sam, fearing that if some of them qua 
with him others would benefit.” 
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One of the greatest of Paris papers, the Figaro, holds 0 
country distinctly responsible for the condition of anarchy 
Mexico, and plainly declares that ‘‘the only way to end t 
condition of anarchy in Mexico is for the United States a 
lutely to close the frontier by sea and land against the passé 
of arms into Mexico, and to cooperate with the Europt 
Powers in securing for Mexico a stable and rational governmell 
—Translation made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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HILE PEAT, or ‘‘turf,’’ has been used for many years 
as fuel in parts of Ireland, Holland, and even 
occasionally in the United States, it has never been 
~ounted of great economic value, because of its humidity and 
slarge percentage of earthy matter, rendering it of low heating 
ower, not to mention its acrid smoke. New methods of using 
in practise abroad during the last few years, however, have 
used peat-bogs to be considered a valuable national asset. 
eat has even been made available for use as fuel in locomotives 























Wilson b 
anarehy i ough the invention of a feeding-device by a Swedish engineer. 
ne ember”? details of the device have not been made public, but it is 
; Euros id that peat-powder is mixed with a small percentage of coal 
t in aa nd fed automatically into the furnace. No alteration of 
ver by oiler or fire-box is required, and three tons of the peat prepara- 
al : on do the work of two tons of coal. Reports have it that the 
"~~ Bpperiments have been so successful that some Swedish railways 
ave been buying peat-bogs. The United States Government 
t good (lmeport on the mineral resources of this country, very recently 
y pre De blished and based on a survey made in 1912, devotes a 
Joma hapter to peat. which opens with the following significant words: 
ned “The wide-spread occurrence of peat deposits of excellent 
| a _muality in the northern part of the United States has attracted 
" °* uumtention to their potential economic value as sources of heat, 
; nota ower, and light. Three factors have intensified the interest in 
lod Por eat during the last decade. 
a fais} “1. The higher cost of other fuels, especially coal, in districts 
P id. emote from coal-mines. 
‘self in B 2. The frequent and well-substantiated reports of the rapid 
5 his wealg tease of the use of peat as a fuel in Europe, particularly in 
vy. Hefnge’se manufacturing and power plants. 
a dictatis “3. The fact that peat deposits are most numerous outside 
hoa les f the fields of workable coal, in regions where the winter is 
otra evere, and where manufacturing is already well established. 
ntorealll fet with one exception all the peat-fuel plants in the United 
: 2 ‘tes were idle in the summer of 1912.” 
a lives #8 The author of the report attributes this state of affairs, which 
is in aba’ “eplores, to ignorance and lack of experience on the part of 
hink a meters and managers, to insufficient capital for operation, and 
inion. ) poor transportation facilities. It is with especial interest, 
Rey herefore, that we note a description of the successful com- 
! - hand hercial exploitation of peat in Europe, in so authoritative a 
uree as Larousse Mensuel, the monthly supplement of the 
1 chee ell-known French encyclopedia. We read: 
F ; 
the way ™@ “For some years a better understood exploitation has enabled 
other han’ to find in peat a source of important riches; besides its use 
ornmelil t fuel, to which we will return, this substance has been em- 
‘od by { loyed as a litter for animals, as a disinfecting substance, as 
lied by "i medium for absorbing the molasses fed to stock, ete. ...... 
“Peat-bogs represent considerable areas in northern regions 
vesinatle swell as in Europe (Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Den- 


ark, Germany, Holland, Ireland), as in Canada (nearly 40,000 
quare miles) and in the United States. Even in France over 
,000 acres are thus unproductive. . . . It is evident that a 
ew profit will result from the working of peat-beds; these vast 
eas will be drained and devoted to agriculture.” 
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The peat lies in horizontal layers, the upper ones of which 
larly betray their vegetable origin, while the lower ones are 
iereasingly black, opaque, and compact, as the carbonization 
*omes more complete. Such compact turf may contain as 
igh as 65 per cent. of carbon. When dry it is.a light, spongy 
@bstance with an earthy fracture, weighing from 500 to 580 
pounds per cubic yard. We read in regard to the exploitation 
nd preparation of peat: 
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“The simplest exploitation of peat-beds consists in cutting ii 
with a special ax and allowing it to dry in the open air... . 
The minimum quantity is thus extracted. The amount is 
increased by the use of more or less powerful excavators, ac- 
cording to the nature of the peat and the presence of roots. 
Extracted in a solid mass or even in a muddy pulp, it undergoes a 
mechanical preparation; it is soaked in basins to separate it from 
earth and‘ stones and then filtered under pressure. Instead of 
natural drying in the air it is more rapid to substitute artificial 
processes, either by circulation of hot air in tunnels or by special 
furnaces; the original feature of such driers consists in the use of 
part of the turf itself as a fuel. After drying, the turf, first 
broken up, if necessary, is formed into blocks by powerful 
compression in a ‘briquette’ machine.” 


Modern methods are still more efficient. 
distillation and gasification. 


They consist of 
The former transforms the peat 
into coke, the latter into gases utilizable for heating or for 
motive power. 


“In these methods many by-products, principally salts of 
ammonia, may be recovered, thus rendering the transformation 
very economical. . . . The transforming of peat into charcoal 
was primitively accomplished by kilns, as in the case of wood; 
but since the gaseous products were lost, the process was not 
very economical. The distillation in closed vessels is preferable; 
special arrangements permit the condensation and recovery 
of tars, mother-waters, sources of alcohol, of acetic acid, of 
ammoniacal salts, ete.; the charcoal obtained, better calcined 
and denser, richer in carbon, constitutes a fuel something like 
coke, especially when washed peat is used to charge the retorts. 
Among the apparatus recently applied to carbonization, one of 
the most original heats the purified peat in a steel cylinder by 
the aid of an electric resistance in the interior, the electric energy 
being produced by the heat proceeding from the combustion 
of the gases disengaged. One hundred pounds of dry peat yield 
about thirty pounds of coke utilizable in metallurgy to charge 
furnaces, heat. boilers, ete. 

‘Gasification is an ultramodern procedure much employed 
in Sweden, and consists of burning the turf with an insufficient 
quantity of air in order to obtain a large quantity of com- 
bustible gases. . . . The gases obtained (a mixture of carbon 
monoxid and hydrogen) contain a very large proportion of nitrogen 
(50 to 60 per cent.); they are suitable for heating furnaces 
(metallurgy, ceramics, briquetting), heating boilers, ete. . To 
utilize these gases in the cylinders of explosion motors, it is 
indispensable to reduce the high content of ene it is better, 
too, to remove the tars and hydrocarbons. .... . 

‘‘The purified gas is suitable for driving motors; in n the Riché 
furnace 220 pounds of peat yield 76 cubic yards of gas having a 
calorific power of 2,883 calories and about 65 pounds of coke. 
In utilizing gasification in the Osnabriik plant (Hanover) to 
light that city it is reckoned that 650 to 700 horse-power per 
hour are yielded per ton of turf gasified; that fuel required per 
year to run the plant is furnished by peat-beds of an area 
of 6 to 7% acres, the average thickness of the layer being 10 
feet.” 


The author believes that, of all the methods of using peat, 
gasification has the brightest future. He closes with a review 
of some secondary applications of peat. Already it is used for 
making wrapping-paper, the cost being less than where wood- 
pulp is employed. It is also proposed to manufacture alcohol 
from it. This plan is still in process of elaboration, the principle 
being as follows: the peat is treated with dilute acid which' 
transforms the incompletely carbonized cellulosic matter into 
glucose and other fermentable sugars. These are converted into 
alcohol by treatment with the proper yeasts. Finally, the ex- 
periments of Montz and Lainé haye suggested another use for 
peat in the formation of artificial fertilizers.—Translation made 
for Tue Literary Diacest. 








VACUUM STREET-CLEANERS 


N POMONA, CAL., the vacuum system is used in cleaning 
| the public streets. The machine, which is also called a 

‘“‘suction-sweeper,” has interesting features which are 
described in The Municipal Journal (New York, January 8), 
from data furnished by Clarence E. Bayley, the city engineer of 
the California town. The cleaner is a heavy wagon on which are 
mounted a gas-engine, storage box, and the necessary machinery. 
The suction end is in principle similar to that of the vacuum 
cleaner, covering about ten feet of street and provided with 
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HE HUMAN BRAIN can apprehend change of posit; - 
or state only when it takes place within certain limits 4 
‘ 


speed. Beyond these we can not know it. A moy 
bullet is too swift to be seen; a growing plant is too slow, } 
altho we can not actually slow down the bullet or hurry up 
plant,’ we can now produce the same result by taking moyj 
pictures of the one or the other and operating the film at 
altered speed. Thus one may see on the screen a plant sproy 
grow, bud, blossom, and wither in a few minutes, and a bulk 
travel leisurely toward a fragile object. 
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weighted strips of canvas to effect contact with the paving. 
Immediately ahead of this suction-opening is a frame carrying 
light steel brooms about six inches high, which break up the 
dust and bring it within the influence of the inrushing blast of 
air. Says the writer, in substance: 

“The suction is produced by a ‘Buffalo’ exhaust-fan, which is 
not connected directly to the suction end, but a storage box is 
interpolated between the two, which box contains a horizontal 
division plate near the top, not unlike the crown sheet of a 
boiler. Water is contained in the bottom of this box, and 
hanging from the underside of the crown sheet are small cur- 
tains of heavy canvas, resulting in the collection of the dust 
in the water. The exhaust-fan is attached to this box above 
the crown sheet and produces a partial vacuum in it which is 
transmitted to the suction end. The air is discharged into the 
atmosphere from the fan practically free of dust. 

“This machine, when loaded with sweepings, was found 
to be too heavy for two large truck horses, and during the past 
year an additional horse has been used, the three horses traveling 
abreast. The machine is operated by two men, a driver and an 
all-round man who superintends the gas-engine and the ma- 
chinery and removes any occasional obstruction which the 
broom attachment and suction can not handle. Mr. Bayley says: 
‘It will be readily seen, as in the case of the house vacuum- 
sweeper, that moisture upon the surface of the pavement or in 
any form of refuse met can not be lifted, being in effect smeared 
over the surface of the street; but in all cases where the street is 
dry and the surface of the pavement measurably dry it is very 
positive in its operation. We are cleaning a maximum of 
400,000 square yards per week under a schedule of two to six 
times per week, some portion of which is also under the patrol 
system of hand-sweeping. The sweepings, together with the 
refuse from the city barn, are sold yearly on contract for a 
lump sum bid.’ The expense of operation, besides a team of 
three horses, whose feed is largely provided by the barley hay 
grown upon the city sewer farm, is $4.80 per day for driver and 
attendant. 

‘“‘In operating the sweeper, to avoid the congested condition 
of the streets in the forenoon, the sweeper does not come out 
until 1 p.m. and continues from then until midnight, if necessary, 
to finish the scheduled work. It is stated that improvements 
are being made in the apparatus by the manufacturers, pre- 
sumably to remedy shortcomings which have been discovered.” 






it slowly, and then float lazily to the grow 
amid the fragments. In the accompanying pi 
tures, taken by Dr. Daniel Carson Goodman, 
greatly magnified, .a cell is shown multiplyi | 
by self-division. Some of Dr. Carson’s moving pj P 
tures of life-processes have required months , a 
study. In cases like these, the moving pict 
practically extends the limits of apprehension 
that changes of great speed and of very sh eh 
progress may both be appreciated. It thus acts object 
a supplement to the brain, very much as {ig the fil 
microscope and the telescope act as supplemeng™ D°tio 
to the eye, by extending the normal limits ine 
vision. How some of these things are done is tol heen ¢ 
by Chester L. Lucas, in an article contributed i projec 
Machinery (New York). We read: = 
“Tt is practicable to slow down or speed ym ad t 
any movement when making a moving-pictu the st 
film. Suppose, for instance, the operation of @ tur 
very slowly moving piece of mechanism is to be shown, | rapid 





this case the moving-picture camera is set up and the operatir 
erank is turned very slowly so as to take as few pictures 
possible and still show continuous movement. This is t 
method employed in making botanical pictures showing th 
growth of a plant—a process normally requiring several week 
being reproduced in a few minutes. To get this effect, th 
photographs are taken at the rate of one every eight ho 
instead of sixteen every second, as for ordinary moving picture 

“The value of this possibility to the mechanical public | 
illustrated in an automatic machine that was made in Brooklyi 
N. Y. This machine made one revolution every thirty-1 
minutes, and as it was desired to show its operation, a movil 
picture was made, taking the pictures so slowly that the ful 
revolution of the machine could be thrown on the screen in 
few minutes. Conversely, a mechanism operating at hig 
speed may be taken by accelerating the picture-taking came 
speed if it is desired to show it operating at a slower sped 
Then when the film is projected at the normal rate of si 
pictures per second, the speed can be made apparently slo 
Thus the movement of any kind of mechanism can be grapli 
eally illustrated to students or apprentices, who perhaps ¢0 
not grasp the operation if it were running at full speed. Esp 
cially is this true of spring-actuated mechanism, such as th 
employed in some adding-machines in which analysis of th 
movements of the parts is difficult. The National Cash Regist 
Company uses moving pictures to instruct repair men as Wé 
as salesmen, in the manipulation of the different parts of 
mechanism. . . . An instance of the aid of the moving pi¢ 
to the scientist and teacher in the study of gyroscopic moti 
may well be cited. Why does a hollow rubber ball balance itsé 
so perfectly at the top of a jet of water? By making movi 
pictures at high speed and projecting them upon the screen, 
ball is shown to acquire a gyroscopic motion at the top of 
column of water, tending to keep it from going off at the side 
In the comparatively slowly operated pictures the water take 
on the appearance of molasses, and its motion seems sluggi 
in comparison with the rotation of the ball. The experimel 
has been carried still further by shooting the column of wale; 
with a rifle-bullet. When this is shown on the screen, the efl@@ prop 
of the bullet is to shatter the column from top to bottom, afté§of te 
which it is seen to pull itself together and finally return to U@the | 
former position. . . . Pathé Fréres are undoubtedly among “@occy 
leaders in producing scientific films, and it is through that 
courtesy that much of this information and some of the Mian: 
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Ph graphs by the Mutual Film Corporation, under the direction of Dr. Daniel Carson Goodman. 








A CELL MULTIPLYING BY SELF-DIVISION, CAUGHT BY A MOVING-PICTURE CAMERA. 

















ained. They have recently developed a high-frequency 
pparatus used for taking pictures of rapidly moving 
These pictures, of course, must be taken in a dark room; 
operates continuously, that is, without the intermittent 
f the ordinary moving-picture camera. The spark oper- 
he rate of 1,200 flashes per second, and this number of 
‘'s is made on the film. By this method, they have 
e to record the path of a bullet shot at a clay pipe. By 
ig the film at a normal speed, the bullet could be fol- 
‘lowly across the screen until it entered the clay-pipe 
t seemed to remain within the bowl for a few seconds, 
n slowly, very slowly, the bowl dropt to pieces and 
the sec:ions fell to the floor. Of course this film looked un- 
natural. but it showed the possibility of analyzing the action of 
rapidly moving objects.” 
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EOLOGY OF THE COMING TIME 


“OST of our geology is the study of what took place on 
M a sea-bottom or at the margin of a sea. The geology 
of the future therefore lies in and around our existing 
In an address on ‘‘The Geology of the Ocean Depths,” 
made before the Oceanographic Institute last November, and 
now printed in the Revue Scientifique (Paris), Prof. L. De 
launay, of the Paris School of Mines, urges students of the 
oeean to pay more attention to the state of the sea-bottom, 
its sedimentary deposits, and what is happening to them. We 
shall thus, he says, be able to study geologic strata in the making, 
as if we had been transported back to the remote epoch when 
our existing rocks were forming in the depths of some primeval 
oeean. Sea-bottom geologists may thus obtain light on, the 
past, present, and future of our earth’s crust simultaneously. 
Says Professor De Launay, in substance: 


oceans. 


“In the ‘sea-bottom, side by side with the continued work 
of natural forees, of gravity, of chemical precipitations and 
dissolutions, millions of creatures live and die, innumerable 
generations succeed and evolve accumulating finally the inert 
deposits which, in thousands of years to come, will become 
the sedimentary regions of a new land; just as, to-day, in Tou- 
maine, in Normandy, in Champagne, the limestone rocks on 
Which our mosses grow and from which we quarry building- 
haterials for our houses, are the product of bryozoans—foraminif- 
ra of the Cretaceous period. A glance at the geologic strata 
that form the erust of our arable land will show, by the presence 


“§°f innumerable remains of marine shells, that most of it was 


made in the sea. By the side of these marine sediments the 
tle of other forms of sediment—from lakes, rivers, ete.—is feeble 
And if we compare with the sedimentary deposits, 
Properly so-called, the formations due to the other great source 


%°! terr-strial activity—fire—we shall be able to show, in spite of 


the P\utonians, that the manifestations of these igneous rocks 
*eupy a restricted extent of the earth’s surface. It is true 
that i’ we could delve a little into the earth’s crust the Pluto- 
Mans would have the advantage A mile or two down, the 


sediments would disappear, giving place almost exclusively to 
igneous rocks. But this geology of depth, which will per- 
haps be that of our successors, can not yet, unfortunately, be 
ours, and if we confine ourselves to the surface, as we are ab- 
solutely forced to do, the part played by water, especially by 
sea-water, becomes absolutely predominant. 

“‘Now this work of the waters, which has played so over- 
whelming a part in the formation of the earth’s crust, is revealed 
by oceanography as still taking place. Sediments comparable 
to those of the geologic strata are now forming in the sea, like 
scenery assembled in the mysterious depths of a theater, to be 
pushed forward at the proper time for a change of scene. Ocean- 
ography teaches us of the preparation for these great changes 
which we shall not see, but whose ancient prototypes con- 
stitute our geologic history. 

“For, let us not forget it, what is now land was yesterday 
ocean, and may be so again to-morrow. Twenty times, in the 
short period of one of our geologic epochs, has a spot like the 
site of Paris been covered by the waves and emerged again. 
What seem to us the most essential features of our present 
geography are only momentary forms. Geology even teaches 
us that the highest peaks of the globe, the Alps, the Caucasus, 
and the Himalayas, are recent ridges in our crust, whose heights 
and escarpments have not yet had time to disappear by 
erosion.” 


But the sea is not only the birthplace of future continents, the 
writer tells us; it is the tomb of old ones. Professor De Launay, it 
will be seen, does not agree with the classical idea that the great 
oceanic depressions are permanent. Oceanography, he tells 
us, will one day tell us definitely whether he is right or wrong. 
He goes on: 


‘When we study geology, the first notion with which we must 
familiarize ourselves is that of the instability of the seas. We 
must realize that over all our present continents, almost without 
exception, the seas once flowed at some past geologic epoch 
over Paris, over London, over Vienna. I also believe that most 
of our present seas cover the sites of ancient continents and may 
mark the place of future continents.” 





This assimilation, as the author calls it, between the geology 
of the sea-depths and that of the continents, unrolls before us, 
he says, a vast program of research. The present deposits on 
the sea-bottom will enlighten us on the former state of our land 
strata when we have studied them sufficiently. The problem 
of their study, hidden as they are under thousands of feet of 
water, is not insoluble. Oceanographers, who have hitherto been 
chiefly occupied with submarine topography and with marine 
zoology, with the physical and chemical constitution of sea- 
water, have begun to collect valuable data regarding the geology 
of the sea-bottom. Says Professor De Launay: 


‘‘On the day when such researches are resolutely undertaken, 
a whole world will open to science, filled, doubtless, with un- 
suspected revelations—a world whose ‘first confused aspects 
we are beginning, with difficulty, to see afar off.’”-—Translation 
made for Tue Literary DiGEst. 
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IRRIGATION AT A STANDSTILL 
| \HE YEAR 1913 was a ‘‘period of almost complete 

stagnation in irrigation development.’’ No new works 

of any size have been begun, and of those already under 
way only such as are completely financed have been carried 
forward. So we are told by George G. Anderson, the Denver 
engineer, in an article on the ‘‘Status of Irrigation Development” 
contributed to The Engineering Record (New York). The 
reasons for this stagnation, he says, are general hesitation to 
embark in any new industrial enterprise, and distrust of irriga- 
tion securities in particular, due to an inevitable reaction. 
This reaction, ‘‘after a full decade of feverish activity,’ has now 
set in with a vengeance, beginning really in the latter part of 
1912, and assuming full sway in the twelvemonth just past. 
The situation, we are told, demands ‘‘readjustments in the arid 
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evitable. Initiated ten years ago on a program that superficially 
indicated the return of moneys expended within a period of tey 
years, thus creating a ‘revolving fund’ making possible the eon. 
tinued extension of governmental aid in reclamation by use of 
distinctly limited expenditure, the ‘returns,’ so far, have beep 
entirely negligible. Apart altogether from the consideration of 
some injudicious expenditures, and expenditures on single enter. 
prises greater than could possibly have been returned within q 
specified time, the serious difficulties confronting the operations of 
the Reclamation Service are the sparse settlement of completed 
enterprises, the inability of these to meet the expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance—to say nothing of returning the ca) ital ex. 
penditure—and, as serious as any other feature, the ignorance 
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LOCOMOTIVE WHICH BROKE THROUGH THE SURFACE AND 





















of such settlers of all the conditions of irrigation farmin;:.” weeks 
Bes set all 
But this is not all. The ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ movement has ” “4 
: ‘ W 
had a setback, Mr. Anderson thinks. There is, he says, a : % 
° ° se 
‘strongly marked decline in the movement to the land,” at- ; a 
; ssib 
tributable largely to general reluctance to embark on ney " f 
° > aid Ol I 
ventures. The immediate result . a 
. e f ( 
will probably involve heavy loss a 
‘ mode 
of investments already made, the lat 
| 
postponement of further invest- Mr. P 
ment, and increased cau‘ion in i 
thoroughly legitimate enter. 4 prac 
prises. The writer goes on: at,” — 
-‘‘To better insure the capital 
ist and home-builder alike, @ Henry 
many conditions can |e ma- Forbes 
terially improved in the period ing pr 
of inactivity in construction Palme 
which has set in. Legislation _ 
clearing away most of the anom- j§ Meview 
alies surrounding the business, @the t! 
both for capitalist and home § ioted 
seeker, is urgently required aie 
throughout the arid region, not hinges 
the least important of which §"S 
should be the rigid regulation ff Furth 
and control by State authorities “Ce 
of attempts to build up suchi, 
enterprises in districts wherein eke 
there are no adequate waters, we ; 
even tho that may seem to bea on vag 
tardy closing of the door after » nd 
the horse has been stolen. ike vt 
“*More extended and accurate Mr. P 
hydrographic information is e- stuffed 
sential to further development, “* t 
FELL INTO A COAL-MINE. and should be secured alike by. \ 
national and State bureaus. In-§ * 








regions, legislation to prevent unsound ventures, and settlement 
of pending water-right controversies.”” We read: 


“The present conditions are not due solely to the pricked 
bubble of immature or impossible enterprises, much as they 
have contributed to the result. The trouble is that, following 
all effort at reclamation by irrigation or even the most attrac- 
tive and commercially sound enterprises, there must come a 
non-revenue-producing or insufficient-revenue-producing period, 
consequent upon the necessarily large expenditures. In fact, 
the commercially sound enterprises are, perhaps, most acutely 
affected. 

“This is no new condition. Every preceding effort at the 
agricultural development of the West, extending over fully fifty 
years, encountered it, and conquered it, if at all, by the slow 
process of the years and the gradual evolution of a special 
farming class. . . . In this, as in other relations of life, the new 
generation has been prone either to ignore or to despise the 
experience of the past, only to find itself compelled to retrace 
its steps much in the same line as did its predecessors. 

‘* A generation ago that meant almost complete reorganization, 
a reduction of capital investment, and readjustment of the 
enterprises themselves to the actual growth of rural population 
and to the requirements of these new communities. It would 
seem that similar policies must be pursued at the present time 
for further advancement in irrigation development. 

“The experience of the U. S. Reclamation Service amply, 
indicates that such reorganization and readjustment are in- 
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creasingly better methods in the 
use of water by the consumer’ have to be evolved, even if 
carried to the extent of reducing rights now apparently vested 
but not adequately used or actually beneficial. 

‘*Most important of all, perhaps, is the speedy, satisfactory, 
and decisive termination of all disputes among States over the 
use of water. In the States themselves controversies betweel 
the Government and the water-user must be terminated.” 








A THIN STREET—A locomotive in a Pennsylvania town 
recently broke through the street and fell into a coal-mine. 
An anonymous correspondent of The Engineering Record (New 
York, February 21) chronicles the occurrence in a brief letter 
over which the editor has placed the heading, ‘‘When the Bottom 
of the Street Drops Out.’’ He writes: 


“According to the school-books the earth has a pretty thiek 
and solid crust except where a volcano is in business. There 
is another exception, however, and this is in the anthracite coal- 
mining districts. For here the foundation support of the streets, 
alleys, buildings, and farms is very thin indeed—in spots. The 
accompanying photograph shows the predicament of a locom0 
tive that was going about its business in the usual way in Pittston, 
Pa., when its nose dropt 15 feet into a mine cave, and of cours 
its body had to follow. Houses, animals, men, women, and 
children have experienced drops of the same kind, but this 
is the first time for a locomotive to take the dip.” 
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SHAKESPEARE ACCORDING TO CUBISM 


F THE SLANG of the street should justify itself in a 
| well-ordered company one might hear it said that ‘‘they’re 

not doing a thing to Shakespeare in London.”’ Just a few 
weeks avo Mr. William Poel produced ‘“‘Hamlet’’ in a way to 
st all the erities agog; and Mr. Granville Barker followed him 
up with ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in a manner no less 
disconcerting, but with a vast difference. One achieved a 
possibly future ideal with the 


ETTERS. 














AND OTHER ISMS 


independently active—for these things Mr. Poel’s ‘Hamlet’ is 
memorable, and can not fail to influence future productions of 
the play.” 

Mr. Barker’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” says the critic 
of The Daily Mail (London), forms a middle term between 
Futurism and the sixteenth-century convention. He uses the 
apron stage, lit from the front, and the white rectangular pro- 

scenium. From the same critic 





aidof most reactionary means; 


we learn what else he does: 





the other revived an antique 
mode vith the assistance of 
the latest devices of Futurism. 
Mr. Poel warned his audi- 
ences that he would show them 
a practivally unacted ‘‘Ham- 
ét,"—'a necessary protest 
against the Hamlets of Sir 
Henry Irving and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-itobertson.”” His rul- 
ing principle, says Mr. John 
Palmer, critic of The Saturday 
Review London), ‘‘is to omit 
the things our actors have 


doted on from the days of 
Garrick and to emphasize the 
things they have slurred.” 
Further: 


“Generations of playgoers 
having been taught to worship 
Shakespeare as a framer of 
well-de!ivered commonplace by 
actors ho find the summit of 
our poet’s genius in speeches 
like the seven ages of man, 
Mr. Poel knocks this ‘natural 
stuffed figure on the head, so 
far as ‘Hamlet’ is concerned, 
by mercilessly excising ‘To be 
or not to be,’ and filling up 
the gap with metal less attrac- 
tive to playgoers, who like their 
Hamlet always to be a philoso- 





first seen in the Russian ballet. 








A SHAKESPEARIAN 


In Mr. Barker’s production of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
who wears golden shavings for curls and mustaches after a manner 


“The godlike Theseus wears 
the now familiar cracker crown, 
but does not -wear it long. 
Dainty Miss Laura Cowie as 
Hermia, in grass-green with a 
couple of red roses as the com- 
plementary note of color, looks 
like a pretty Tartar maiden. 
Miss Lillah MeCarthy, how- 
ever, as the love-sick Helena, 
is quite Athenian save for her 
flaxen hair worn 4 la Gretchen. 
The lovers Lysander and De- 
metrius show a distinct Japa- 
nese influence in their costume. 

“The clowns are properly 
more Elizabethan, tho Bot- 
tom’s doublet and hose are 
Dutch; but none the more in 
keeping with a light pink wall, 
over which we get a glimpse 
of some Cubist city. Among 
them Mr. Arthur Whitby, as 
Quince, appeared an intellec- 
tual in disguise, while as sweet 
bully Bottom, Mr. Nigel Play- 
fair roared you as gently as 
any sucking dove, and entirely 
missed the mock-heroic tone 
of this distinguished amateur, 
being, strangely enough, fun- 
nier when wearing the ass’s 
head. 

‘* After these hempen home- 
spuns have arranged their tedi- 
ous brief scene to be played 





“IMMORTAL” 








pher and a gentleman. Simi- 

larly protesting against the verdict of centuries, Mr. Poel 
cuts the Ghost and comes to the privy council, where Claudius 
puts /lamlet quite into the shade. Claudius in council, as 
Mr. Poel shows him at the Little Theater, might almost 
be taken for an actor-manager. It is only after very diligent 
speculation that ‘one is able to conjecture which of the crowd 
of dutiful supernumeraries is his inconspicuous nephew. 
Mr. Poel, in ‘fact, has deprived the English language of 
4 sanctified phrase, grounded as we imagined in immortal 
truth. ‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark is no longer 
a synonym for a great occasion shorn of its principal figure. 
‘Hamlet’ without the Prince of Denmark, seen as Mr. 
Poel sees it, is quite a reasonable and interesting play... . 
Mr. Poel’s ‘Hamlet’ was not, therefore, the ‘Hamlet’ of Shake- 
speare, but such glimpses of the ‘Hamlet’ of Shakespeare as 
are not usually to be had in a modern theater. It was a ‘Hamlet’ 
for all to see, especially for actors, managers, and producers. 
Mr. Poel is an imaginative scholar from whom many distin- 
guished producers are not ashamed to borrow. This Eliza- 
bethan ‘Hamlet’ is another of Mr. Poel’s good deeds. Let it 
be fully understood that for judgment and fancy; for many 


the play-seene); for stern disregard of stale tradition, and evi- 
denee everywhere of a vision really seen and an intelligence 


before the duke, there came the 
firstinterval, acts being abjured. 

“The first woodland scene was a truly marvelous picture of 
a magician’s heaven over shadowy indigo trees. And- then 
came the real wonder of the evening. Oberon and Titania, with 
their attendant fairies, were drest from top to toe in gold bronze, 
their faces gilt, and eyebrows picked out with crimson. In 
shimmering robes and quaint Indian headdresses they moved 
with shuffling gait and made weird mechanical gestures, looking 
for alt the world like an odd lot of. brass ornaments that had 
come to life. 

“In contrast with the other immortals Puck was clad in a 
rococo dress of bright red. His fair wig was somewhat in the 
style of Struwwelpeter and he seemed to be more nearly 
allied to Hans Andersen’s fairies than those of Shakespeare. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Donald Calthrop made this merry elf a 
whimsical, nimble-footed creature whom one could not help 
liking. 

‘Quite a pretty effect of lighting was obtained in a grassy 
bank surrounded by rather flimsy tree-stems. Here the fairy 
gold is deposited and there is much primitive dancing to soft 
music. Possibly, however, because the decoration so often 
distracts the attention, the tragi-comic love-story tended for 
once to send one into the every-day land of dreams. 

‘‘One would, indeed, prefer the Teutonic heaviness of Rein- 
hardt to the unbridled fantasy of Mr. Barker and his merry 
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But this was evidently not the opinion of his kind friends 
in front, whose enthusiasm at the end knew no bounds.” 


men. 


What the professional critic thinks and prefers goes, perhaps, 
to form too much the accepted judgment on the play. Happily 
in this case ‘‘the man in the pit,’’ who elsewhere would figure as 
‘‘in the street,’’ speaks up in the same paper for his likes: 


“The critics have mostly tempered their politeness with 
sniffs of disapproval. With some, a certain haughty manner 
rather seems to be a 
veil for disconcert. 
But then critics get 
into a habit of al- 
ways sniffing a little. 
As for the first-night 
audience’s enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Granville 
Barker is a man with 
a following and 
would obtain first- 
night enthusiasm for 
an ‘Othello’ with a 
black-faced Desde- 
mona and a blond 
Moor. What is the 
effect of this Futur- 
istic refurbishing of 
Shakespeare on the 
plain man who 
‘knows what he 
likes’ without pre- 
tending to any ex- 
pert taste? Well, I 
was oneamongmany 
plain men who (with 
accompanying plain 
women) filled the 
Savoy pit on Sat- 
urday night... . 
On the whole we 
were quite an ordi- 
nary lot without 
= anything _intellec- 
tual—just a Saturday-night pit crowd. And we all, I think, en- 
joyed ourselves vastly. We all certainly laughed a great deal, 
and at the end we all stayed to cheer and had the curtain up 
time after time. 

‘*T suppose if one goes to the theater as often as a critic does 
one gets so used to trees as stiff as cardboard that trees as soft 
as a silk handkerchief come quite as a shock. But I went to 
the theater for Shakespeare, and only afterward, reading my 
evening paper, did I realize that I might have been luxuriously 
worrying myself about the trees. As for anachronisms, the 
critic doubtless is more or less bound to notice them o» people 
would say he knew no better—the worst of living in such a 
highly educated age. But the man in the pit may quite un- 
authoritatively decide that a touch of Struwwelpeter and a 
flavor of the Russian ballet are weleome enough, provided 
Shakespeare is not tampered with. And at the Savoy he is not 
tampered with; it is all there—as far as mortal piety can provide 
it in an age when English actors have no art in saying English 
verse. And what a surprize and what a pleasure it is to find that 
Shakespeare’s plays are, after all, manageable and appropriate 
to the stage! The novelty at the Savoy is not the dressing up 
of Shakespeare in a new costume, but the presentation of a 
Shakespeare complete—head, trunk, and four limbs!”’ 

“The discovery is the admission that Shakespeare meant all 
he said. At the Savoy we have all the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and on Saturday the pit listened so attentively and 
laughed so much that you might have said that the discovery 
was that Shakespeare had said anything at all. A little while 
ago and we should have been agreeing with the American pro- 
fessor who lately has haughtily relegated Shakespeare to the 
library—but that was in the days of Shakespeare disjointed 
and carved and sliced up, with waits between each mouthful. 
You may or may not like Futurism, you may not know what 
Futurism is, but at the Savoy you find out that Shakespeare’s 
plays are stage plays, and good ones, too. It is a drawback to 




















AN INNOVATION ‘ PUCK.” 


Not the undraped diminutive of tradition 
but a scarlet-clothed full-grown man. 











a play if the players get lost, and a danger in the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ is lest the lovers who lose themselves in’ the 
But this time we knew all 

It may be Futurism, but 


wood get lost by the audience, too. 
about them and did not let them go. 
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you can sit in the pit at the Savoy and know the different char. 
acters by sight. They are not swallowed up in the scenery, 
The result was that the pit for the first time found interest jy 
the four lovers’ maze.” 
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ALFRED NOYES FOR PRINCETON 


R. ALFRED NOYES is a poet who has no grievanee 
M. against his contemporaries. It is a happy state 

thinks the New York Times, that has been brought 
about by the ‘“‘seriousness, at once wise and modest,’ with 
which Mr. Noyes has taken his art. Princeton has now offered 
him a visiting professorship, and he will give lectures a part of 
each year on modern English literature. Mr. Noyes is the 
poet favored of newspapers as an excellent business man. He 
is always described as a poet who lives by his verse, tho ‘or two 
years he has been lecturing up and down this country, and noy 
this rather profitable adjunct of poetry is to be made pernianent, 
The Times finds the new enterprise an occasion for a sort of 
double congratulation: 
















































































“Tt is reported that Mr. Noyes has become a professor of or 
lecturer on literature at Princeton, a position which will add to 
his income, confirm his fame, and in nowise interfere w:th the 
production of such masterpieces as he may have in mind. Heis, 
therefore, a poet honored abroad as at home. His reputat on has 
become international while he is still a young man, and it promises 
to grow for many a year to come. 

“In all this there is something highly consoling to the publie, 
so accustomed to hear itself scolded for its indifference to poetry 
and its maltreatment of 
poets. Mr. Noyes can 
have no complaints of 
us to make, and, as he 
now and then gives a 
thought or two himself 

















































































































SHA \ ESP! 
to the dollar and the get- ee cogtil 
ting thereof, he will not summer Nig! 
hold it a crime that the some a stran 











rest of us do the same 
thing. He is living evi- 
dence that our pursuit 
of money is not continu- 
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: ; : D devote hi 
American marriage in edicated his 
linking him to the New his forme 
World: erary frien 
“He refusi 
‘“Mr. Noyes has been ave to diy 
pronounced by Kipling, se, 
Swinburne, and others “In ten } 
the foremost writer of trough nea 
lyric verse in the English t almost 
language to-day, and he nee. Sine 
is known also as one of a GOLDAN Parity. lition two 
the very few men who Whose face is actually gilded, who |™r” sold. . 
have contrived to make wears a golden gown and goldel Mr. Noy 
a living, and a very good “shavings” for hair. harges him. 
living, out of poetry. great num 
Indeed, it has been said great many 
that he was the only border tha 
man who relied on his verse alone for actual support, and was not Blk about t 
disappointed by the Muse. He has upset many traditions of the §cold oarre 
art of poetry. He dresses fashionably, looks like an athleté, B advertise 
and insists on giving poetry a commercial status and makilé Bilor oy the 
it pay. le con.pete 
‘“‘Mr. Noyes came to this country first on February 23, 1913, Bat he pos: 
partly to lecture for world peace and disarmament and partly fhets that t! 







to satisfy the desire of his wife, who was Miss Garnett Daniels, of 
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vashington, that he should gather fresh experiences in her home 
nd. In his lectures on poetry he prophesied a tremendous 
oom in the eult of poetic utterance, such as that heralded by 
ennyson and Browning, and he urged American poets to share 
, the rich fruits of such a boom and to seek higher prices. 

“Mr. Noyes’s first lecture-tour lasted six weeks and extended 
as far west as Chicago. 
It proved so profitable 
that he decided to make 
a second trip to this 
country in October last, 
and to stay six months. 
In this trip he visited the 
principal universities of 
the country, including 
Princeton. There he 
read at a public lecture 
from his own works, and 
the next morning read 
other selections of his 
poetry at a meeting of 
the senior class of the col- 
lege. He was the guest 
of President Hibben of 
Princeton at the time, 
and the impression he 
made on the Faculty and 
undergraduates was so 
favorable that the sug- 
gestion was made that 
he be asked to join the 
staff of the university as 
a professor. 

“Mr. Noyes is thirty- 
three years old, and has 
been writing poetry for 
more than twenty years. 
One morning when he 
was nine years old, he 
said, he awoke with an 
impulse to write a poem, 
and he has been follow- 
ing the same sort of im- 
pulses practically ever 
since. At the age of 
fourteen he wrote his first 
pie, a production in rimed verse of several thousand lines, 
escribing allegorically the voyage through life as on a ship. 
esent the poem to James Paine, the novelist, who returned 
with an encouraging letter advising him to read more and 
ot try io publish anything for several years. 

“Mr. Noyes waited five years. Then, at the age of nineteen, 
first poem, ‘The Symbolist,’ was printed in the weekly sup- 
lement of the London Times. At that time he was in Exeter 
ollege, Oxford, achieving a reputation far more through his 
owess us an athlete, and especially on the class crew, than as a 
ot. As soon as he left college he went to London and began 
) devote himself entirely to the writing of poetry. When he 
edicated his great epie ‘Drake,’ however, it was to the coach 
his former rowing crew and not to any of his celebrated 
erary friends. 
“He refused stedfastly to accept any job wherein he would 
hve to divide his attention between his art and anything 














SHA\ESPEARE AND THE EAST. 
This costume in Mr. Barker's ‘* Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream "’ suggests to 

some a strange Cambodian deity. 








“In ten years he published ten volumes of verse, ranging 
trough nearly every conceivable style and subject and mood, 
t almost always of a uniformly high degree of excel- 
nee. Sinee the colleetion of his works in a two-volume 
lition two years ago, between 7,000 and 8,000 copies have 
meaold. 6: sds 
“Mr. Noyes without writing down to any market—nobody 
harges him with doing that—has made poetry pay and pay well. 
great number of people have bought his published poems and 
great :any more have parted with the wonted box-office tribute 
order that they might hear him read from his own works and 
k about those of other bards. No starveling who sings from 
cold garret is he, and he has not felt obliged or been impelled 
badvertise his devotion to the Muses by neglecting either the 
or or the barber. A poet when he writes, he is distinctly 
le con.petent man of business when he sells his verses, and 
lat he possesses humor is shown by his grave advice to other 
bets that they maintain the honor of the profession by insisting 
thigh-r prices than they now get.” 
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NEW LITERARY WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 
AS OLD LITERARY METHOD in the hands of a 


new vital spirit is never too antiquated for further 

use. One might say the last drop had been squeezed 
from the shipwreck-on-an-uninhabited-island situation, but it 
crops up again in one of the significant recent novels. Perhaps 
because Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore had a big theme to embody, 
it comes again to serve its purpose. The gigantic world-wide 
wave of woman revolt back of all the minor political and 
social eddies that women are making to-day ought to be 
big enough to satisfy any lusty imagination, and seeing things 
in the large this way made Mrs. Gillmore try to put some- 
thing of it into her novel called ‘‘Angel Island,’ and she 
chose the fable or symbolic form for it, she says, because that is 
the most telling way of making obvious truths obvious to 
everybody. Of course ‘‘the late Mr. Defoe and the late Mr. 
as she refers to them, were the models upon which 
Mrs. Gillmore relied for her scheme, tho she is modest enough 
to think she has fallen short of their accompiishment. Haupt- 
mann, Rostand, and Maeterlinck have used the literary method 
of which Mrs. Gillmore talks entertainingly in the New York Sun: 


“*T believe that the popularity of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ rests on 
two facts: first, that the central situation is absolutely real and 
could happen to anybody, an adventure that in our childhood 
we all hoped to experience some day, i. e., shipwreck on an 
uninhabited island; second, that it is written with the minimum 
of ‘literary’ effect and the maximum of convincing detail. 
This theme—shipwreck on an uninhabited island—is good 365 
days in the year. It is a stock situation, as old as yesterday and 
as new as to-morrow. I sometimes think that it should be a 
part of the apprenticeship of all young writers to turn out at 
least one shipwreck-un- 
inhabited-island story. 
As it is, it would be al- 
most impossible to count 
the stories, realistic and 
fanciful, that have al- 
ready been woven about 
this theme. The truth 
of the matter is that you 
have only to imagine any 
two people you know 
shipwrecked on an un- 
inhabited island to get 
an extraordinary situa- 
tion. This’kind of story 
is, however, ift its in- 
fancy. For just as the 
ghost-story has emerged 
from the old haunted- 
ehamber-clanking-chains 
period and developed in- 
to, for instance, Henry 
James’s ‘The Turn of 
the Serew,’ and Edith 
Wharton’s ‘The Lady’s 
Maid’s Bell,’ so the ship- 
wreck story is on the 
way to psychological 
growth. James Barrie 
in ‘The Admirable Crich- 
ton,’ H. de Vere Stac- 
poole in ‘The Blue La- 
goon,’ Orin Bartlett in 
a notable short story 
called ‘A Readjustment,’ 
and Morgan Robertson 
in another short story 
whose name I can not at the moment remember have already 
given this stock fiction situation a strong psychological impulse. 

‘“*I believe that the popularity of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ rests on 
two facts: first that the situations in it, unlike those in ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ are entirely imaginative and could happen to nobody; 
that, in other words, it deals with conditions of a highly fanciful 
kind—people so tiny that they are less than dwarfs, people so 
huge that they are more than giants, winged horses, etc.; 














A “SUMURUN”’ LEFT-OVER. 
This Immortal with gilded hair and 
beard wears an oriental costume such 
as Reinhardt introduced us to in 
his epoch-making ‘‘ Sumurun.”’ 
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second, like ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ it also is written with the min- 
imum of ‘literary’ effect and the maximum of apparently real 
detail. 

“The degree in which ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ is a greater book 
than ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is the degree in which Swift was a 
greater human being than Defoe. Defoe was merely an 
observer, a man who jotted down impartial notes of what he 
saw as he passed through life. Swift was an observer, too, but 
he was also a thinker, a rebel, a satirist. He was of Dante’s 
kidney—a great muckraker. Yet when he came to write his 
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Courtesy of ‘* The American Magazine.”’ 








THE LUCK OF THE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF OUR DAY, 


Who with his mates shipwrecked on a remote island of the sea, found 
winged women whom the author uses ‘‘to compel people to realize the con- 
ditions which at this moment make unrest and ferment in one entire sex.”’ 


March 14, jgMarch 14, 1914 
getting the dark ulterior motive, and I wanted to write a sigimmhere is no ¢ 
which would compel people to realize the conditions which d@sinfonietta’ 
this moment make unrest and ferment in one entire sex, iven at Aix 

“It was not easy writing ‘Angel Island,’ for I had the pemjermany anc 
turbing and disquieting sensation all the time of writing tq™g “It is repo 
stories at once. Very often after I had finished a week's workMMpan performa 
found that tho the story seemed to have gone ahead famoyir, Muck. 

I had moved out of touch with the symbolism, or tho the syylhad been ma 

bolism was apparent—perhaps too apparent—the story laggehands of !iis 

It seemed to me that the hardest thinking I have ever done whim. W):en 
the welding of the two when they started to CissociagfMold spends 
I wrote the first chapter at least twenty-five timalliead to 700 
the first half of the book five times, the last }alf thrmgpinoza. es 
times. On and off, I was four years writing it. Byginterest for bi 
my real trouble came when I finished my firs‘ versigoubt he und 
In that there were no children. It was sugyested @™ “The /ril 
me that the introduction of children would help. Haid to | im 
saw that that was true, but it was a long time beforieply. “tra 
saw how I could get them in and in what way. Thairhat I | ke 
one day it came to me that the fight must not be maffidn’t sa. te 
by the women for themselves alone; for women haygghat he © ons 
never yet fought for themselves alone. I saw that niises vhi 


fight must be made for their children.” 





3U 
ANOTHER MUSICAL PRODIGY 


RODIGIES are not so rare in the musi PEI 
world, but they are oftener performers th for tl 
composers. Berlin has a sixteen-year o' 1 geni girls | 


whose ‘Sinfonietta’? has just been played by bein, edt 


celebrated Philharmonic Orchestra under Artiur Nige' (© 





isch, and won from Richard Strauss the ‘vercict th ght—\ ary 
Erich Korngold is ‘one of the most remarkabl: mus als the 
geniuses that this age has seen.” The new workqu 1» the 
entirely novel in tone and form, says a Berlin co =: s 
spondent of the New York Tribune, and needs ai oreham*" e em 
tra of 135 musicians. Indeed it has, we are toid, “tog@°™@” * edt 
certain extent revolutionized Germany's music: wong "®"S (° & 
and it is generally felt that in Korngold a prodigy@™ she conf 
epoch-making importance has arrived.”” We hear mo co “ peti 
} “At seven years old the boy, who was born in 18 Al a 
in Brunn, Austria, was already a skilful pianist, a A 

at the age of eight he began composing little piece  '¢ 1 
waltzes and so forth, which even then gave promigpealth”” I 


of greater achievements. 
‘*His first instruction in composition was under Re 


ricking this 

















magnificent satire, ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ he took pains to tell 
first a straight story and to bury his rebellions and disgusts and 
loathings so deep that they gleam through the narrative only 
here and there. He produced a story so exciting that a child 
can read it from beginning to end without realizing that those 
rebellions and disgusts and loathings are in it. And yet if the 
child reflects on ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ as he grows older, he must 
see that there is a flame of revolt back of the narrative that 
throws a lurid light on human nature.” 


Mrs. Gillmore took a leaf from the book of each of these— 
the shipwreck upon an uninhabited island from one, and winged 
women from the other. She says: 

‘‘T wanted to make these winged women romantic and beau- 
tiful. I wanted to make their discovery and capture adven- 
turous and exciting. But I wanted to make my heroes, on the 
other hand, five typical Americans, thinking the thoughts of 
ordinary American men and talking in the slang of every day. 
I wanted to write a story that children could read without 




















ert Fuchs and Alexander von Zemlinsky, in Vieum™ °° '*" 5 

Indeed these two musicians have been his only tead naturally 

ers. Korngold first became known to the public @ versta 

the age of eleven through some piano pieces which"! wo 

had written, to wit, a charming ballet pantomime, ‘Tape “hic 
Snowman’; a sonata in D minor, and suite, ‘D f the lean 

Quixote.’ Later appeared a trio for piano, violin, lassed, I t] 

’eello, Op. 1 (1909); a piano sonata in E-dur, Op. mong phot 

(1910); a group of piano pieces, ‘Marchenbilder, 0g’ rank v 

3, and a ‘Schauspiel-Overture,’ Op. 4. His greate  peteheig: 

achievement to date, however, is his ‘Sinfonietta’ fa" there a 

full orchestra, Op. 5, which was composed nearly tq ?@@!'y of 

years ago, at the age of fifteen, and which had its first pulgg™¢tlon of 

hearing in Vienna on November 28, 1913, under the directif [),, thing 
of Felix Weingartner. he wast 

**Sueecess has in nowise gone to Erich Korngold’s head, — 

often happens to young musical geniuses. The Tribune ple powe 

respondent, in the course of a brief interview with him before titudies of 1 
concert, found the young composer simple, unaffected, ke@Mducatj nal 

witted, and intelligent, withal a boy, with an obvious love hols. SI 
pranks, and, judging from the amount of cakes and chocolalij ; 

which he managed to consume in the course of a few minut lan on the 

without any undue urging on the part of an indulgent hoste] “pj... je 
with an inordinate fondness for sweets. Regarding him§y yea). of 

Korngold was not inclined to say much. He admitted that@ins ¢.warc 

is hard at work just now on two operas, one serious and line, to 4 

other light, but would give no details. He has just finishelf§oys \.peth 
sonata for violin. Incidentally, he is learning English. Wr gre tor 

asked if he did not expect to go to America, he replied: *“SutMfiort t., give 

I go dere, vielleicht next year.’ ay produ 

“His ambition is to become a conductor of orchestras. Barniny too 


yet he has not had an opportunity to realize his ambition, ! 
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> & stollimhere is no doubt that he will have a chance to conduct his 
which AMsinfonietta’ in the near future. This work is shortly to be 
x iven at Aix la Chapelle, Bonn, and numerous other cities in 





the paliermany and Austria. : 
ting tym “It is reported here that it will probably have its first Ameri- 
's workfan performance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
famougampr. Muck. Korngold said he didn’t know what arrangements 
the syqmmhad been made in regard to America, as the rights were in the 
y lagodllihands of his publishers, Messrs. Schott, and they had not told 
done waihim. W!:en not composing and practising on the piano, Korn- 
issociagiold spends his time reading philosophy. Apparently he has 
© timalliead to zood advantage, and practically everything, Plato, 
ialf thrgmppinoza. Descartes, Kant, ete. Novels and romances have no 
it. Bulinterest for him. His memory is prodigious, and there can be no 
- -versigitoubt he understands the class of literature which he reads. 
vested Ma “The /ribune correspondent asked him what Dr. Strauss 
help. #Baid to |im regarding the ‘Sinfonietta.’ ‘Nothing,’ was the 
beforimeply. °°trauss always tells me my short-comings, and that’s 
vy. Thiivhat I | ke him to do.’ As a matter of fact, what Strauss 
be maiflidn’t sa. to young Korngold’s face he said behind his back, 
1en hathat he .onsidered him one of the most remarkable musical 
that niuses vhich this age has seen.” 





SUPERSTITIONS OF A GIRL'S 


)IGY EDUCATION 






















mail 'E FATAL WEAKNESS in nearly every present plan 
cree r the education of girls is a lurking assumption that 
old geal rls are not to be made to realize as boys are that they 
1 e beiny edueated for a business which must last as long as life 
thur Nests) ‘The writer who sees the education of our girls in this 
rciet thgeett— ary Leal Harkness—a teacher of Latin, by the way, 
le musgmees also that “they are not taught that a definite purposeful 
+ workgguare in the outside world’s work is a privilege, not a mis- 
‘lin commpertune. She believes that “the only way in which such a 
an orehameete of ‘eminine mind can be made general is by broadening 
oid, “ta oman’: education on the purely intellectual side,’’ which she 
coal worp’stens (0 say doesn’t necessarily mean more Latin and Greek, 
prodigy at she confesses herself ‘“‘open to conviction that the result 
hearmommitt be better attained by ‘scientific’ bread-making.” One 

hing that arouses her protest is the fact that ‘‘ superstition begins 
a 18, hamj«r a girl’s education almost at the very beginning, and 
tle a me of ihe first forms which it takes is ‘consideration for her 
-e promigmealth. In The Atlantic Monthly (March) she begins by 

ricking this bubble: 

Vie “So far as the normal child is concerned, his—and her—brain 
nly tea Uaturally as active as his body, and it is not ‘crowding,’ nor 
publie @#*t ‘overstimulation,’ to give that active and acquisitive brain 
ss which ig@erial worth while to work with. Therefore, the pathetic 
nime, ‘Tgture which has been recently painted in certain periodicals 
uite, ‘Dag’ the l-an and nervous little overworked schoolgirl may be 
violin, agy’sed, | think, among the works of creative art rather than 
dur, Op.fg™ong photographs taken from life. Such pictures, as art, 
yilder, (MEY Tank very high, but do not deserve great commendation 
fis creat@s * Contribution to the science of education. I am not saying 
nicttat wt there are not many abominations practised in our schools, 
nearly t@p?ecially of primary and secondary grade; but they are not in the 
first pulgg’¢tion of overeducation.” 
e direc The thing against which she prays to see a mighty protest 
s hae the wasting of children’s time and the dissipation of all their 
ribune cietate powers of concentration through the great number of 
. before iftudies of minor (not to use a less complimentary adjective) 
ted, kee dueational value, which is now one of the serious evils in our 
oa thools. She finds the evil bearing more heavily on the girls 
sw mint an on the boys, for such reasons as these: 
nt host] “Fir: if there is actually a difference, innate or developed, 
ng himsy years of artificial sex-distinetion, in the attitude of boys and 
ted thats tuward their studies, it is that girls generally do seem 
us and “lined to take their school work somewhat more seriously than 
finished ys, whether this be due to greater interest in the work itself 
ish. ™ ' greater sensitiveness to failure. Consequently the mere 
od: *SuMGifort t., give conscientious attention to so many different subjects 
a ay produce a nervous condition; but not because a girl is 


9 arniny too much, or even, in a certain sense, working too hard. 
ibition, 
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“Secondly, because this multiplication of the trivialities of 
education in the lower grades means the neglect or postpone- 
ment of subjects which even the ‘progressives’ still allow to 
approximate, at least, the fundamentals, there is a congestion 
of all these more important subjects, besides a fresh array of 
time-devouring frills, in the high-school years—the one period 
in a girl’s life when, if ever, she does run some risk. of physical 
breakdown from overstrain. As a result, if she be conscientious 
and ambitious, she does sometimes give way under the dread of 
failing to carry the sud- 
denly increased load for 
which she has not been ; 
properly trained. But a 
this, remember, is not the 
result of hard study; it is 
the natural consequence 
of never having been 
taught how to study 
hard. 

“But, thirdly, the mul- 
tiplicity of facts now be- 
ing pursued in the schools 
is particularly deadly to 
the girl because it gives 
a fresh impulse to the 
thing which has long 
been the peculiar foe of 
woman’s development: 
the tendeney to dissi- 
pate her abilities in the 
pursuit of an infinity 
of trivial activities. 
Trained in school to 
think that there are ‘so 
many things that it is 
nice for a girl to know 
how to do,’ she- goes on 
into womanhood, and 
through it, still thinking 
that there are so many 
things that it is nice for 
a woman to do, and 
she ambles along, doing 
them, so far as time and 
strength permit, until 
she comes up to that final function, which, it is truly refreshing 
to think, demands even of a woman her undivided attention. 
How pleasant to remember that not even the most domestic will 
ever have to turn back from the gate of Death to embroider a 
centerpiece or heat the milk for the baby.” 














ERICH KORNGOLD, 


A composer of 16 who reads phi- 
losophy as a pastime. 











Would men ever get anywhere, she asks with a decided show 
of humor, if they fussed around with as many disconnected 
things as most women do? 


“‘And the worst of our case is that we are rather inclined to 
point with pride to what is really one of the most vicious habits 
of our sex. We have all seen the swelling satisfaction with 
which the comely young schoolma’am, complimented upon a 
pretty gown, announces, ‘I made it myself.’ And we have all 
heard the chorus of admiring approbation following the an- 
nouncement—joined in it, perhaps, and asked to borrow the 
pattern. But really, viewed in the light of reason, what is 
there about the feat upon which she should so plume herself? 
Suppose that a man should point proudly to his nether garments, 
and say, ‘Lo! I made these trousers.’ I have not a mental pic- 
ture of even the most economical of his fellow clerks, or mail- 
carriers, or clergymen, or school-teachers, crowding around to 
admire and cry, ‘What a splendid way to spend your time out 
of business hours! And it looks just like a tailor-made.’ (Which 
last is just as truly a lie when we tell it to our fellow women as it 
would be if men told it to men.) 

“The truth is, most school-teachers who make their own 
clothes ought to be ashamed of it, for they are stealing time 
which belongs to their profession and their patrons. And if 
they defend themselves, as many of them have pitifully good 
reason to, with the plea of salaries so near the starvation-point 
that they might go unclad (which would disturb the minds of 
the Ohio legislature) unless they fashioned their own covering, 
I would reply that perhaps the general average of the salaries of 
women teachers might be appreciably raised, if any considerable 
number of them spent their time out of school hours in efforts 
to make themselves worthy of even the salary they now receive.” 














CHURCHES RAIDED BY THE JOBLESS 


synagogs of New York by homeless and jobless men 

is characterized by the Socialist New York Call as ‘‘a 
warning to capitalism.’”” To-day the wild men are marching, it 
says with reminders of the French Revolution. ‘To-morrow 
they will be singing, and to-morrow’s morrow they will be 
dancing.”’ This journal, which voices the feeling of the working- 
man, speaks with no sympa- 


[= RECENT ASSAULT on several. churches and 














and be converted just for a contemptible bed. We are not goj 

to kneel down and profess Christ just for something t« eat, 
‘*There shall be no more bread-lines for us either. No m 
standing in line with a cop hitting you on the head witha 
No more standing in line for a crusty piece of bread anc coffe. 
‘No, sir, we are going into the churches and the te) nples; 
the synagogs. If we are put out of them we will 20 to 
public buildings and then to the restaurants and hot: 's, and 
necessary we will g> to j 





thy, however, of the demon- 


It is much better to be in} 





strations led by Frank Tannen- 
baum, of the I. W. W. They 
began as a direct challenge to 
the churehes to substantiate 
the principles which they 
preach—to succor the weary 
and hungry in distress. A 
crowd of men entered a down- 
town church in New York at 
the close of an evening service 
‘and demanded the privilege of 
sleeping on the cushioned pews 
over night. The pastor in 
charge was wholly unprepared 
for such a practical emer- 
gency and could not meet it. 
The men’s requests were de- 
nied and the church cleared 
of an obstreperous crowd. The 
failure here added fuel to the 
fire of the “‘ down and outs,” and 
the marches were repeated on 
successive nights. Churches 
like the Labor Temple, the 
First Presbyterian, and St. 
Mark’s in the Bouerie met 








than a starving free slave 
the streets. We war: tog 
on the soft pews of 
churches and we \ ant 
share of the bread. We 
spend the night there and { 
morrow we will go t« anoth 
ehurch. 

“Now, if the city wants 
save us, we will tell t :emwh 
they can do. First, ‘et the 
see that men do not work g 
teen hours a day whi'e we 
out of work. Secon . if th 
won’t give us work, t ey hi 
got to give us: bread. 
want two substantial meal 
day and a decent »lace 
sleep.”’ 


After the first news of 
demonstration spread, a n 
ber of pastors in Grezter N 
York including Rev. Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, of the (Cé 
tral Congregational Chur 
Rev. John Howard Mell 
of the Church of the Ha 
Trinity, and Rev. Dr. Jam 
M. Farrar, of the First i 
formed Church, declared th 


the demands for food and THE CHURCH-STORMERS IN ST. MARK'S. would willingly throw op 

shelter when they were made of ‘ ang Tannenbaum. the — oo on the reader's a a their edifices so that those 
gel Mrs. Horton, an agitator of the I. W. W., are among those who = 

them. The spokesman of the paused from raiding to stand for the usual photograph. had been beaten back in f 


crowd, Frank Tannenbaum, 








struggle for bread could fi 





a Russian, who has been six 
weeks out of work, thus delivered himself at one of the churches 
where food and shelter were provided: 


“We do not beg. We do not accept charity; and what we get 
here to-night we do not regard as charity, but ask what is our 
right. We do not give thanks for it. We demand work. We 
demand bread, and if we do not get it, we will take it, and we will 
be getting back what belongs to us as our share. 

‘“Now, we want work. But we will not work for fifty cents 
a day. 

“We want $3 a day for no more than eight hours’ work a day. 
Any man who works mare scabs it on us when we are out of work, 
and he is not one of us. We want labor under union conditions, 
and unless we get it we won’t work, but we will demand bread. 
We must eat, even if we do not work. The bread belongs to us, 
and we will get it by hook or crook. ...... 

‘“We won't go to the Municipal Lodging House [‘you bet we 
won't,’ a voice yelled] because it is not fit for a dog. We can’t 
get to bed there until one in the morning, and we have to get up 
at four and then do five hours’ work for three hours’ sleep. If we 
go there three times we are sent to the Island as a vagrant. Let 
Kingsbury go and sleep there. Let him see how he likes it. 

“We will boycott the missions,’’ shouted the leader; and there 
was more applause. ‘‘We are not going to be mission stiffs 
who sell our souls for a mess of pottage, who become hypocrites 


safe harborage at night. J 
Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brookly 
the next morning announced that unemployed would 
served coffee and rolls at the Mayflower Mission at 6.30 @ 
morning. Regarding the problem of sheltering the unfort 
nate, the New York Tribune reports him as saying: 


“‘T think that if a hundred or a thousand men wanted to sk 
in Plymouth Church I most certainly would let them se 
there. You would also find me going out to get some food 
coffee for them. I never consider carpets and cushions bef 
I do the physical needs of mankind. If it is necessary 11 
open Mayflower Mission for the homeless. I do not think t 
conditions here are as bad as in Manhattan, but I am willl 
to do anything in my power to relieve distress. I believe I1 
call my men together to-morrow morning to find out what sl 
gestions they may have.” 


Rev. Dr. W. N. Guthrie, pastor of St. Mark’s, is reported | 
the New York Evening Post as saying: 


‘‘Here are some people professedly unemployed, with0 
shelter and without food. Now, they come to the church! 
ask our aid. If this is a church of Jesus Christ, here is a chal 
to do some good emergency work. If the men are putting U 
‘bluff,’ here is a chance to call it.’’ 
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The New York Call thus comments on the spectacle: 





“The action of those who invaded the churches was a foolish 
hing. 1! almost approximated imbecility. Those who led it 
vere not seeking the advantage of the working class, but personal 
dvertising. Had they the spirit, they would have gone out on 
brief bu: glorious career of roughing, 
cial, hiv hway, or criminal adven- 
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to accept work and wages, but they were to be seen yesterday 
on the streets urging shovelers to quit and leave the city defense- 
less against the worst snow-storm of years. ‘The wealthy must 
take care of the unemployed,’ said one of them. 

“‘Labor-unions have indignantly disavowed such tactics. Not 
for them is the deliberate preference of beggary or the extortion 














ure. They had none of the graces 
not gol hat wou'd permit them to do so. 
’ Cat. Bithey did the best they could, but it 
No m as bad for them, and will have a 
‘h a chi mebac!. for the class they pretended 
Coffee, 0 represi nt.” 


‘ples g 

a to i The N. w York Sun sees the I. W. 
‘8, andy as “‘i) tent on establishing a con- 
| bat jition © terror and brigandage.”’ 
» slave gpheir a: ents, it says, have ‘“‘de- 


to semmiberatel) kept men from accepting 
of iiyork, w! le they have been enlisting 


“= Whe wasirels, the vicious, and the 
pe riminal in their legion of unrest.” 


© anotmlhe Ne York World emphasizes 
he pect iar disparity between the 

| Wants HBttitude of the I. W. W. agitators 
: ry nd the abundant opportunity for 
valk Mork cased by the recent storms: 
li'e we 
ic. if th 
Ley ha 
read. 
ul meals 











had pro. ided shelter for the homeless 
f needel, two I. W. W. agitators, 
bunday night, led a company of men 
o the ‘ifth Avenue Presbyterian 








“Care ully avoiding churches which Copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood. New York 
A SURPRIZE FOR ST. MARK’S VESTRY. 


The jobless sleeping on the benches and floor after their day of marching and speechmaking. 


















lace Mh hurch nd extorted money by threat, 


which is a crime. The weak yielding of the trustees increased 
hat was already a growing danger to the order of the city. 

“At the moment when this demand was made, contractors 
nd city officials were seeking men to work at snow removal, 
pfering food in advance and wages at the end of each day. 
.W. W. leaders not only advised men in the lodging-houses not 
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' withe AS SEEN BY A SOCIALIST CARTOONIST. 

hureh ( “Say, churches are places to doze in, not sleep in. Don’t you un- 
is a chal derstand the refinements of the English language? ”’ 

itting —Ryan Walker in The Call (New York). 











of money under threat to honest work; but there are character- 
less men in town who will be quick to see the opportunity, and 
unless energetic measures are used we may expect gangs of 
professional gunmen and thugs to join the professional unem- 
ployed in terrorizing public assembles from the Battery to * 
Harlem. 

“Not since the first snow-storm, more than two weeks ago, 
has any man able and willing to wield a shovel needed to lack 
steady work in New York. The I. W. W. leaders who are 
inviting the worst elements of a great city to plunder do not 
want work; they do not want their dupes to accept work. They 
seek a ‘social revolution,’ and society should know how to meet 
the challenge. Work for those who want it and the rigor of 
the law for criminals will meet the situation.” 


After four days of such descents, the jobless entered a Catho- 
lic Church and were subsequently lodged in jail. 





THE ARGUMENT AGAINST CATHEDRALS—Episcopa- 
lians in the diocese of Pennsylvania are talking about building 
a cathedral, being urged on, perhaps, by the rising of New York’s 
great Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Morningside Heights. 
But there are those who protest against the agitation, and The 
Episcopal Recorder (Philadelphia, Ref. Epis.) affirms that that 
distinguished Protestant Episcopal layman, Mr. Francis A. 
Lewis, speaks very wisely when he says: 


“A .cathedral unquestionably has artistic value; but the 
millions spent upon it would be more wisely invested in needed 
diocesan enterprises and in increasing rectors’ salaries. The 
proper compensation of the clergy is the most important propo- 
sition for immediate consideration, and it gets very little, 
because, unlike a cathedral, it makes no appeal to the imagina- 
tion. No man in any profession can do his best work if he is 
under constant financial strain. This is the condition of too 
many of the clergy, and it is not theirown fault. There is in the 
Church, as in the world, entirely too marked a tendency to 
‘go into the show business.’ I offer no criticism on cathédrals 
in places like New York or Washington, because I am not 
familiar with conditions existing in. those cities; but I well 
know conditions existing in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the city of Philadelphia; and to raise a large sum of money to 
build and support a cathedral here (assuming it to be possible, 
which I do not believe,) would be just about as absurd as for a 
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man to. withdraw his children from school and cut down the 
supply of nourishing food in order to buy an automobile. Men 
may have done this, but that does not make it any more sensible.” 





FRANCE’S LATEST RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


OMAIN ROLLAND, the author of the romance, ‘Jean 
R Christophe,’”” which appeared in volume after volume 
for nine years, is credited with an influence upon the 
serious portion of French youth analogous to that of Tolstoy. 
The appraiser is Miss Ellen Key, the famous Swedish author, 
who writes of the now widely famous Frenchman in La Revue 
(Paris). The religious character of that influence is indicated 
in her declaration that ‘‘almost alone among the lettered men 
of to-day he has said to this youth that devotion augments 
moral force, that skepticism is poverty.’’ He has taught con- 
tempt of estheticism, pointed the distinction between art and 
artifice, and has transmitted the word of Goethe, “‘In the begin- 
ning was action.’’ Above all, she declares, 


““At a moment when there has been a reaction toward the 
Christian faith, against science aéciised of having been unable 
to explain life, youth has found in his works a new, free, and 
living source of religion.” 


In giving an analysis of Rolland’s religious view, Miss Key 
supplements her deductions from the novel in question by 
statements made to her in letters from the author. She says: 


“The fervent religious atmosphere which fills this volume, 
and which inspires all Romain Rolland’s work, has sometimes 
diseconcerted his friends and his critics. Is he a believer, and is 
he attached to any church? The dogmatists, confronted by the 
absolute independence of his spirit, not only do not adopt 
him, but are his enemies. The freethinkers of France, to whom 
freethought often signifies materialism, do not feel that he 
belongs to them. To what party, then, is Romain Rolland 
attached?”’ 


She demanded the answer from himself and he responded in 
the following letter: 


“T neither can nor will give a metaphysical Credo. I will 
never deceive myself by saying what I know or do not know. I 
can imagine or hope, but I will never confine myself within the 
limits of a belief, for I hope to develop until my last day. I 
reserve for myself an absolute liberty of intellectual renovation. 
I have many gods in my Pantheon: my chief goddess is Liberty. 

‘‘At present I do not separate the human soul from the 
divine spirit, but I scarcely believe that this spirit fills the 
universe. It seeks to fill it, but there is nothing to show that it 
will succeed. Even in this regard I reserve form for liberty. 
Pure monism does not satisfy me; I incline rather to a dualism 
like that of the ancient Empedocles. I have a limitless admira- 
tion for the pre-Socratic philosophers, the sages of Ionia and 
greater Greece. My first work, written at Rome twenty years 
ago, was a drama called ‘Empédocle.’ 

“To me the struggle between two principles is evident in the 
course of history. The question is whether there is a third 
principle in which the other two are included or harmonized. <A 
trinity therefore; it is singular how this form imposes itself 
upon the human mind! But a trinity very different from that 
of the Christians, since it comprises a father and two brothers 
in struggle. A trial which approaches the antique cosmogony 
of which we find a reflection in Hesiod in Chaos, Gaia, and Eros. 
If I live, I shall try to deepen my knowledge of ancient thought. 
Those old philosophers lived in more intimate contact with 
nature than any of their successors, and, moreover, they gathered 
the thousandfold wisdom of all the Orient.” 


Miss Key also wrote to an unnamed friend of Rolland concern- 
ing the author’s beliefs. He confirmed Rolland’s statement of 
his refusal to accept any constraint of liberty, and added: 


‘He believes in the duality of body and soul in an absolute 
and organic manner. He hopes sincerely to quit this body 
and enter into a larger life. No personal immortality! .. . 
That would be the continuation in the captivity of a person- 
ality, which to him appears stifling. He knows that he will 
go to live in God, not attaching to this word any anthropomor- 
phie sense, beholding in it ‘the sun of universal life of which the 
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creatures are the rays.’ He loves to plunge . . . into a medi 
tion wherein he totally forgets personality and wherein he f es) 
a sort of intoxication.”—Translation made for Tue Lite 
Dicest. , 


THE CHURCH AT THE PANAMA FAIR 


We are ‘‘the major-generals of the Christian ( hureh; Thic 


asks William T. Ellis in The Continent (( hieago) 

doing to take advantage of the opportunity offers 
by the Panama-Pacific Fair at San Francisco next year? yj 
represent the achievements of American Protestantisi: befoy 
the eyes of the whole world is a ‘“‘task without precedent,” { 
“the Exposition will be a sort of earthly judgment-diy,” th 
greatest chance ‘‘since the Eleven set forth” after Penteg 
‘to tell the story that was to transform the world.” Is it withj 
the power of the American Church then, asks this writer, { 
‘create a display at the Exposition that will impress its«lf mo 
vividly upon every visitor than any exhibit by commerce , 
government, or in machinery or new forms of amusement?" 
The Christians on the spot, in the San Francisco churc jies, ay 
awake to their responsibilities in the matter, according to Mr, 
Ellis. ‘‘They have a committee confronting the problem ané 
its solution; and one of their ablest pastors, Dr. H. H. Bell, 
the United Presbyterian Church, has been set apart aid con 
missioned as chief executive in putting the enterprise through. 
But, we are reminded, ‘‘this duty needs the combined wisdom 
of the keenest minds of the Church. No single man or bo 
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or organization is equal to it.”” So saying, Mr. Ellis proceed we 
to tell us what is to be expected of the Church’s exhibit at & os r 
Francisco: Binding, 1 
“The average person knows little of the literary output of th 
Christian Church. The total is of Niagaralike proportion ‘ 
How long a freight-train would it take to carry one year’s pn 
duction of the distinctively Christian literature in America, apa : 
from the Bible? How does the total of religious books bulk wi - 
books on other subjects? Shall a printing-press be kept runnin to the re 
all the time at the Exposition to give out the printed story of th 
Church of Christ in America to every Exposition visitor? Wh 
souvenir shall travelers take home from this particular exhibi 
Shall it be a post-card of the ‘twentieth-century Sunday-schoi and easy 
crusaders,’ or something even more beautiful and modern an either th 
representative? In this literature display there may be 1 Leather | 
competition; whatever is done must be representative of 
denominations. In d ° 
‘*A colossal Bible display—huge, simple, and sensational, i la 
the best sense of the word—is inevitable at the Exposition. _ Printed on 
“The closely organized Sunday-school movement will find iJ imported for 
ingenuity taxed to show the extent and character of its wo face, resultir 
since the conventional charts will probably be tabooed as eentiane, 
suited to the needs of the occasion. Here, as elsewhere, t . mage = 
display should be executed in broad, strong strokes that on ™ Si, 
outstand. , 
“‘Somehow, also, the condensed cream of ‘the world in Bosto Regu 
should be given as the visualization of the Church’s mission : 
work. It will be here for the first time in competition with ‘Prit ted or 
real world exposition. The Church should ask no odds. Clear 12% ene 9 
Christian missions are confronted with the obligation of proviig “* printed f 
at San Francisco that theirs is the most cosmopolitan enterp , seer 40 
in the world. And whatever is done will have to square with ical e Fs. 
foreigners’ definite knowledge of conditions in every land. 3,000 se 
“The distinctively American aspect of the Christian conque Th ~ 
is, of course, to be set forth. This must be told as a story ft RARE 
the comprehension of the tired and hurrying visitor.” 
These possibilities, we are told, have been perceived } 
the San Francisco committee. A site has been secured and p! 
have been drawn for a building in the unique form of “an op@ ;, the 1914 
Bible, standing on end, with the entrance at the back of tM World,’ cc 
book,’”’ and surmounted by ‘‘a cross-crowned tower.’ T! ood oo 
display, we read in The Continent, ‘‘is in no sense in opposilill] ;4.. Pos 
to the magnificent reproduction of St. Peter’s which the Catholj CANAL, al 
Church is building on the Exposition grounds. The only aim‘ 10} x1 





to make a fair representation of the faith and works of # 
majority of American Christians.” 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Quality, Service and Lower Cost Mileage 
for Goodrich Tire Users 


Goodrich Unit Molding is really the 
original “Safety First” idea in tire 
construction. Safety must go deeper 
than the tread. 

% % 
It must be made into the tire. Goud- 
rich Tires are built on a foundation of 
Safety. P: - 

~~ 7° 
The quality of Goodrich Tires today 
is the standard by which all high grade 
tires are judged. This is because they 
represent the perfection of tire-making 
and tire-knowledge. 

% 
The user of Goodrich Tires gets the 
utmost in service and mileage, because 
each tire wears as a unit—every part 
of the tire helping every other part to 
perform the service demanded of it. 
And now the Goodrich Safety Tread 
solves the skidding and sliding prob- 
lem for the motorist and gives him 
“Safety First” in actual operation as 
well as in construction. 
No odd projections to knock out the 
underlying tire structure or to make 
your car ride roughly. 


Goodrich 
icy Tires 


Best in the Long Run 





The Goodrich Safety Tread 
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Five 
The “Safety First” Symbol 


Bars and a Crosstie 


The strong rubber fingers of 
the Safety Tread stop the 
skid before it starts. They 
make the brake effective and 
make your steering sure. 











Just the unit-group of bars and 
crosstie which brace and balance 
strain on the tire so that the Safety 
Tread runs asa smooth tread—gives 
more actual service and mileage. 


Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever produced in the Goodrich factory : 




















| Smooth | Safety Grey | Smooth | Safety Grey 
Size | Tread | Tread |InmerTube|| Size | Tread | Tread | Inner Tube 

rices | Prices Prices rices | Prices Prices 

30x3 /|$11.70|$12.65| $2.80 34x4 | $33.00 | $35.00} $6.15 
30x3%| 15.75| 17.00 3.50 35x4%| 34. 36.05 6.30 
32x3)2| 16.75) 18.10 3.70 36x4| 35.00} 37.10 6.45 
33x4 23.55} 25.25 4.75 37x5 41.95| 44.45 7.70 
34x4 24.351 26.05 4.90 38x5%) 54.00 57.30! 8.35 








Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tiresin stock or can get them for you 
from one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Factories: 


Akron, Ohio 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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Company is the sort of an organization that you 
would conduct, if you were a successful manufacturer. The 
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Lexington “four” at $1835 and the Howard “‘six”’ at $2375 are the 
sort of cars that you, yourself, would build; because they include those 
splendid requisites that invariably make for manufacturing success. 
, 5 “Goodness in the goods’’ means vastly more than “‘sky-rocket”’ 
A Nea > salesmanship; and the “built-in” quality and endurance such 

Ye a. as you see in this type of motor car is not attained by 
“get-rich-quick"’ methods. 


Write today for 


illustrated catalog. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





‘¢ [T MAGISME” is the latest poe 
fashion—its devotees would give ; 
a more dignified name. The writers of th 
school (many of whom, like Ezra Poy) 
are Americans living in London) gh, 
with the Futurists a dislike for rime gy 
the other established conventions ¢ 
poetry. They are concerned cliiefly, jj 
seems, with the presentation of |eautif 
images, and, for some reason noi readil 
understood, they believe in only th 
homeopathic use of capital letters. 
Albert and Charles Boni publis! as th 
current issue of The Glebe (edited \y 
Alfred Kreymborg) ‘‘ Des Imagistes: 4 
Anthology.’’ There are ten contributory 
some of whom—Ezra Pound and Foy 
for example—h.ve 4 
reputations as ma<ers \ 
eccentric in character. Th 
volume is interesting as a literary curiosity; 
at any rate, and some of the poeins, lily 
the one we quote below, show that thei 
‘* Tmagistes ’’ are keenly sensitive to tk 
more picturesque aspects of natur« 


made 
less 


ready 
verse 


Hallucination 
By F. S. FLINT 


London, my beautiful, 
it is not the sunset 
nor the pale green sky 
shimmering through the curtain 
of the silver birch, 

nor the quietness; 

it is not the hopping 
of birds 

upon the lawn, 

nor the darkness 
stealing over all things 
that moves me. 


But as the moon creeps slowly 
over the tree-tops 

among the stars, 

I think of her 

and the glow her passing 

sheds on men. 


London, my beautiful, 

I will climb 

into the branches 

to the moonlit tree-tops, 
that my blood may be cooled 
by the wind. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company publishes 
““The Wine Press: A Tale of War,” } 
Alfred Noyes. Theodore Watts-Duntol 
has called this poem “ the strongest ple 
for peace and denunciation of bloodshel 
that has appeared for many and many 
year.” Partial quotation would be unfa 
to this remarkable poem, so we give onl! 
the stirring epilog. 


The Dawn of Peace 


By ALFRED NOYES 


Yes—‘‘on our brows we feel the breath 
Of dawn,” tho in the night we wait! 
An arrow is in the heart of Death, 
A god is at the doors of Fate! 
The Spirit that moved on the Deep 
Is moving through the minds of men: 
The nations feel it in their sleep. 
A change has touched their dreams again. 
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Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts, from East to West. 
A doubtful light is in their skies, 
A gicam that will not let them rest; 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignaled as the approach of Spring, 
Invincible as the hawthorn-tide. 


Have y:t not heard, tho’ darkness reigns, 
A peuple’s voice across the gloom, 
A distant thunder of rending chains, 
And nations rising from their tomb, 
Then— if ye will—uplift your word 
Of c: nie wisdom, till night fail, 
Tell us He came to bring a sword, 
Spit poison in the Holy Grail. 


Say thit we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Tru‘hs that outface the burning sun: 
The li htnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Tim, space, and linked all lands in one! 
Drean:s—but their swift celestial fingers 
Ha.« knit the world with threads of steel, 
Till no remotest island lingers 
Out-ide the world’s great commonweal. 


Tell us that custom, sloth, and fear 

Arc strong, then name them “common sense!” 
Tell that greed rules everywhere, 

Then dub the lie ‘‘ experience.”’ 
Year ifter year, age after age, 

Hs. handed down, through fool and child, 
For « irth’s divinest heritage 

Ti dreams whereon old wisdom smiled. 


Dreams, are they? But ye can not stay them 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 

Trut!:, Love, and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power; 

Strive. if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring thro’ leaf and spray. 

Driv: back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


It is the Dawn! The Dawn! The nations 
From East to West have heard a cry,— 
Through all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high; 
Here —on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher— 
Make straight that highway for our God. 


We wish that there were space to quote 
the ‘* Panama Ode,”’ that is the feature of 
a recent issue of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse. Instead we take two exquisite 
lyrics by the same author. The love-song 
is particularly delightful. 


A Love-Song 
By HARRIET MONROE 


Your love is like a blue, blue wave 
The little rainbows play in. 

Your love is like a mountain cave 
Cool shadows darkly stay in. 


It thrills me like great gales at war, 
It soothes like softest singing. 

It bears me where clear rivers are, 
With reeds and rushes swinging; 

Or out to pearly shores afar 
Where temple bells are ringing. 


The Inner Silence 
By HARRIET MONROE 


Noises that strive to tear 

Earth’s mantle soft of air 
And break upon the stillness where it dwells: 
The noise of battle and the noise of prayer, 
The cooing noise of love that softly tells 
Joy's brevity, the brazen noise of laughter— 


| 
| 
| 
| 























No Loss of Accuracy through 
Changes in Temperature 


ENTRIFUGAL force is an absolutely re- 
liable means of accurately measuring car 


speed. 


It is constant, 
and summer, in high altitudes and low. 


unvarying, in winter 
It 1s 


this force that controls every movement of the 


Jones 


Geared to the Truth 


From hub to dial the Jones Centrifugal 
Speedometer represents one continuous, 
unbroken, metal-to-metal contact, 
through which the exact speed of the 
road wheel is directly passed up to the 
recording hand. It is literally geared 
to the truth. 


Few Parts and Strong 


The Jones Centrifugal Speedometer has 
no delicate hair springs or compensating 
mechanism. Its parts are few, simple, 
and proof against the destructive effect 
of vibration. 


It is Read Without Effort 


The indicating hand moves steadily 
over the clock-face dial which is easy to 
read from any part of the car. Many 
other noteworthy features, sucl as the 


Speedometer 


entrifugal Principle 


instantaneous trip reset, give increased 
convenience. 


Backed by a Service and 


Guarantee of Known Integrity 
The H. W. Johns-Manville Company 


now control the selling and marketing 
policies of the Jones Centrifugal Speed- 
ometer. Johns-Manville Service 
Branches, in practically every principal 
city of the United States and Canada, 
are equipped to handle with expert 
efficiency all matters pertaining to ad- 
justments, repairs and replacements. 
The J-M Guarantee Tag attached to 
each instrument is your assurance of 
satisfaction. When you specify Jones 
equipment you are assured of.a principle 
giving absolute reliability, and a Service 
that is established rather than promised. 


Write nearest Branch for booklet. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Brake Lining, Spark Plugs, Electric Lamps, 
ry Batteries, V izers, A 


Carburetors, D 
Akron 





P 


Speedometers, Horns, Fire Extinguishers, 
to Locks, Fuses, Tapes, Packings, etc. 


New York 





Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Charlotte 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Detroit 
Duluth 








Galveston 
Houghton 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles THEO 


Johns-Manville Service Branches in 
49 cities assure satisfactory Serv- 


ice to Jones Speedometer owners 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


COVERS 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
Toledo ; 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 


Youngstown 





Louisville 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark, N. J. 


New Orleans 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 














Yes, Billiards! 


The Pastime for Leisure 
Hours at Home 


Billiards is a stimulating, interesting 
game of skill in which young and old 
may indulge to their hearts’ content 
with the greatest pleasure and profit. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, oldest and largest of all Bil- 
liard Table concerns, now offers a com- 
plete line of Home Billiard and Pocket- 
Billiard Tables at very attractive prices. 


‘BABY GRAND" 


The Home Billiard Table 
With the Fast Cushions 


The “Baby Grand” is a superb crea- 
tion in genuine Mahogany. Fitted with 
the celebrated Monarch Cushions which 
have the highest possible speed obtain- 
able with absolute accuracy of angle. 
Slate Bed is covered with the finest 
imported Billiard Cloth. Concealed 
drawer to hold Playing Outfit. Sizes: 
3x6; 342x7; 4x8. Other Brunswick 
styles include the popular “Convert- 
ible” Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Ta- 
bles, which serve also as Dining Tables, 
Library Tables or Davenports. 


A Word to Parents 


Ask for a little book entitled “Our Boys 
Now Live at Home,” in which fathers and | 
mothers tell how the “‘Baby Grand” has made 
home more attractive to boys. 


Easy to Buy—Here’s Why 


We are pleased to extend the most liberal 
terms of payment on any size or style of Bruns- 
wick Billiard Table you may select. Let the 
small payments cover an entire year if you 
desire. You will find it true economy to buya 
realbilliard table,rather than a mere makeshift. 


Free Outfit Included 


The price of each table includes a complete, high grade 
Playing Outfit—Cues, Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, As- 
sorted Cue Tips, Cue Tip Cement, Markers, Billiard 
Brush, Lightning Cue Clamps, Wrench, Spirit Level, 
Cover, Book on “‘How to Play,” etc., etc., etc. 


(Send Coupon for Free Book) 
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| All these affront me not, nor echo after 

| Through the long memories. 

| They may not enter the deep chamber where 
| Forever silence is. 


Silence more soft than Spring hides in the ground 
Beneath her budding flowers; 
Silence more rich than ever was the sound 
Of harps through long warm hours. 
*Tis like a hidden vastness, even as tho 
Great suns might there beat out their measures 
slow 
Nor break the hush mightier than they. 
There do I dwell eternally, 
There where no thought may follow me, 
Nor stillest dreams whose pinions plume the way. 


There are many defects in the following 
poem. The writer uses “did” not to 
strengthen the sense, but ‘o accommodate 
the rhythm, and he unnecessarily omits the 
article before a noun, giving some parts of 
his poem the effect of an unskilful transla- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is an interesting 
poem, sincere and vivid. The custom 
described is very old, but we have never 
seen it mentioned in English verse. Before 
the Jewish New Year, the old women 
measure the graves with yarn, which they 
later weave into wicks for lamps by which 
students read the Law in the synagogs. 
The poem appears in The Hebrew Standard. 


Feldmessen 


(Measuring the Graves) 
By ALTER ABELSON 


On hill and glade, the flowers fade, 
The bleaching grass is all a-cold: 
The leaves all frayed, in dust are laid, 
The shrewd and churlish winds grow bold. 


Like jealous thieves, they tear the leaves 
That shiver, clinging to the tree; 

The Eden leaves—the heart, it grieves, 
The chilly air’s a prophecy. 


And signs of loss and wreckage float; 
A tear is trembling in the sky; 

The bird, a lump is in her throat, 
For song and summer that must die. 


Granny, these Ellul penance days, 
Days, purgatorial, sad and sere, 
Like pilgrim plods her dolorous ways 

To burial-grounds to drop her tear. 


With prophesying heart and look, 

The yarn in use for shrouds she buys; 
And lays it in her prayer-book, 

And wipes, and wipes again her eyes. 


And hobbling hies her to the graves; 
Her heart, a nest of gnawing fears; 
And there unwinds, unwinds and laves 
The thread with tears—they weep, her years. 


She sobs and sighs some sacred word, 
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Within her heart; as if she heard 
The whir of worms in coffins spawn. 


| With pain as if the graves did yawn 
| 
| 


She bows her head, and lays the thread, 
And metes and measures every mound; 
Each peaceful dwelling of the dead, 
Each holy home in silence bound. 


| Her tears, they well, her tears, they roll, 
| As on the grave she lays the line; 
And something sobs within her soul, 
| “You, too, one day will have this shrine. 
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“Your sacred mound, some hands will mete; 
Who knows if not your fingers now 

Have measured here your life’s retreat, 
The grave which time for you will piow?” 


She wipes a tear, winds up again 

The hallowed, dusty tear-touched thread: 
She takes it home, and weaves amain 

A wick by which the Torah’s read. 


A wick, a lamp for Judah's camp, 
That keeps the Torah’s law of life— 
And then she sighs—* No more they trarnp, 
The dead, the dead are free from strife. 


“O Lord, of love and living years, 
We lit Thy Torah’s lamp so long 

With threads of graves, with threads of tears, 
When will we weave it threads of song’”’ 


The late Charles Warren Stoddard wasa 
gifted poet, who wrote all too little to 
satisfy his admirers. Mr. Charles Phillips 
published in a recent issue of the San 
Francisco Monitor (which he edits) two 
beautifully wrought sonnets. Seldon: has 
this form been used more successfully as 
a medium for the description of aspects of 
nature. 


Yo-Semite 
By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Innumerable lessons to relate 
And myriad voices rushing to baptize 
These chosen lips, which send into the skics 
Their oracles, to awe and elevate. 
The world’s chief mouthpiece is this marvelous 
gate, 
That lavish nature wholly sanctifies 
With majesty and beauty. Here my eyes 
Some revelation seem to penetrate; 
For God, begetting _mysteries from the first, 
All glorified, stood down upon the rock, 
And smiling through, the curious eart!h was 
riven— 
A thousand silver arteries were burst— 
The mountains staggered from the fearful siiock, 
With heart laid bare to the soft eyes of 
Heaven. 


The First Rain 
By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


Between the ranks of thistle, down the road, 
The fantom flocks of sunbeams hastily, 
With gilded feathers of the butterfly, 

Disperse away; anon a weary load 

Of grain, wild scented, being freshly mowed 
Comes smoking on; as from the brooding sky 
There fall deliberate, still showers of shy, 

Big raindrops all around. The teamsters goad 

The swaying oxen, steaming, to a shed 
For covering. The brown and dusty trees 

Are whispering, as eagerly they spread 
Their branches in the rain, and stand at ease 

And listen, yonder in the clover bed 
The happy buzzing of ten thousand bees! 


From The Smart Set we take this exquisite 
epigram. 


Rarer Than Comets 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Acuter than the tick of time 
Is the most trivial word you say— 
And fitter than the perfect rime 
Your lips each moment of the day. 


Rarer than comets waited for 
Or rays of dawn in all the lands, 
Move your two feet upon the floor, 





Gleam the ten fingers of your hands. 
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your motor 


Only 1 oil in 9 is correct for your car 


Th: is conservative. 

There are two vital factors 
in automobile motor lubri- 
cation. One is the oil’s qual- 
ity. the other is the fitness 


of tne oil’s body for your 
type of motor. 

There are many varia- 
tions in the body of oils. 


Curly one is correct for 
you motor. 


There are also many va- 
riations in quality. But, un- 
der the heat of service in 
your motor, only one quality 
wil’ show maximum lubri- 
cating efficiency. 


\Vhat if your oil is below 
the highest quality or incor- 
rect in body? 


Loss of power or undue 
friction, or both, must result. 
Repair bills follow. 


Consumption of gasoline 
and oil mounts up. 
Two motor demands 


You may “want” correct lubri- 
cation. But you will seldom get 
it by chance. 


A guide 


It is of the utmost importance 
that you find the oil whose body 
suits your motor and whose qual- 
ity offers the highest protection 
after the oil has been distributed. 


It is now generally known that 
oil of correct body for your car can 
be determined only by detailed mo- 
tor analysis— backed by scientific 
lubricating experience. 





How friction hides 


We are sometimes asked why 
incorrect lubrication does not al- 
ways show up quickly in a motor. 


That is an interesting question. 


Some years ago motor parts 
were more exposed. Cars were 
often under-powered. Noise, over- 
heating and loss of power gave 
the motorist timely warnings to 
investigate his lubrication. 


But today most motors are 
amply powered and are largely 
closed in. Loss of power may not 
be noticed. Sound is deadened 
beneath metal jackets. Parts are 
frequently out of sight and hear- 
ing. 

It is much like smothering an 
alarm-clock gong under a pillow. 


The noises of friction are now 
partly smothered. But the fric- 
tion still exists. 


There is only one safeguard 
against undue friction — correct 
lubrication. 


The solution 


As a fundamental step in pro- 
ducing the oils specified in the 
Chart below we analyzed the 
motors of every make of auto- 
mobile. We found widely varying 
conditions. 

Correct lubrication for every 
type of motor demanded several 
grades of oil. 

Keeping before us the special 
requirements of gasoline engine 
lubrication, we manufactured 
these grades from selected crude 
stocks. 

In our Lubricating Chart we 
then specified the correct grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for each car. 
Every year by fresh analyses and 
demonstration, this Chart is 
brought up to date to cover the 
models for that year. 

This Chart, printed in part 
below, for a number of years has 
been a standard guide to correct 
lubrication. Our complete Chart 
will be mailed you on request. 


Make a note of the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil specified for 
your car. Make sure that you 
secure it—buying preferably in 
the original barrels, half-barrels 
and sealed five-gallon and one- 
gallon cans, marked with the 
red Gargoyle. 


Then there can be no doubt 
that your oil will be scientifically 
correct for your car in both body 


and quality. You will use the 
“one”’ oil essential to the longest 
life of your car and the greatest 
pleasure in motoring. 

On request we will mail a pam- 
phlet on the lubrication of Auto- 
mobile Engines. It describes in 
detail the common engine trou- 
bles and gives*their causes and 
remedies. 


The various grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, purified to remove free 
carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E’”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 


They can be secured from all 
reliable garages, automobile sup- 
ply houses, hardware stores, and 
others who supply lubricants. 


For information, kindly address 
any inquiry to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL CO. 
Rochester, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of 

high-grade lubricants for every class 

of machinery. Obtainable every- 
where in the world. 


BRANCHES: 

DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK 
Ford Bldg. 49 FederalSt. 29 Broadway 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 

Fisher Bldg. Farmer's Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA _ INDIANAPOLIS 
4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pythian Bldg. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Plymouth Bidg. 


to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, “‘A’’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloil A."" “‘Arc’* 


means “Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic.” 


















































For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A."”" The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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“The Chesterfield” 
$25 to $100 














its dependable accuracy. 





a 






“Judge Them All by Their Merits, 
But Not by Their Ages” 


Lord Chesterfield’s injunction to his son holds as true to- 
day as it did nearly two centuries ago. 

Let the choice of your watch be governed, not by its tradition, but by its 
inherent mechanical perfection; by its unerring time-telling qualities, by 
If this be your standard you will find your sound 


judgment reflected i in the sterling character of the 


oy 


South teri 


ester 


qentiemans watehg 











fiel 





ens 





in advance of its time. 


ficed to app e. The Chest 





thin-model watch. 





THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., 





You will find it a watch made with master-skill, a a se 
Through unique principles applied 
by expert American wellness accuracy has not been sacri- 

field with all its grace is a 
more than a thin-model watch; it’s an accurate, time-telling 
It is made efficiently for efficient men. 

See it at the nearest South Bend jeweler’s store. can 

Chesterfield in various models, from 15 to 21 jewels, $25 to $100. 
especially to see the new double-roller movement. 


mentary volume on watches will be gladly mailed if you write us. 


3 Lake Street, South Bend, Ind. 





; @ i 
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i Mark of Ever- 

lasting Accuracy 


You get the 
Ask 


Our little compli- 








ADVICE TOAWIFE 


an admirable handbook for all 
women entering married life. Revised 
to date by Docror CHAVAssE. 
By mail, $1.00 
Pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and mail to 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave. , NewYork 


Listed abroad among the twelve 


f 
Vas. 
most important books of the year. 


Here for the first time the mystery of Lady 
Stanhope is cleared up, and just as the publi- 
cation of certain Bronté letters recently created 
discussion, so will criticism follow the publica- 
tion of Lady Hester's letters in this volume. 


With 20 illustrations. 
Octavo, cloth, boxed, $5.00 net. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Lady Hester Lucy 
Stanhope 


A New Light on Her 
Life and Love Affairs 
By FRANK HAMEL 














We can help you cut down 
your smoking expense with- 
out deprivi ourself of a 

delightfal smoke 


Try these high-grade, clean, hand- made, 
without paste, long filler I-SEE-CC 
SMOKES, sent fresh, direct we 
factory to you. F 

Slendora, 6 in. slender stogie, for in- 
between smoke. Clear Havana, hand-made; 
100 to the box. Price per hundred, $3.00. 

Senior, Gin. panatela stogie; 50 to the box. 
Price per hundred, $3.00. 

Adrema, 5 in. clear Havana filler cigar; 50 ae 
to the box. Price per hundred, $3.50. 

Nuera, 5} in. Cigar, clear Havana. 
filler and wrapper; fe. to the box. 
Price per hundred, $7.50 













Aroma, 5} in. Cigar, clear Havana filler; 50 
to the box. Price per hundred, $5.00. 

Slenderita, 6 in. slender ange: 100 to the 
box. Price per hundred, $2.00 

Junior, 5 in. panatela ghape; 50 to the box. 
Price per hundred, $2. 

Your money back quickly if not satisfied. 

If you prefer, send 40c for ten assorted 
sample smokes, prepaid and insured. 

Men of good address wanted, everywhere, to 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A DEFENSE OF STINGINESS 


| is sometimes said that one of the 


| to avoid being classed as either a “‘ 
lor a 


most difficult things for a man to do jg 
spender” 
“tightwad.”” Many who would like 
to keep on middle ground become }iberal 
spenders to escape being called sting , and 
live to regret their extravagances. Wh-ther 
very many close-fisted men come to wo 
through their economy is not so much of a 
certainty. A man who says he is proud 
of the fact that he is what most peopl: call 
stingy insists in an article in The Ame “ican 
Magazine that one may achieve not only 
material prosperity, but happiness thr ugh 
strict personal economy. This pn an’s 
training in thrifty business methods b gan 
when he was a farm urchin of twelve. His 
father, who believed the Prodigal’s fz ther 
ought to have given his wastrel a mel of 
cold ‘‘ vittles”’ and sent him to the fielus to 
work instead of killing a good corn-fed calf 
for him, taught him that it was a sin to 
waste money or to spend it reckle:sly, 
and he never forgot the lesson. He had 
two brothers and several sisters -vho 
received the same discipline, but in t.eir 
cases the effect was just the opposite; 
their father’s ‘‘closeness’’ made them [feel 
that they were being deprived of too 
many pleasures, and they became liberal 
spenders as soon_as they left the family 
hearthstone. And their spendthrift habits 
reacted upon the author of this sketch. 
As we read: 


I attended high school in town, driving 
in after doing the milking and chores in 
the morning and earning a dollar a month 
by taking with me the daughter of a 
neighbor who also was in high school, and 
who afterward became my wife. I attended 
to all the milking and to the butter, and 
invested in hogs to use the skim milk and 
buttermilk. The neighbor’s daughter and 
I sold our butter, eggs, and often whipping- 
cream, before school, and I arranged with 
the liveryman to pasture some horses for 
him in return for his caring for our rig 
during school-time. I worked his horses 
on light farm-work while pasturing them 
and charged father a small sum for their 
work above what the pasturage was worth, 
so made money all round. 

When I was twenty-one I went ‘i the 
State university to take the short agri- 
cultural course, paying my own way. 
I planned to remain on the farm and be a 
farmer, having talked it over with the 
other boys and learned that they intended 
to leave just as soon as father would grant 
permission for them to go. Bob was first 
to leave. He sought a position with the 
stock-yards man who had treated us so well 
on our first visit to the city, and was paid 
eighty dollars a month, which seemed a 
fortune to us; yet he never appeared to 
have money, and borrowed occasionally 
from father or from me. Father worried 
because Bob was not saving and feared he 
would become a spendthrift. Bob was 





solicit individual smokers. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








lavish with his gifts to mother and the 
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girls, and he sent father a handsome| ¢ 
present each birthday anniversary and on! ij 


Christmas. 


In turee years he was earning twog Bip 


hundred! dollars a month as buyer for the 


frm, and was doing a scalping business) § 
He} § 


on his own account at the yards. 
was a keen judge of live stock, a close, 
hard buver, and a hard worker. No matter 
how much he earned he never had much 
money saved. He reveled in the ‘‘plea- 
sures’’ |e had wanted while on the farm, 
and mz: ‘ied a girl who helped him spend 


as rapii v as he earned. At forty he was 
eonside: d- rich, and a panic lasting only a 
few di wiped out his business, forcing 
him to return to a salaried job. He is in 
debt n 

Ben’ v, the baby of the family, left 
home .t twenty-two. Mother urged him |. § 
to rer) ain, but he insisted upon leaving, | § 


ured a job as salesman in a dry-goods 
the city nearest us. His pay was 


and se 
store 





small .ad he spent it all on clothes, buggy- 
rides, 1nd theaters. He always was in 
“hard luck”? and never received ‘“‘fair 
treatn ont.” He attempted to hold the| § 
gait o the richest and fastest young men! § 


in the city, and came a cropper that, but 


for fe her, might have ended in prison.| § 
.n the West now, working for a small | § 
Whenever he meets any one who| § 


He is 
salary 
know 
becau 
sendi! 
“rise 
had b 
Boi 
fellow s 
(they 
of stinginess. I had not the money to 
spend even had I desired to join the 
spending set. 


me he tells them how stingy I am, | 
e six or seven years ago I shut off | 
x him money to help him out of 
” into which his own extravagance 
ought him. 


with whom I became acquainted 


we decided it was worth while, and he had 
agreed to pay half the expense, figuring 


increased knowledge. 


a girl I had met in school, I spent about 
eight dollars more than the sum agreed 
upon, which I promptly charged to my- 
self. In the winter term I made up more 
than that in little economies, and really 
enjoved skimping myself with that object 
in view. It became a sort of game, and I 
found it pleasurable to save; nor can I 
honestly say I ever have regretted much 
that I missed. 





Up to that period stinginess with me) 
I never | 
What I saw | 


either had been instinct or habit. 
had learned to spend money. 
of the “‘spenders”’ at college disgusted me 
rather than excited envy. There were 
times when I was bitter, lonely, and 
resentful because I could not become part 
of the student body in spirit; yet I thought 
it unjust to be judged by a standard of how 
much money one spent in a year. I 
watched the leaders of classes, the ‘‘ popu- 
lar’ men, sometimes envying them, some- 
times feeling a kind of pity for them. It 
seemed to ime monstrous that boys should 
spend two, three, even five thousand 
dollars a year for nothing and, what seemed 
Worse, to see them spending four, often 
five, years of time and getting little of 
educational value. I do not mean to 
charge that all the popular men and women 
were of this class, but the great majority 


of those who were known were, and there 


(Continued on page 567) 





1 at high school and -college the | 


Father and I had calculated | 
exactly what the course would cost before | § 


that the farm would gain that much by my | : 


One term, during} § 
which: | imagined myself falling in love with | § 
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SPRING 


HOSE rare spring days are 

about here—the days when all 
nature summons you out-of-doors. 
Answer this call in a Detroit Elec- 
tric—the car that gives you at once 
the extreme of motoring luxury and 
the utmost in mechanical accuracy. 
The excellence of Detroit Electric 
cars for every use—shopping, social 
engagements, city and country 
drives—explains why every third 
electric pleasure car built is a 
Detroit Electric. 


May we send vou our new catalog? It describes 
in detail those features that have made the Detroit 
Electric the leader among Electrics 


ANDERSON ELecrric Car CoMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 
Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles in the world 
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Permits grouping together @// of your ALLSTEEL filing units—whatever 
your business or profession. Saves floor space. Minimizes your filing 
furniture expense. The intermembering principle of 


flict Office 


Furniture 

















makes it unnecessary to go from file to file for books, card indexes, letters, 
Reg. U.S. Pat 
‘Off. 


maps, legal blanks and documents. AL’ EEL construc- 
tion keeps records fire-proof, rodent-proof, climate-proof, 
dust-proof, sneak-thief-proof. ALLSTEEL looks like the 
most beautifully finished wood, and covers everything 
you need in filing equipment. Send for colored catalog, 
free, and name of your nearest dealer. (4) 


The General Fireproofing Co., Pocono 
Branches, New York and Chicago Agencies Everywhere 
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Smooth es .. = 


Detroit Springs take you over rough roads, railroad grades and conduits 
with a slow, easy dip like the glide of a boat. 


They stand alone in 


this quality. Only Detroit Springs have the exact measure of flexibility 
to absorb the big shocks, and they alone have a permanently sensitive 
resilience, which takes the bad spots as gently and safely the second 
year, as the second month of service. 


Emergency Strength 


Built for the emergency tests, for the big 
trials of road travel, Detroit Springs add the 
comfort of security to the comfort of a buoy- 
ant ride. 

To give you confidence against spring 
accidents, the leading engineers and master 
workmen of the industry are gathered here, 
working to the highest standard that can be 
reached. 

Our steel is the best that the world’s 
markets provide. 

We multiply the usual heat treatment. 

We multiply the usual inspection. 

We multiply the usual tests. 

Consequently, we multiply the riding com- 
fort and safety, and can multiply the usual 
guarantee. 


Guaranteed for Two Years 


The best guarantee car buyers usually get 
is one year on a car as a whole in normal 
service. A broken spring can always be 
traced to abnormal service. 

The Detroit Spring Guarantee covers 
abnormal service. It not only doubles or 
trebles your protection in length of service, 
but covers the emergency tests. This guar- 
antee we make direct to car owners. Its 
value is not so much in the contract to 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 2252 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Also manufacturers of L2#@SIL%, Harvey Friction Spring Gear, D. S. P. Drop Forgings, etc. 
RESILIENT 


TRADE MARK 


=SELF-LUBR 


replace, but in the standard of quality it 
establishes, making accidents and replace- 
ments too remote to consider. 


Self-Lubricating— Silent 


Another exclusive advantage possessed by 
Detroit Springs is our automatic lubricating 
device, newly invented. In every leaf a little 
container is stamped. This container is filled 
with a long lived lubricant. With every mo- 
tion of the spring, the lubricant is distributed. 
There is no squeaking, and friction is reduced 
without the frequent, tedious job of oiling. 


Specify Detroit Springs 


They cost more to make, they cost the 
car manufacturer more, but he is willing to 
pay the price to give his customers this added 
Safety, added comfort and durability. Look 
on the springs for the trade mark below, 
before you accept the car. It not only means 
the best springs, but indicates the manufac- 
turer’s high standards throughout. Specify 
them. Insist upon them. 

Free—‘‘From. Ore to Motor Car’’—our 
spring book, which gives the reasons why you 
should not be satisfied with less than 
Detroit Springs. Tells how Detroit Springs 
insure your safety and lengthen the life of 
your car and tires. Write for it now. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
(Continued from page 565) 


yas more talk of Williams spending 
$700 on « two-day racket, or Jones betting 
$1,000 on a baseball game, than there was 
of the honor men. 


After completing his studies our auto- 
biographer returned home and took up 
the management of the farm. His father 
died a year or two later and he sold his 
interest in the farm to a brother-in-law, 
intending to buy another tract of land in 
the neiziborhood. In the settlement of 
his father’s estate he received $1,000 for 
some extra work, and decided to take a 
yacatio. and spend it all. He bought a 
wardrole full of good clothes, so many that 
the neixzhbors gossiped that he was going 
to get married. Then he went to New 
York City and spent the thousand in 
seventeen days. He heaved a sigh of 
relief when the last dollar was gone, be- 
cause wasting money was the most absurd 
thing h< could imagine. About that time 
acattl--dealer whom he had met several 
years i efore offered him a good position 
as buyer and he accepted it. We quote 
further : 


My tirst trip was five weeks, covering 
the western part of the Mississippi States, 
during which I talked to hundreds of farm- 
ers, made exhaustive and accurate crop 
reports and bought little live stock, the 
condition of the cattle not suiting me. My 
employer told me not to be so particular 
and that I was robbing myself. When 
he saw my expense account he at first 
frowned, then roared with laughter. Not 
counting transportation, my expenses had 
been under two dollars and fifty cents a day, 
and when he found that on two short 
jumps I had ridden in day coaches to save 
sleeping-car fares he told me I was foolish, 
that the firm expected me to spend money 
and to travel in comfort, and he advised 
me to get out and spend money with pro- 
spective sellers. I told him laughingly that 
I was stingy and expected to be quite as 
stingy with the firm’s money as if it were 
my own; that spending money unnecessar- 
ily might account for the kicks I had heard 
from sellers about low prices and from 
meat-buyers of the high ones. 

On the next trip I spent very little 
more money. I did not buy drinks or 
cigars for men from whom I wanted to 
buy cattle regularly. That form of petty 
graft caused me to avoid persons who 
seemed to expect it. My theory was that 
aman small enough to expect that sort of 
thing was not a good man to deal with. 
I was there to buy live stock, to deal 
squarely, and to treat my firm as well as I 
would have treated myself. If I gave a 
man a cigar or asked him to dine with me 
lt was beeause I wanted to do it, and 
enjoved him, or was interested in what he 
knew, and I charged these things to myself. 
There did not seem to be any reason for 
me to add three or four dollars to an expense 
account because of a vicious custom that 
was unbusinesslike, and I refused to do it. 
I sometimes entertained a customer, but 
hever until after the business was finished. 
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The firm wrote me that I would “queer” 
them with the producers. They dis- 
covered their mistake. The reliable men 
who once dealt with me generally were our 
consistent shippers, billing stuff to me even 
when I had not seen them in months. 
True, I achieved a _ reputation for 
stinginess that was remarkable. Rival 
buyers, seizing upon the chance, invented 
marvelous yarns about my _ stinginess. 


Nothing was too fantastic to attribute to | 


me. At first I was annoyed at the laughs 
these tales raised, but pretty soon dis- 
covered that instead of hurting me they 
advertised me. The stock-raisers, gener- 
ally honest and hearty fellows, laughed 
over the stories, and when they discovered 
that, in addition to my reputation for 
stinginess, I dealt honestly with clients 
and insisted upon the firm treating them 
properly on claims, weight losses, extra 
trackage, and such things, they defended 
me, and my business increased. They 
may not have liked me, but they respected 
me. I was making good money, and sav- 
ing. Inside of three years I could get corn- 
fed cattle in Iowa while other buyers were 
unable to get full supplies and were bring- 
ing in inferior stuff. 

It is an odd thing, even to me, that I 
can not up to this day spend even a dime 
wastefully and not feel a keen regret, yet 
it causes me little disturbance to part with 
large sums. When my brother Ben came 
a cropper in a reckless investment I 
handed him $2,000 without a sense of hav- 
ing given away anything valuable. The 
fact is I do not love money for itself—I 
am not miserly. It is chronic objection to 
waste that makes me stingy. 

Stinginess brought its own reward. The 
firm with which I was connected became 
involved in financial difficulties after I 
had been with it for five years. The 
directors met, voted a big assessment, and 
dropt half a dozen officials who had caused 
the trouble by their wasteful methods. 
My old friend was made chairman of the 
new board. My first intimation of the 
trouble was when I was called off the road 
and offered the general manager’s position. 
They had heard of my reputation for stingi- 
ness, and they wanted a stingy man to 
straighten things out. 

I take the next two years as proof of 
my assertion that stinginess may be the 
cure for the high cost of living. By mere 
stoppage of the useless spending of money 
I cut the operating expenses of the buying 
end of the concern nearly 16 per cent. By 
the same method I reduced selling expenses 
almost as much. This in two years without 
reducing a salary or cutting the working 
foree.. In the third year expenses in both 
departments showed a slightly large de- 
cline, altho the volume of buying and 
selling increased nearly 6 per cent. I 
increased some salaries and employed 
additional workers, yet showed nearly 
15 per cent. increase in profits over the 
year preceding the near disaster. The 
directors voted me a small stock bonus 
and permitted me to buy some more stock 
at inside figures, and I was growing rich. 
In the twelve years since that time I have 
grown rich. I have more money than I 
ever dreamed of possessing. Possession 
of money alone has not brought me happi- 
ness. Saving has given me more pleasure 
than getting. I enjoy saving a dollar by 





denying myself something that is not 
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HE thoughtful hostess — 
+ the host who knows— 

have both learned that the 
appointments of the home leave 
much to be desired if they do not 
include a silent- flushing closet. 
The SI-WEL-CLO Closet is 
known as the closet that does not 
embarrass because its flushing can- 
not be heard outside its immediate 
environment. It is made of beau- 
tiful vitreous china, pure white all 
through and impervious to acids 
and dirt. 


**Bathrooms of Character”’ 


This booklet S-13 sent 
on request to those 
who wish suggestions 
on building or remodel- 


ing a home. 


THE TRENTON PoTTeRIES Co. 
Trenton, N. © U. Ss. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery 
in the U. S. A. 
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|necessary. Most of the things we think 
| we want are merely passing fancies; in a 
|few days we have forgotten we ever 
|wanted them, or have wearied of pos- 
| sessing them. 

Possibly you may wonder if I have any 
extravagances at all. You may laugh at 
my confession of two marked weaknesses. 
I can not resist the impulse to spend money 
to make a child happy. Somehow it seems 
fitting that a child should have what it 
wants. The other extravagance is shoes. 
I spend more money for shoes than for all 
the rest of my clothing. I believe that is a 
result of my early training. When a boy 
on the farm it seemed to me my feet 
always hurt, and the suffering from 

’ : wearing the heavy, miserably shaped 
rubber; can’t possibly | | brogans was unspeakable. yd repaying 
tear; holds with abso- |my feet for all they suffered then. 
lute security. | I belong to two rather expensive clubs, 
but did not join them until satisfied that 
membership was a good investment and 
a comfort socially. I did not buy an 





| these days when 
most men wear fine 
hosiery —silk or very 
thin lisle—the 


PARIS GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 
button and clasp shown 
below, is very import- 
ant. It holds the sock 
between rubber and 








a time-saver. 





THE MAGIC KNOCK OF FORTUNE 
~EVEN years ago Frank Wheeler, a 
stone-mason, bought 
| acres of poor land twelve miles from Cush- 
ing, Oklahoma, to make a home for him- 
self, his wife and nine children, eight of 
By hard work he might 
| have made a living on the farm, but he gave 
only part time to farming, depending 
largely upon small jobs at building storm- 
cellars and chimneys for his cash income. 
Times were hard there in those days, Wheeler 
was desperately poor, and the country mer- 
chants would not sell him a dollar’s worth 
of groceries on credit, so he had a hard 
| battle with starvation. But Frank Wheeler 
| was not one of the many whom the gods 
seem to frown upon always. One night, 
‘three years ago, a man knocked at Wheel- 
er’s door and asked for lodging, and the 
| farmer-stone-mason took him in. The 
| stranger was canvassing the neighborhood 
\for oil leases and came upon Wheeler’s 
| house by accident. What happened later 
meant much to Wheeler and to many 
others of that locality. The particulars are 
furnished by the Kansas City Star: 
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| whom were girls. 
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Found only on Lee Regular 
Tires and Lee Puncture- 
Proof Pneumatic Tires— 
the tires that put the sure in pleasure. 
With thistread to guard against skid- FS 
ding, with 


asteno. 


In that sparsely settled country where 
Wheeler lived there was a prejudice against 
oil men. No oil had been found in that 
neighborhood; in fact, no well had been 
drilled nearer than twenty-six miles to the 
jeastward, where several wells were pro- 
| ducing. When the poor, backwoods farm- 
jers of Wheeler’s district saw one of the 
{oil men riding past they were in the habit 
|of saying to each other: 
| “There goes one of them damned oil 
| fellers.”’ 

At first Wheeler did not want to take the 
oil man in for the night. Wheeler was poor, 

his family was unusually large, the log 
house was small and overcrowded as it 
was; but it was late in the night, the trav- 
eler was twelve miles from the town, the 
| road was merely a trail through the woods, 
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to guard against punctures and the per- 
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TRADE MARE 





to assure maximum service at minimum 
cost, we have a combination no autoist can 


affordto overlook. Write for Leaflet “L.” 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Sold inalllead- 4 \ Lookup “Lee Tires’’ 
ing cities in your phone book 


automobile until it became necessary as | 


; lit, and if ever oil should be found ther 
on credit 160) 


| Jones, the Bristow banker, to back him, 
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and Wheeler had a hospitable disositicy 
so he took him in. 

The traveler was Thomas D. Slick. 
was known in the oil country farther to the 
east as ‘““Mad Tom Slick,” because }y 
would not listen to advice, but had a habi 
of drilling a hole in the most unpromisipg 
places whenever he could raise mong 
enough to do so. He was also known a 
‘‘Dry-hole Slick,”’ because he had ¢rilled y 
many wells that were dry of oil. S)ick use 
to say of himself: 

“Every time I drill a well I have ‘o get 
new partner.” 

Slick had grown up in the oil country, 
Pennsylvania and came to Oklahom. whe 
oil was discovered there. He was a gooj 
type of the “‘wild-catter,”” the fellow wh 
is always looking for a partner with money 
enough to drill one more well. , 

At the time Slick knocked on the coor, 
Wheeler’s log hut he was working ‘or \M) 
and B. B. Jones, bankers, of Bristow. Ok; 
homa. Jones furnished the money an( 
Slick traveled around signing up oil leas« 
on farms, by the terms of which the ‘arme 
was to get one-eighth of all oil which mighj 
be found on his place. 

When Slick drove away from Wheeler’ 
place next morning he had an oil lease o 

































Wheeler would get one-eighth of its value, 
but the chance that even a well would eve 
be drilled there seemed remote. 

Slick believed there was oil somew)iere in 
that neighborhood, and in 1912 he induced 


and he drilled what was known as th 
Tiger well, three miles east of Wheelers 
farm. It was another dry hole, but Slick 
saw indications of oil in the sand that came 
up from 2,000 feet beneath the surface. 
He believed that well was on the edge ofa 
pool of oil, and if he could only get money 
enough to drill another a few miles farthe 
west he would strike it. 

Jones, the banker, refused to back him 
with money for any more experiments. 
Jones and Slick together had oil leases o 
several thousand acres of land thereabout, 
but Jones flatly refused to invest another 
dollar. 

Slick studied the geological formation a 
brought up by his drill in the Tiger well, 
and the surface dips and slopes, and he hit 
upon a spot near a small creek that ran 
through Wheeler’s farm as a likely place to 
drill another well. 

One of the attributes of a born ‘wilt 
catter’’ is to hang on, keep on going, and 
never give up. Slick was of that kind. 
He went to Cushing, called a meeting d 
the business men, and laid his proposition 
before them. He told them of the indica- 
tions he had found in the Tiger well, and 
that he believed there was a pool of oil w- 
der the Wheeler farm. He asked them to 
raise $8,000 for the well, and in return he 
would give them a one-half interest in all 
his leases. 

The business men listened to him and 
declined. Now you can go to Cushing any 
day, and men who attended that meeting 
will tell you how they missed being multi 
millionaires, and how they might be crui* 
ing the Mediterranean in their own yachts, 
instead of selling wall-paper, or drugs, of 
groceries, if they had only as much faith 
as Slick had. 

In Chicago lived C. B. Shaffer, a mat 
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Why Be Satisfied With Only a Half? 


Pupils are men and 
women, and range 
in age from 14 
to 9. 









If I could bring you in contact with my 
wonderfully developed physical and 


mental energy, and show you what I have done and am doing daily for others, 
I know that I could easily and quickly prove to you that you are only half as 
alive as you must be to realize the joys of living in full, and that you are only 
half as well as you should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious 
as you may be and half as well developed as you ought to be. The fact is that, 
no matter who you are, I can prove to you positively, by demonstration, that 
you are leading an inferior life, and I want to show you the only way in which 
you may, speedily and easily, without inconvenience or loss of time, come into 
possession of real health, vigor, energy, development, and a higher realization 
of life, success, and yourself. 


THE SWOBODA SYSTEM 


with the Least Expenditure of Time, Energy and Money and with no Inconvenience, 
Builds vigorous brains, superb, energetic bodies, develops great reserve force, strong 
muscles, creates a perfect circulation, by vitalizing and developing the body, brain, and 
nerves to their highest power. When I say that I give something different, something new, 
more scientific, more rational, effective and immeasurably superior to anything ever before 
devised for the uplifting of the human body to a higher plane of efficiency and action, I am 
only repeating what thousands of prominent men and women of every country on the face 
of the earth, who have profited by my system, are saying for me voluntarily. 


is no Experiment. [| am giving it successfully to pupils all 
The Swoboda System over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doc- 
tors, judges, senators, congressmen, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands 
of business men, farmers, mechanics, and laborers, and almost an equal number of women. 

is so successful because it does not stop with mere primary 
The Swoboda System physiological effect, but it proceeds beyond the effect of 
ordinary exercise, into the realm of organic evolution, through the secondary and tertiary 
effects. It energizes. develops, recreates and causes the body internally and externally to 
adapt itself, for greater success in promoting the realization of perfect health and physical 
organization, 

Most physiologists know only of the primary effect of exercise. If my system were 
limited to the primary effect alone it would be no different from ordinary exercise, but the 
O ot t Swokoda System is based upon a fundamental evolutionary principle. It creates, by its 
rigina or secondary and tertiary reactions, results which are impossible for other exercise—re- 
of personal sults, too, which seem impossible to those who do not understand, 
pee ~~ The Swoboda System is Energizing Exercise. is the Result of « dis- 

mail instructions in human body which has absolutely revolutionized the possibilities and effect of exer- 

cise. The results are startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the first 
Physiological Exercise day. You never will know what it is to be really well and vigorous, or to comprehend 

what the SWOBODA-KIND of health and energy of body and mind actually.is until 
you give the SWOBODA SYSTEM a trial. 


The reason the Swoboda System is in advance of any other method is because it energizes, develops, and vibrates at a high rate the cells, 
vhich are the units of every tissue and organ, internal and external, and thus fundamentally builds up the body as no form of superficial exercise can, 
No other form of culture acts upon the cells so directly, consciously, and positively. The improvement is noticeable from the first day. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 






“‘Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.’’ ““My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is ** Effect was almost beyond belief.’’ . 

“‘Worth more than a thpusand dollars to me in impossible; my capacity both physically and mentally “Chest measurement increases 5 }4 inches in 60 days, 
nereased mental and physical capacity.’’ is increasing daily.” : “All your promises have been tulfilled."” 

“I have been enabled by your system to do work “Your system develops the will as much as the PR ic yo rate aes of es ee “ 

f mental character previously impossible for me.” muscle.”” : on samp ac_-3 geal 9g} egree. 

“ ~ oa k dy »stem highly recommended Gained 20 pounds in weight. 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with re- I have heard your system highl; , r “Did such wonderful its.” 
: ; 4 'd nalize the effectiv or id not expect such wonderful results. 

Its; have gained 17 pounds.” for years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it “Th ht it i sibl ach o” 

ere rs il T tried it, I am glad indeed that I am now tak- ought it impossible to get such results. 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In until | tried 1¢, ams “Increased 16 pounds in 60 days.” 
my gratitude I am telling my croaking and com- ing it. ae aia dontatans “Gains 17 pounds, sleeps better, muscles larger.” 
plaining friends, * Try Swoboda.’ ”” Your system developed me most wonderfully. “Your system is a recreation.” 

“Words can not explain the new life it imparts “I believe it will do all you claim for it; it has cer- “Cannot speak too highly of your system.” 
both to body and brain.” tainly made me feel ten years younger. “Considers it a great discovery.” 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my “‘I consider your system the finest thing a man can “Ten minutes of your system better than hours of 
chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.’’ take, and would not take anything for the benefit any other.” A a 

“I can not recommend your system too highly, and have received.”’ Sra i “Very first lesson worked magically.” | 
without flattery believe that its propagation has “Ten minutes of your exercise is equal in value “Although I have only been performing the exer- 
been of great benefit to the health of the country.” to three hours of horseback riding. cises four days my muscles are much firmer already.’ 


Why remain physiologically and physically imperfect and incomplete—when the Swoboda System quickly and positively strengthens the heart, 
lungs and all internal organs, as well as the nervous system, and thus promotes ideal health and physiological perfection? 


Join the Swoboda Army of Vigorous, Strong, and Happy Men and Women 


You can be physically just what you wish to be. You can have reserve vitality for every emergency. I guarantee it. I offer my system on a 
basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, specific and positive. 


My new copyrighted book “EVOLUTIONARY EXERCISE” shows how the 


Swoboda System has revolutionized and simplified exercise and the 
methods of developing and energizing the body. It is free. 















It is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology, but it explains in a highly interest- 
ing manner the human body as it has never been explained before. It tells in a simple 
manner what you have always wanted to know about yourself. It will be to you a 
genuine revelation and education. The knowledge which it imparts you cannot 
obtain elsewhere for any sum of money. It answers completely and plainly the 
question—‘‘ What is the body and how to make it strong, virile, full of vitality, 
and thoroughly healthy?’ It also shows how to create super-adaptation of the 
organism. This book you will cherish for having given you the first real under- 
standing of yourself. I have given facts in this book, relating to the bedy and 
its evolution, which are considered, by men who know, far in advance of anything 
ever written by such men as Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and other scientists. More- 
over, the knowledge I impart is practical. It shows how you may profit through the application of 
the Swoboda principle to your organism. It also tells of the Dangers of Exercise and of Excessive 
Deep Breathing. It explains how the Swoboda System is making vigorous and strong men and 
women out of weak and poorly developed individuals. The evidence it offers is most convincing be- 
cause it is true. Write for it and my complete guarantee to-day before it slips your mind. Address 















- ALOIS P. SWOBODA 1222 Aeolian Hall New York City, N. Y, 











Do You Love 


Your Wife? 


Can You Prove It? 


IFE Insurance? 
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That’s money, but is money everything? You, of 


course, protect her future—but what is that compared to her 
present safety—her life—her home? Are they protected now? 


Is she at the mercy of the first burglar—thug—fiend that knocks 
at your door or forces your window? 


Do you care enough for the woman who has entrusted herself to you to safeguard 
her with the lightning quick Ten Shot Savage Automatic—the strongest insurance 
policy that money can buy or love can provide? 

The Savage Automatic shoots ten paralyzing shots, one to a trigger pull, as fast 


or as slowly as you please. 


The Savage’s two extra shots mean 25% more protection. 


The Savage is the one 


automatic which is guarded against the old excuse, ‘‘Didn’t know it was loaded.”” A 


glance or touch tells positively. 


Valuable Booklet 
Send 6c in stamps for booklet, ‘*If You Hear a Burglar,” 
advice by famous detectives and police authorities. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 323 SAVAGE AVENUE, UTICA, NEW YORK 


THE NEW SAVAGE. Automatic 


DIGEST 


AIMS EASY 
AS POINTING 
YOUR FINGER 












Safety Demands Brakes 
That Won't Fail 





You can’t be sure of your 
brakes unless your brake 
lining is 100% dependable. 
That means—frst to /ast. 





HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 


Thermoid has the most uniform grip- 
ping power. It explains why its density 
is fixed. Why it cannot be burned out 
—nor affected by oil, water, gasoline, 

irt. Why it is used exclusively by so 
many makers of foremost cars, 





Brake Lining—100% 


Brake lining that fails you in 
emergency is 100% perilous. 

To be utterly dependable, brake 
lining must give uniform gripping 
power clear through—not merely 
on the outside. Then it remains 
reliable till worn paper-thin. Such 
is Thermoid. 

Cut a strip of Thermoid open. Break 
open the ordinary. Compare their 
centers. You can see the difference in 
gripping power. 

Hydraulic compression is the reason 


Thermoid re epresents 60% more labor 
and contains 50% more material, size for 
size, than the ordinary. Our Guarantee 
—Thermoid will make good—or we will. 





Mr. Automobile Owner: It costs YOU 
no more to demand Thermoid. But it 
means a great deal more to you. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 568) 


who had made millions in oil in the Penp. 
sylvania field. Slick had known him jp 
the old days. He borrowed $100 and went 
to Chicago and laid his plan before Shaffer, 

Shaffer had the gambling instinct of the 
oil man, and he gave Slick the $8,000 with 
which to drill the well, getting in returp 
| for it a large interest in oil leases on one 
, thousand acres of land around the Wheeler 
| farm. 


| The well was finished March 10, 1912, 


and oil spurted from it like water from a 
| Yellowstone geyser—the great “Cushing 
| pool” had been found. The next st« p Was 
to stop up the well to hide the discovery 
until more leases could be secured. The 
Star continues: 





Shaffer came from Chicago, and with 
him came J. K. Gano and a corps of expert 
oil-leasers. Gano hired every horse and 
livery rig in Cushing and placed them ina 
pasture with a man armed with a shotgun 
to guard them and keep them safe from 
the army of oil-leasers that came flocking 
in as soon as the news of the discovery of 
oil got out. There was one motor-car in 
Cushing, and the owner of it made a small 
fortune charging $25 apiece for hauling 
prospectors to the new well, twelve miles 
out. 

Now there are sixteen wells on Whecler’s 
farm, and they are producing twenty-five 
hundred barrels of oil a day, which sells for 
$1.03 a barrel. Wheeler gets one-eighth, or 
a little over $300 a day. There were 
months in the times of largest production 
when the wells on his farm produced ten 
thousand barrels a day and his income was 
$1,250 a day. He gets it in spot cash, and 
he has hundreds of thousands of dollars 
deposited in the banks in towns all through 
the district. He has the income of a 
millionaire. 

Sudden wealth did not turn Wheeler's 
head. If he had been unsuccessful before, 
he made up for it now in conservativeness 
and good management. He bought a 
$15,000 house in Stillwater, where there is 
a fine State school, and moved his family 
there, so the five daughters yet at home 
might be well educated. He bought two 
motor-cars and spent last summer in Colo- 
rado. He will go to Florida this winter, 
and to Europe next year. He has bought 
fine farms for each of his four sons-in-law. 

Wheeler does not know how much he is 
worth. His farm is assessed at $32,000 on 
the county tax-books. He could sell it for 
a million dollars. He has received $250,000 
in royalties already, and the wells on his 
place may go on producing for fifty or one 
hundred years, or even more. 

The same strike made Slick a million- 
aire. It added a million to the already 
large fortune of Shaffer. It brought for- 
tunes to scores of men. 

C. J. Rightmans, an attorney in Tulsa, 
had an interest with Jones and Slick in a 
block of leases. He sold his interest for a 
million. Jones is a millionaire. 

Aaron Drumright, a poor renting farmer, 
went to the land-drawing in Gregory, South 
Dakota, and got a claim which he sold for 
$1,200. He returned and bought 120 
acres adjoining Wheeler’s farm on the 
south just six months before oil was found 
there. He paid $1,500 for his farm. There 





(Continued on page 572) 
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Who Doesn} Wanf a,Srx? 


If its weight is less, its price is less and its fuel cost less than 
any comparable car, who doesn’t want a Six? Who wants to 
lose, and pay for losing, all the luxury of riding in a Six? 


“tHE fact that men want Sixes is too 
7} apparent to dispute. All the high- 
priced cars have been forced to Sixes. 
Ard scores of other makers have had to 
capitulate to a demand which proved 
resistless. 

\t the New York Show, 54 exhibitors 
—out of 79—displayed Sixes for best. 
Eizhteen showed Sixes exclusively. 

At the Chicago Show, 67 exhibitors— 
ou! of 104 making cars above $1,500— 
featured a Six for their best. 

Never in motor car history was any- 
thing more apparent than this swing to 
Sixes. It is coming about faster than came 
the abandonment of one- and two-cylinder 
motors. 


The Reason Is This 


Men want to end vibration, and that 
means continuous power. They want 
flexibility, want less wear on tires. They 
want to avoid changing gears in slow 
trafic, or in climbing any reasonable 
grade. 


And they want this luxury of motion. 
They want this smoothness which seems 
like constant coasting. 


The only men content without a Six are 
men who never rode in one. 


The New Hudson Six-40 
Takes All the Bars Down 


Now the HUDSON engineers have 
taken from Sixes all that held men back. 


Sixes were costly. Now the HUDSON 
Six-40 undersells all cars, whatever the 


type—size, power and class considered. 


Sixes were heavy. Now the HUDSON 
Six-40 weighs 2,980 pounds. That's 


400 pounds less than our last year’s Four 
—the HUDSON “37.” 


Sixes consumed extra fuel. Now the 
HUDSON Six-40 consumes one-fourth 
less than did our HUDSON “37.” 


Think of that. A longer car than our 
“37.” A higher-powered car. A car 
with two extra tonneau seats. Yet much 
less weight and much less fuel cost. 


And largely because of a new-type 
motor—a small-bore long-stroke motor— 
which has solved the economy problem. 

Buyers of cheap cars can’t get Sixes as 
yet. But men who pay over $1,500 
will find everything—even economy—on 
the side of this HUDSON Six-40. And 
it won't depreciate like types which are 
going out. 


A Beauty All Its Own 


Then here is the Streamline body 
brought to artistic perfection. Note the 
flowing lines, unbroken at the dash. 
This type of body is the coming vogue. 


HUDSON Six-40 


It is now the vogue in Europe. But you 
will never see it brought out better than 
in this year’s HUDSON Sixes. 


And note below the new ideas in 
equipment. Note how many of these 
attractions make their first American ap- 
pearance in this car. 


The Hudson Six-54 
Our larger Six—frequently called the 


handsomest car of the year—has the same 
design and practically the same equipment. 
It is for men who want a big car—big in 
size and power. The wheelbase is | 35 


inches. The pnice is $2,250. 
Your local Hudson dealer has 


these cars on show. They are the 
year’s sensations, and even now 
we are way behind on orders. 
Go see them—ride in them—then 
do what you think best. Howard 
E. Coffin’s 55-page book on 1914 
cars in general will be mailed you 
on request. 





Wheelbase, 123 inches. 


Electric horn— license carriers— tire 





Seats up to 7 passengers. Dimming searchlights. holders—trunk rack—tools. 

Two disappearing seats. Concealed hinges. Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Left side drive. Concealed speedometer gear Wire wheels, withextra wheel, $75 extra. 
Gasoline tank in dash. Delco patented system of electric light Standard roadster, same price. 
Extra tires carried ahead of front door. ing and starting. Cabriolet dster, pletel 
“‘One-Man”™ top, made of Pantasote. Integral rain-vision windshield. enclosed, but quickly changed 
Quick-adjusting curtains. Hand-buffed leather upholstery. to an open roadster, $1,950. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7838 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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_ The 
breakfast beverage 


You will find that Welch’s 
fits in fine as the fruit course 
at breakfast, and it is a good 
way to start the day, as the 
Welch habit is a health habit. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


—over the morning cereal, “flakes” 
or puffed grains, is delicious; an ex- 
cellent substitute for cream and more 


easily dig 


The very finest Concord grapes, 
pressed and bottled in the exact, sani- 
tary Welch way, give you Nature’s 
best flavor and quality AT its best. 


Order a case today. 


Do more than ask for 
“Grape Juice” —say 


WELCH’S and GET IT! 


A booklet suggesting many uses for 


Welch’s sent on request. 


If you cannot get Welch's from your 

ler, we will ship a trial dozen 
pom. express prepaid east of — 
or $3. Susi ten. bottle, 


TheWelch Grape Juice Co. 


awe New York 










































Big 1914 Fashion Book 
of Spring Woolens 


FREE | 





Mail a Postal Today for your copy— 
contains dozens of samples of spring and 
summer woolens, Tells how we can make an 
All Wool Made-to-Measure $1 5 
Blue Serge Suit for 
Don't pay $25 for merely ordinary “‘Ready- 
Made’’ garments. We please youin every 
respect or you don't pay. We include 
with your first order a guaranteed 
$4 Satin Lining FREE 
and pay all transportation charges. 
Get our big Book at once, don't 
buy your suit until you 
see the values we offer. 
Send Today, Sure-- 
spend Ic and learn how 
we Can save you money. 
‘Do it NOW, this minute. 
Add 


Py ress 
\era ~¢ BERNARD, HEWITT & 00. 
A} . 564 W. Monroe St. 
Desk 143 
Chicago 









“We Have 
No Agents” 
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| are ten oil-wells on his farm. He sold out 
for $20,000 cash and last week paid 
$15,000 for a farm six miles northwest of 
Parsons, Kansas. 

R. A. Fulkerson had a farm south of 
Drumright’s. He was so poor he used to 
chop and haul wood to Cushing and sell it 
for $2 a cord, and that was all the money 
he ever saw. 

After oil was found he returned to his 
native country in Kentucky and bought 
and lives on the best farm there. 

Sarah Reetor, a ten-year-old negro, or- 
phaned daughter of a Creek slave, had 160 
acres six miles north of Wheeler’s farm. 
The Cushing pool took in her farm, one 
well flowing 3,000 barrels of oil a day. She 
gets one-eighth of the product. She lived 
in a little board shack in direst poverty. 
Her guardian is building her a $10,000 
house, and she will have servants, motor- 
ears, and a chauffeur. 

The Cushing pool produced 9,125,000 
barrels of oil in 1913, which sold for nearly 
ten million dollars. And now the oil men 
there believe that the real mother pool has 
not yet been discovered. Drillings are be- 
ing made which lead them to believe that 
the greatest pool of all lies west of the dis- 
covered field, closer to Cushing, and if that 
is true; that town, which sprang up to a 
metropolis of oil like a mushroom in a 
night, will have another great boom and 
may become a second Tulsa, which grew 
from 500 to 40,000 population in nine years. 





THE LINEMAN’S DEVOTION TO 
HIS JOB 


IM McDONALD was reclipping a 
J telephone-cable on a pole at an inter- 
section of country roads when his hand-line 
became uncoiled and dropt to the ground. 
He was too absorbed in his work to notice 
the line, and it became entangled in the 
machinery of a speeding automobile. The 
ear stretched the line out straight and it 
snapt like a violin-string. The wire on 
which McDonald was swinging from his 
leather belt was vibrated so violently that he 
was sent whirling around it, somersault 
after somersault, until he had made a dozen 
revolutions. When the wire had steadied 
MeDonald nonchalantly slipt over the pole, 
unhooked himself,”and came down with a 
grin. “It’s the first time I ever looped 
the loop thirty feet in the air,” he chuckled, 
and went on about his business. McDonald 
is only one of hundreds of linemen who have 
| thrilling experiences, many of which are 
tragic. There is a peculiar fascination 
about the work of the lineman, and when 
underground conduits took the place of 
poles in the cities, he refused to be changed 
from an aeronaut to a mole, preferring 
the great open spaces of the country. The 
story of the shift from city to country, 
with descriptions of some thrilling inci- 
dents in the lives of these human, spiders, 
is told in the New York Press: 





It is small wonder that the average city 
person has forgotten the existence of the 





lineman of old, for he seldom breaks into |-* 
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Sixty-Six Per Cent. 


Statistics show that the reiail 
prices of the principal articles of 
food in forty industrial cities in 
this country have advanced six: y- 
six per cent. in fourteen years. 
The price of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


in all that time has remained the 
same, and it is just as nourishing, 
sustaining and satisfying as it was 
fourteen years ago—a complete, 
perfect food supplying more real 
body-building nutriment than 
meat or eggs and costing much 


less and more easily digested. 
Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits (heated 


in the oven to restore crispness) cater 
with hot milk or cream will su 

the nutriment needed for a h i. ’s 
work. Deliciously wholesome and 
nourishing when eaten in combination 
with canned pears, baked apples, 
stewed prunes, sliced anas or other 
fruits. Try toasted TRISCUIT, the 
shredded wheat wafer, for luncheon 
with butter, ch or mar 


‘It’s All in the Shreds’”’ 
The Shredded Wheat Company 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














3) Rieger's, 


Flower Drops| 


Perfume 
4 Times theStrength 


of ordinary perfume, Different 
from anything you haveever used. 
An exquisite perfume made by a 
new process that makes wonder- 
fully lasting this perfume of the 
real flowers. A few drops lasts 
for weeks. An ideal gift. 
8 odors, Lily of the Valley: 
ios Rose. Orabappie, Lilac 
etc, Money back if not pleased. 
$1.00 an Ounce—at Dealers or Mail 
Send check, stamps, money order. 
Paul Rieger, 122 First St., San Francisco 
Send 2c silver or stamps fora 
large trial bo! 
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the news nowadays unless in a moment of 
carelessness or of the contempt bred of long 
assoviation; while standing on a grounded 
wire he lets his hands fall lightly on the line 
of av electric-light company which so often 
shares the poles with the telephone con- 
cerns. Even then the matter is worth but 
a pzragraph, and in the city papers, where 
the ‘little stuff’? is so common, usually 
finds its way to the waste-basket or is 
weczed in with that worn one-line head, 
“Killed by Live Wire.” 

ut while the lineman as a source of 
ne\s, or as the concrete object of public 
cur_osity, long since has slipt into the dis- 
car |, he still exists, has grown immeasur- 
ab! as an important eog in business, and 
ro: ance has been added rather than de- 
du ted from his work. 

1 the old days the scope of his work was 
co: fined to the environs of certain business 
centers, such as the big cities, but to-day 
it ‘s stretched clear across country from 
th Atlantic to Denver, and there is now 
un ‘er way the extension of a phone-wire 
ac ss the Rockies that will link New York 
di: -ect on the talk line with San Francisco. 
Ard those 3,000 miles of valley, of moun- 
ta 1, of desert, of sun-baked alkali, and 
of frozen desolation are the home of the 
lin -men who, with the sinking of the city 
te phone systems, moved outward to 
fo ‘ow the overhead wires whose song was 
ard will always be their summons. 

Che life-saving service that patrols the 
se -coasts has for many years been the 
ceater of a little world of romance of its 
ovn, but who ever heard of the wire 
putrol—the patrol that year in and year 
out, in all kinds of weathers, marches its 
bat ceaselessly across the continent to 
fend American business off of the shoals, to 
kcep always flowing smoothly and steadily 
without break the telephone and telegraph 
siream on which is built the long-distance 
commerce of to-day? 

To be precise, the Bell telephone system 
has in its employ about 15,000 men, who 
spend all their time watching the telephone- 
wires that bind the country in a dizzy net- 
work of lines between cities—the long- 
distance wires over which so much modern 
business is transacted in this age when 
time is literally money. 

This army of 15,000 is operated and man- 
aged much like a regular army. It has its 
divisions and sections which correspond to 
regiments, and stationed with fine discrim- 
ination over the greater part of the United 
States. 

A large part of it is on duty constantly in 

watehes or shifts. The remainder is kept 
in reserve, as a general keeps his reserve 
forees, to be called into action when 
emergency demands. 

The enemies which this army must meet 
and conquer—for it must conquer, and it is 
its boast that it never yet has met defeat— 
are snow, wind, sleet, flood, fire, and 
lightning. In other words, the elements 
are its foes. This army—or the wire 
patrol, it sometimes is termed—is made 
up of the old-time linemen. 

It is a grim, lonely life they lead, those 
who have the watch in the long reaches of 
the far West and far South and far North 
wires. It is the duty of the linemen first 
to prevent breaks and then to mend them. 
That is the word they carry from head- 
quarters when they push their faces into 
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This Is Done 
400,000 Times Per Day 


Every day, on the average, 400,000 housewives 
serve a Van Camp dish. 


Van Camp's Beans, perhaps. Or some other delicacy prepared in the 
kitchens which bake them. 


All because our chefs produced a dish of Baked Beans which nobody ever 
matched. Then they applied the same skill to other things you like. 


Now lovers of good things buy these delicacies | 30,000,000 times a 
year. And to bring them to you we use more tin cans than any other 
concern in the world. 


VAN CAMPS 


BAKED WITH 
PorkK«BEANS Tomaro Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
This Dish made these kitchens famous. The Chef who prepares it used to be a leading 


Parisian chef. 
The Beans for this dish are picked out by analysis. The Sauce we bake with them has 
remarkable tang and zest. 


Steam Ovens are used to bake them, and in very small’ parcels, so every bean comes 
out mealy and whole. 


This Dish is supreme, and millions of people know it. No home can bake anything 
like it. No rival brand compares with it. Even the chefs in the finest hotels do not attempt 
to approach it. 

Countless restaurants and lunch rooms, famed for their Baked Beans, serve nothing but 


Van Camp's. There are more than 500 in New York City alone. 


Don't try to duplicate this Dish. It has never been done. -And Van Camp's come to 
you with the fresh oven flavor—mellow and nut-like and zestful—at a cost of three cents 


ieee 10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 
Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
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$950 


Completely equipped 
With electric starter and generator, $1075, f. o. b. Toledo 


PROMINENT foreign automobile 
manufacturer was given the blue- 
prints and detailed specifications of 

the 1914 Overland and asked to figure out 
what the car could be sold for. 

After considerable figuring and calcu- 
lating he reported that if the model were 
manufactured in large lots of from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred cars a year, it could be 
sold for approximately $1500. 

Now note that he specified ‘‘1000 cars a 
year”’ as large lots. We make that many 
in a week! And there is the difference. 

This man was an excellent manufac- 
turer, but accustomed to doing business 
on, what we call, a small basis. Our idea 
of small business was his idea of big 
business. 

Fifty thousand cars a year (our produc- 
tion) was beyond his limited conception. 


When we told him we could market the 
car for $950 he said it was a mechanical 
impossibility; inferred we were crazy. 


A good many people are like this for- 
eign manufacturer. 


They cannot grasp what 50,000 cars a 
year means. They cannot understand 
the numerous and various manufacturing 
economies which such an enormous 
production effects. 


Yet if they will but compare the $950 
Overland with most any of the $1200 to 
$1400 cars they will be unable to find 
much material difference. 


There are over 3,000 Overland dealers. 
Look up the one in your town. Examine 
this car carefully. 

Handsome 1914 catalogue and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 


Please address Dept. 17. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Deli 





ry Wagons, Garford and Willys- Utility Trucks. 


Fall information on request. 


Canadian Factory: 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited 
Hamilton, Ont. 


C li wicca: $1250 Completely equipped 
ee oe S $1425 With electric eta tees 
f. 0. b. Hamilton, Ont. and generator 
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the thrust of a Minnesota norther, or plod 
nimbly over the sand in an Arizona sun. 
And they must walk. Walk with their eyes 
on the gleaming red threads of the wires 
on the crossbars of the poles, ever on the 
alert for a break, constantly watching for 
something that might cause one. On the 
big through wires the sections of patrol 
yary ‘rom 35 to 100 miles. 

There usually are several men assigned 
to each section. They make their daily 
inspe tion over the entire route in relays, or, 
if the section is a short one, in shifts. But 
they make it somehow every twenty-four 
hours, storm or sunshine, for a break not 
correted would mean a sudden checking of 
business between East and West that each. 
moment would cost thousands of dollars. 
And it is in bad weather that the demands 
for vuard are most imperative. With 
snow to their waists, often half buried in the 
drift:, with a 40-below gale roaring down 
on tl:em from the hills and only the glint 
of ths wires overhead to guide their course, 
many a lineman has struggled all night to 
com:lete his patrol, so that some business 
man. lounging in his smoking-room in 
New York, could put through a deal involv- 
ing « few hundreds or mayhap a few thou- 
sands with another man in Denver. 

Tie patrol is bad enough; it is when the 
brea’ ss occur that the lot of the lineman is 
hardest—when the wires have gone down 
for :iles with the weight of the frozen sleet 
incasing them an inch thick, when the poles 
have been snapt off by the rush of the 
hurricane, when the floods have under- 
mined them and they have toppled with 
miles of water barring approach to the 
scene, when terrific electrical storms have 
grounded half the telephones over a dozen 
square miles and the lightning has burned 
out wires and splintered poles and cross- 
bars. 





In times such as these the patrol army 
earns all its pay. Two or three days 
without sleep, with very little food and 
with the heat or the cold almost unbear- 
able, they stick to their guns, the trouble 
is righted, and the chatter of the world 
is whispering across the country. The 
work has turned out many an unsung 
hero and many a strange experience. To 
proceed: 


John Bell, the hero of the Dayton flood 
a year ago, was a lineman. * With the city 
under water, with the yellow flood rising 
about his knees in the Central Union 
Telephone building in Ludlow Street, he 
stuck to his post at the only wire out of the 
city for thirty-six hours without sleep while 
he kept Governor Cox in Columbus and the 


rest of the world in touch with the fate of 


the stricken populace. 


It was just before the flood that Bell was 


promoted from lineman to manager of the 
exchange in Dayton. He was considered 
something of an experiment then; they felt 
they were taking a chance in putting a man 
who had been only a lineman in charge of 
the city system. And then, while they 
were still thinking about it, came the flood, 
and the doubtful man became the hero 
not only of the system, but of the city. 





from the beginning, unshaven, unwashed, 
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sleepless, and with only moldy bread and 
black coffee brewed from the flood water, 
he stuck to his place at the switchboard 
through which ran the only wire to the 
outside: world. It was Bell who drove 
home to the realization of the country the 
desperate plight of Dayton-—a realization 
that in a few hours had started the nation 
on one of the greatest relief movements of 
history. Only when the water had mounted 
to his armpits and the wire had sputtered 
and died did Bell give up, and by that 
time his work had borne fruit, the river had 
begun to recede and the work that meant so } 
much to the city had been started. 
Out on the long-distance wires the line- 
man who goes on patrol carries a kit which, 
tho necessary, would be more than the 
average man could lug. Over his shoulder 
are a coil of wire and his climbing spurs, 
the ‘steel-tipped leggings with which he 
scales the lofty poles. About his waist are 
his pliers, his nippers, his wrenches, and 
his other tools. In his specially constructed 
overalls he carries a tester and battery 
coil. Add to this on stormy days his oil- 
skins or poncho and his boots and a twenty- 
mile hike, and—well, try it yourself. 
Once he has found trouble his work has 
only begun. The side of a telephone, ice- 
crusted and snow-sheathed, on a day with a 
sixty-mile gale blowing a zero tempera- 
ture through your garments, is not the 
most comfortable location in the world. 
The copper wire sticks to your hands like 
threads of white-hot metal. The ice cuts 
and scrapes. The steel of the spurs on 
the sides of your boots gnaws at your half- 
frozen feet like burning sores. And 
always you must be steady and sure in 
your movements to escape that fifty-foot 
tumble to the frozen earth, and always you 
must keep your wits about you to avoid 
those electric wires which run along the 
telephone cables and the touch of which 
means a quick journey into eternity. 
Danger is present in many forms. ° 
This is the work of the lineman, and for 
the faultless performance of it he earns as 
much as $3 a day, sometimes as much as 
$3.20. Mog 
Philip Kelsey started from St. Cloud, 
Minn., one February day to cover a four- 
teen-mile inspection westward along the 
line. He carried his usual kit and a 
lantern, for it had been snowing, and 
Kelsey did not know whether he would 
reach his destination, a shanty the linemen 
used, before dark. Two miles from St. 
Cloud he struck a cut between two little 
hills and went into a snowdrift over his 
head. That was. the last that was seen of 
him for two months. They found him in 
the spring. He had taken all the tools out 
of his pockets, the wire and the spurs 
from his back, and he had put them under 
his feet, hoping they would act as a Sort of 
base and hold his weight until he could 
work himself out. But the snow was new 
and light and it was nearly fourteen feet 
deep, and his game fight had failed. It had 
smothered him. 
Near Tomah, Wis., a lineman named 
Schmitz fought a grim battle with a storm 
that caught him in the middle of his patrol, 
and after an all-night struggle in the snow, 
with the thermometer at zero and a fearful 
wind sweeping the wilderness, he crept 
into Tomah station with both hands and 
















































Fens sma tel nn Maar the day’s 
service because—“ Natural Shape’ lasts 

N the office, good appear- 

ance, combined with com- 
fort is absolutely necessary. 
Florsheim ‘‘Natural Shape” 
lasts (200 styles to select 
from) are specially designed 
to give comfort. Priced at 


$5 —and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 





Free on Request 
“TH” SIGN ¢& CORRECT STYLES" 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
a [FOR THE MAN WHO CARES] | | —_]) 
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PHARMACAL COMPANY. 
dh STLOUIS.USA. 
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DAY cleansing of the mouth 
and throat is as vital to good 
health as regular brushing of the 
teeth, Use Listerine freely. It 
purifies the mouth and deodor- 
izes the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and den- 
tists have recommended Listerine 
for over 30 years. All Druggists. 








Clad in the same clothes he had worn 


both feet frozen. 








Lambert Pharmacal Company, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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; “The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 

a The Hamilton has a record for accu- 
re racy that is enviable indeed, for while 
» \|f| accuracy in a watch issomething every- 
| |\f| body admires and desires, it is some- 


thing the railroad man must have. 
Accuracy is the one consideration that 
governs the choice of the ‘‘Limited’s’’ 
engineer who must locate a signal every 
Think what a wonderful. |; 
tribute to the accuracy of this watch is |) 


Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on 

American Railroads where Official Time Inspec- 

tion is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 
Begin to talk accuracy to your jeweler and he 
will begin to talk Hamilton to you. 


Write for the Hamilton Book—“‘The Timekeeper’’ 



















Dept. L, 



















It pictures and describes the various models of the 
Hamilton Watch for men and women—showing 
the complete watches selling at $38.50 to $150.00 
and other Hamilton models of which movements 
only are sold. Your jeweler can fit one of 
these Hamilton movements in your pres- 
ent watch case for $12.25 and upward. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 


Conductor J. W. Hare and 
Engineer W. Ballard, of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul ‘‘crack’’ train, * 
Pioneer Limited.” Both 
men have carried Hamilton 
Watches for years with per- 
fect satisfaction. 
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sizes, in brass boxes of 
tee 50 & 100. Your Stationer,10 
& 20¢. Send 
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Later it developed that a mile from th 
end of his terrible journey he had dig 
covered a break in the wires between typ 
poles, and tho his feet then must have beg, 
frozen he had gone up the pole only to fing 
he needed his coil of wire that he had dis. 
earded half a mile back because of the 
weight. 

He patiently climbed back down tlie pole 
and retraced his steps, found the coil, 
returned with it, mended the break, luring 
which work his hands were frozen, an4 they 
made his way to Tomah. He was cri wling 
on his hands and knees when he reached jt 
—he was too weak to stand—and he spent 
three weeks in a hospital. But he had fix 
the broken line and kept business going. 
That is the sort of devotion the fellows 
who patrol the wires show to the system 
that employs them. 


BUILDING ROADS AND MORAiS 
W HEN ThomasJ. Tynan wasappointed 
warden of the Colorado penitentiary 
he knew nothing of prison rules or of p«nol- 
ogy as a science, yet he is now regarded as 


|one of the most successful prison-keepers 


in the country. The only qualific:tion 
that recommended him for the job was an 
unshakable faith in humanity and a st:ong 
belief that police methods in prisons were 
all wrong; and he has proved, we are ‘old, 
that these are the main essentials in the 
handling of men of flimsy moral fiber. 
Mr. Tynan’s humanitarian methods inside 
the penitentiary walls would be enoug!i to 
make him a national figure, but it is his 
system of working convicts on the public 
roads that is most widely talked of. He 
now has 300 of the State’s 725 convicts em- 
ployed on the roads, and they are not only 
doing good work for Colorado, but are 
making better men of themselves and many 
of them are saving money with which to 
make a new start in life when they are re- 
leased. The story is told in the Detroit 
Free Press: 


Fifteen life-termers are among the 300 
convicts, who in khaki-clad gangs of about 
sixty are blasting out good roads through 
the Rockies. They work under unarmed 
overseers, with no stockades, no barbed 
wire, no ball and chain, no growl of guns. 
Nine o’clock at night sees a roll-call at each 
road-camp. Then the gang climbs into its 
tented bunks and the camp’s solitary rifle 
is shouldered by the night guard, a convict 
who keeps a keen lookout for coyotes. 

These are convicts who before leaving the 
penitentiary have held up their right hands 
and sworn, first, that they will not attempt 
to escape, and secondly, that if possible they 
will prevent their fellow convicts from at- 
tempting to escape. Less than one-half of 
1 per cent. of the convicts so trusted have 
escaped sinee Colorado’s first road-camp 
was pitched, May 12, 1908. 

Specific legislation gives, in addition to a 
liberal good-behavior allowance, a 10-day 
reduction of term for every 30 days in a 
road-camp. Thus a Colorado convict sen- 
tenced to between 10 and 20 years is 
enabled to earn his release in four years 
and three months; attempted escape, how- 
ever, puts him through his full 20 years. 








But in lonely mountain wilds, where it 
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would be easy for convicts to slay their 
verseers and escape in droves, the possi- 
bility of recapture is so remote as to be a 
mall deterrent. Something else, which is 
more wholesome than the clank of chains 
or the menace of rifles, keeps the convict to 
his camp. 

When the sentence expires of one of 
these road-eamp convicts or his parole 
arrives he possesses at least oneanarketable 
trade, scientific road-building. He has 
worked his eight hours a day under an open 
sky, sleeping at night with five others in 
an open tent. He has bathed in crystal 
mount:.in water heated by a big boiler in the 
corrug: ted iron bath-house which is erected 
ateacl camp. He has spent his evenings, 
his Sundays, and his weekly half-holidays 
inreacing old magazines sent the camp by 
near-b. ranchers, in writing on plain sta- 
tioner’ to his friends, in listening to the 
camp phonograph or at baseball (match 
games with town teams if he has made 
the camp nine). And he has had no 
whisk 

He «ets his other chance at life with no 
prison pallor, either of body or brain. His 
sense of honor has been quickened by his 
warde..’s trust, and a quickened conscience 
isone of society’s assets. Instances abound 
in Cc'orado’s road-camps to show that 
where all the usual devices of a modern | 
penit-ntiary had failed to redeem a convict, 
the ;/acing of trust in him succeeded. 
Here’. one of the instances: 

Bui Parrott, murderer and life-term con- 
vict at the Colorado penitentiary, had 
becorie in 1909 so degraded that he would 
have given his very life for revenge on his 
guar’s or a chance to escape. After Tom 
Tynan became Colorado’s warden in 1909 
Bud Parrott discovered that the old order 
had \anished. In 1911 Parrott himself had 
so changed that he was sent on his honor 
244 miles away from the prison to.a road- 
cam} near Fort Collins, Col. 

When the State board of pardons was 
about to meet in December, 1912, at Den- 
ver, Bud Parrott, in answer to a telegram | 
from his warden, left the road-camp alone | 
and in eitizen’s clothes, boarded a railroad | 
train at Fort Collins alone, rode alone 77 
niles to Denver, talked unattended to Gov- | 
ernor Shafroth in the executive offices at the | 
State capitol, lunched with two newspaper | 
men who had hunted him out, and in the | 
afternoon this murderer, life-termer, and 
penitentiary bad man quietly pleaded his 
q ease before the pardons board. In 








the evening he left Denver alone, returned 
to Fort Collins alone, and late at night | 
crawled back into his bunk at the road-| 
camp. Bud Parrott was pardoned early in | 
1913 and is now living with his widowed | 
mother in Nebraska. He is a plain work- | 
ing man and a decent citizen, a sample 
product of Colorado’s convict road-camps. 
Besides their interest to students of 
nology, Colorado’s convict road-camps 
contain hope for those thirty or forty States 
whose roads have fallen into disrepair be- 
cause of inadequate road funds. The road 
labor of 300 convicts costs the State of 
Colorado $77.67 a day, including initial | 
equipment and overseers’ pay. It costs the | 
benefited counties an aggregate of $72 a| 
day to feed the 300 convicts. Competition | 
with free labor is avoided because at $2 a/ 
day the price of free road labor is prohib- | 
itive in Colorado. Thus Colorado is. 


(Continued on page 591) | 
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WARE 


m A Standard 
of Quality 


Any cooking or 
heating device 
for use with elec- 
tricity, alcohol or 
on ordinary coal 
or gas range can 
be most satisfac- 
torily selected 
from the famous 
Manning-Bow- 
man Ware. 


Alcohol 
Gas Stove 


Oger | anning- Me 
owman. 


Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 
Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 
For the little niceties of service that are demanded in 
modern housekeeping there is an increasing necessity 
for these devices that add so much to the attractiveness 
of the table service. 


The line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers every latest 
improvement in design and operation. 


See the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hard- 
ware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


Special booklet will be sent upon request, describing 
any article in which you may be interested. 


For free book of chafing dish recipes 
write for CatalogueC-3 Address 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper’‘and Aluminum.Wares. 
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An Investors’ Guide 


We have prepared a chart show- 
ing the gross and net earnings, miles 
operated, and other figures of the 
leading railroad systems of the 
country for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1913. Investors who from time 
to time require information of this 
character, will find this chart of 
great value not merely as a record 
of the earnings of these railroads 
for the single year in question, but 
as an indication of the comparative 
earning power of these roads with 
reference to one another. 

We will be glad to send a copy of 
this chart on request. 


Ask for circular C 244 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
* Capital and Surplus - $ 30,000,000 
Assets, over - - - - 200,000,000 




















Municipal Bonds 


(Free from Income Tax ) 
These bonds, ‘payable from taxes, backed by 
the entire wealth of rich counties, cities and 
school districts, contain every element of a 
desirable investment—SAFETY, CON- 
VERTIBILITY, and ATTRACTIVE IN- 
COME—the same kind of bonds which 


The U. S. Gov’t Accepts as 
Security for Postal Savings Deposits 


But instead of the 2% which the Postal Banks 
pay, these Bonds will give you an income of from 
4% to 544%—and you get it regularly. 

Write for Booklet F—“ Bonds of Our Country”—FREE 
New First Nat’! Bank, Dept. 6, Columbus, O. 














When you purchase from us a mortgage jon Im- 
proved Georgia ( ‘ity or Farm Property, you take as 
little ogre” . is humanly pessible. You receive 

Bi from 6% to and you can pe sure of receiving 

are it note Ey x sur principal is amply protected. 

Let us send you our list of Leams and some very interesting and re- 
liable literature. Our advertising has appeared in Literary Digest 
for two years. Sessions Loan & Trust Co., Dept. A, Marietta, Ga. 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No. 
717. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence 
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“What Shall I Do 
WithMy Money?” 
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Pp the is 
a really confusing Soares to the prospec- 
tive investor. 


Our conception of the investment busi- 
ness is that it ,is an advisory one to its 
clients, open, tfran! frank and in careful confi- 
dence. We enjoy cultivating the good-will 
of clients who buy securities that have a 

ood past. There is no better guarantee of 
are profits. 


Our advice, backed by our and 
reputation, is at your service. Frankly, isn’t 
our experience likely to be of help to you? 


Write us for our Current Offering L.D. 


A. H. Bickmore & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 
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SHAREHOLDERS IN OUR PRINCIPAL 
RAILROADS 


HE statistics of the number of stock- 

holders in American railways, which 
The Wall Street Journal has been compiling 
for several months, have now been brought 
together in one table covering all the data 
secured on the subject. Seventy-three 
railroads are represented in the table. 
The figures for capitalization and number 
of stockholders are those for June 30, 
1913. Comparisons are made with the 
same figures for 1912, 1906, and 1901. 
For 1913 and 1912 figures are given show- 
ing the number of women shareholders in 


these railroads. The figures are all 
official, having been obtained from the 
companies themselves. Following is a 


reproduction of the table, except that 
the lesser known railroads have been 
omitted as well as all the figures for the 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 





year 1911: 


1913 > 
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increases for longer periods may be name 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Lackawanna, and 
Norfolk & Western, which together ghoy 
an increase in stockholders, during th¢ 
twelve years from 1901 to 1913, of 14,946) 
or over 220 per cent. Their combine 
gain in 1913 over 1911 was aboui 26 per 
eent. Other points brought out in cop. 
nection with the table are the following; 


Light Wi 
Si 


Manu facture 
with soundest 


‘Shareholders 


in New York “entra 
increased almost 125 per cent. in twelve 


years. In 1901 the number was 10,331; 
while in 1913 it had growm to 23,642 
In the interim, the New York Central; 
share capitalization had increase ove 
$109,000,000, to $224,000,000, or 95 pe 
cent. But, despite this, the average nun- 
ber of shares of this stock in investor’ 
strong boxes had decreased in twel\ 





Capitaliza- 
tion 
(Three No.of No.of 


Railroads figures Holders Women 
omitted) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... ... $305,010 36,341 15,046 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 68, 2,649 1,118 
Baltimore & Ohio................. 210,815 14,114 
Boston & Maine. a 42,654 8,097 
Buff.,- Rochester & Pittsburgh. 16,500 252 77 
Canadian Pacific. . 274,331 48,110 ‘ 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. . 27,436 790 310 
Chesapeake & Ohio : ; 62,795 5,870 1,640 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 110,839 373 171 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois . 25,817 414 156 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P....... 232,623 13,700 <% 
Chicago & North Western......... 152,512 9,515 3,728 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & O........ 29,813 1,123 477 
Chicago, = Island & Pac. Roni gas 74,875 485 214 
C.C.C. & St. L ; 57,056 2,313 1,259 
een! rs Hudson . 42,503 6,613 3,020 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. 30,277 1,905 895 
Erie. . 176,271 8,094 1,960 
Great Northern.................. 209,990 19,183 7,839 
ee 109,296 10,545 .... 
City Southern . 51,000 2,573 586 
Lake Erie & Western............. 23,680 674 149 
L.S. & M.S. 50,000 598 276 
Lehigh Valley. . 60,603 6,679 2,802 
ee age Fe EE ae 12,000 549 184 
Louisville & Nashville. . 2,000 4,386 1,589 
Michigan Central................. 18,738 471 223 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... 76,300 3,647. 924 
Missouri Pacific sites 83,251 5,039 So 
National Railways of Mexico....... 223,983 743 
New York Central. ..... ase 224,265 23,642 8,859 
New Haven. . 180,01% 23,968 10,474 
N. Y. 0. & See SMe ee oe ce 513 4,009 951 
SS ee 123,133 5,698 .... 
Nesthirn Padife. ....:............ 248,000 17,904 .... 
Pennsylvania . PA | a 492,934 84,244 40,325 
ase “4g W. & Chicago........... 69,740 2,650 1,325 
athe sanhos tote 140,000 6560 .... 
St. CL. p ES See 36,249 727 120 
Seaboard Air Line................ 60,913 1,040 227 
Southern Railway................ 180,000 11,388 3,561 
Southern Pacific.................. 272,672 16,895 6,285 
Union Pacific. Rtkakas 316,216 24,655 8,960 
PR eee 92,400 4,073 640 
Western Maryland................ 49,429 1,009 144 


The total capitalization represented by 
all the roads included in the complete 
table is $6,150,170,000. On June 30, the 
number of stockholders in the seventy- 
three roads was 461,445. From this it is 
figured out that the average number of 
shares held by these stockholders was 
133, or an average investment, in par 
value, of $13,320. The Wall Street Journal 
believes that if figures were obtainable 
for the second half of last year, large 
increases would be shown in numbers 
of shareholders. Southern Pacific, for 
example, in the six months from June 30 
to December 30, increased the number by 
about 6,000, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 








by about 13,000. Among the notable 








» years 
from 109 shares to 95 shares, or 13 p»r cent. 
“Turning to the Great Norther: Rail. 
way, it is found that in 1913 it had 19,18 
shareholders, altho back twelve y«ars it 
1912 ——1906———. iwiI— 
Capitaliza- Capitaliza- Capita: za- 
tion tion tior 
(Three No.of No.of (Three No.of (Thre No.of 
figures Holders Women figures Holders figure: Hold 
omitted) omitted) omitted 
$284,259 31,606 13,412 $217,197 17,420 $216,199 13,19 
58,943 2,197 946 50,134 |... ° 34,740 
210,815 11,694 212,604 6,880 135,357 32m) 
42,654 8,122 i 26,516". 
16,500 255 16,500 12000 1 
246,695 41,321 .... 101,400 . 65,000 
27,436 «781. «312,227,436 «= 803) 7,28 TB 
62,795 4,370 1,276 62,799 .... 60522 ... 
110,839 376 170 ~ 110,839 .... 110,577 
25,772 433 166 22618 .... 14,028 
232,623 13,490 .... 132,838 5,887 101,575 5,H0 
152,512 8,806 3,583 99,915 .... 63,847 
20813 1,129 .... 050 34,050 
74,875 482 197 74,847 50,000) 
57,056 2,327 .... 50,000 37,989 
42503 6483 .... 40,989 3,571 34,507 3,178 
30,277 1,782 769 26,200 1,500 26,200 1,664 
176,271 7,527 1,913 176,271 . 176,271 
,990 17,765 7,086 149,546 2,702 98,682 1,68 
109,296 9,987 .... 95,040 .... 66,000 HE 
51,000 2,342 530 51,000 440 50,99 
00: 208. 2. A inde 
50,000 599... 50,000 50,001 In 
60,608 5,676 2,426 40,441 40,441 and 
12,000 570 185 12,000 12,00 
60,000 3,318 .... 60,000 55,000 
18,738 474 . 18,738 18,738 The | 
76,300 3,559 884 76, 1,018 68,280 1,00 | 
83.251 4520 .... 77817 |... 76402 ....m the fines 
223,933 754 . 62,182 Rs PEE 
222,729 20,841 8,259 179,037 9,766 132,250 1053 power 
178,979 22,806 9,710 83,584 12,627 71,082 9,667 “le: 
58313 3820 "364 SR'113. 11568 SSIS Duilt inte 
108,653 6,976 .... 89,000 2,955° 89,000 1,87 
248,000 15,696 .... 155,000 |... 155,000. The | 
453,877 74,002 35,376 305,951 40,153 204,593 27,40 - 
67,747 2,690 1,365 57,088. 42,320... i the high 
140,000 5,924 |... 140,000 6,388 ©140,000 
36,249 700 120 ««36,500 .... += 36,500 |... # years be 
60,913 921 188 62504 |... 62,500 . 
180,000 10,336 .... 180,000 9,119 180,000 7,161 
20s 4a. TA... Te Pow 
316,215 22,149 8,445 295,048 203,589 | 
2,400 4,072 ‘618 62,000 52.000 wheels— 
49,429 895 123 15,685 1,008 perform 
had but 1,683. pears Kansas & Texas 
had 1,040 against 3,647 in 1913. New Chai 
Haven’s share owners, from less than tet 
thousand in 1901, had grown to prac- The 
tically 24,000 in 1913. = 
“One of the most striking points about§ Wels 
share distribution is the smallness. of 
average holdings in some of the large Dor 
concerns. For instance, the Delaware &§ not whi 
Hudson, with nearly $43,000,000 share save a1 
capital, had, last year, 6,600 stockholders. § S¢Y 
That meant an average of but 64 shares for 
each shareholder. f W 
“In the case of Atchison, with stock 
capitalization in excess of $300,000,000, CH A 
the average holdings of the 36,000 stock- ; 
holders - were barely 84 shares. The 
average holdings of the common stock- 
(Continued on page 580) A 
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A Light Weight 
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Manufactured by an experienced organization 
with sundest financial standing and highest credit 
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CHANDLER $178 


579 


Built by Men 
Who Know 


Weighs 2885 pounds, with regular equipment 
Runs 16 miles per gallon of gasoline 
Owners average 7000 miles per set of tires 


inder economy,—coupled with six-cylinder power 
and comfort. 


Tine Chandler proves what is possible in six-cyl- 


The Chandler motor runs with all the precision of 
the finest watch. This perfect, continuous flow of silent 
power—comes from the six-cylinder experience that is 
built into the long-stroke motor. 


The men who build the Chandler had been building 
the highest grade high priced sixes in America for six 
years before they designed the Chandler. 


Power,—that is, power actually delivered to the rear 
wheels—is not a matter of dimensions. It’s a matter of 
performance. 


Chandler power is enhanced by Chandler light weight. 


The Chandler touring car, completely equipped, 
weighs 2885 pounds on the scales. 


Don’t buy any car till you know what it weighs,— 
not what somebody says it weighs, but what the scales 
says it weighs. 


If you want economy, keep the weight down below 
the 3000 pound mark. 


Heavy weight means less delivered power and a 
heavy gasoline bill. Heavy weight means a heavy tire 
expense. Heavy weight is a raid on your pocket book. 


And a heavy six cannot give you greater service than 
a light six that’s equally well built. 


In the Chandler, pressed steel and cast aluminum, in 
place of heavy forgings, give greatest strength with light- 
est weight. 


Chandler power is enhanced, too, by imported annu- 
lar ball bearings throughout the car. Every possible 
degree of friction is eliminated. 


Bosch ignition insures Chandler power. 


Chandler owners average sixteen miles, or more, per 
gallon of gasoline, seven hundred miles or more per 
gallon of oil, and seven thousand miles per set of tires. 
That’s genuine economy. 

After a full season’s service Chandler owners all over 
America declare there is not a single mechanical weak- 
ness in the car. They call it a perfect six. 


Write for new catalogue, ‘Proof Sheet” by which to find comparative values, and a convincing booklet called “‘Bouquets.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO. 


803-833 E-: 131st Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


RCC MSIWNO MIE SERGI 











Written 


ya 
Purchasing 
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The Boss is proud 
of his business 


and the treasurer is proud of his bank 
balance. The more I pay for office 
stationery the better pleased is the 
boss, but it’s another matter to ex- 
plain to the treasurer form letters on 
high-priced bond. 

I fooled them both. ‘‘Howdo you 
like our new letterhead?’’ says I to 
the boss, handing him a fine, crackly 
sheet. ‘‘ 

“Um!” said the treasurer dubi- 
ously. ‘*Looks like pretty expensive 
paper to me; better use it sparingly.” 

The new letterhead was on 
Hammermill Bond and cost less than 
9 cents a pound. 

I now use Hammermill Bond for 
everything—letterheads, office and 
factory forms, price lists. It’s eco- 
nomical, but so durable, clear of 
finish and ‘‘quality’’ in feel that the 
Boss is proud to sign a letter on it. 

What’s more, Hammermill is wa- 
termarked.* The man who made this 
paper seems to say to me: *‘Not only 
this year, but next year and every 
year thereafter, I will make this 
paper the same in materials, the same 
in quality and the same in all things 
whatsoever. In no way will I 
cheapen this paper on which I have 
set this, my mark.”’ 

Yours faithfully, A Purchasing Agent 

I advise you to send for this new book, “The 
Signal System.** 

Hammermill Bond can be obtained in tablet 
form. Six popular sizes; three finishes, Ripple, 
Linen and Vellum. At any stationery store. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Erie, Pa. 

Makers of 


AMMERMpn, 
™ BOND . 


“The Utility Business Paper” 


Great,”’ he said.‘ ‘Stick to it.”” - 


4 \distribution of railway 
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Safety and 6% 


Investors seeking safety of their 
funds, together with an attrac- 
tive interest return, should 
carefully 1 investigate the merits 
of the first mortgage 6% bonds 
we own and offer. 

Their soundness is indicated by tie 
fact that no one has ever suffered loss 


on any security purchased of this 
House, founded 32 years ago. 


Write for The Investors’ Maga- 
zine, our ns ng eee 
Circular No. 8 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE BONDBAN KERS 


GTRAUS me 
CHICACO 


one WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE LIVERARY DIGEST 
INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 578) 


| holders of the Canadian Pacific last year 
| were less than 74 shares, altho that com- 
|pany has almost $275,000,000 capital 
stock. 

“Broadly speaking, despite the growing 
capitalization, stocks are receiving larger 
distribution year by year. The unit 
shareholder owns a smaller amount to-day 
than five years ago, and a still smaller 
one as compared with 1901. Corpora- 
tions, in other words, are owned not by 
the great financier, but by the 100-share 
men, the owners of $10,000 of stock 
each,” 


Of the importance of this increasing 
stocks among 
|comparatively small investors, the writer 
of the article says: 


| ‘These facts can not now be stated too 
| plainly or too forcibly in these columns or 
| disseminated too far. They should prevent 
| unjustifiable attacks upon corporations, 
whether individual, legislative, or prest 
\by attorneys for the commonwealth. 
|No politician should be allowed to strike 
at even the largest corporation merely to 
| make political capital. It can not be too 
|quickly realized that it is not the great 
‘financier, banking institution, or syndicate 
| that is seriously harmed—tho he or they 
may, not make quite 
| but it is the rank and file of investors, the 
|one-hundred-share or so-called ‘odd-lot’ 

holders of securities. 

“More to-day than ever before the odd- 
lot holder is the backbone of the investing 
world. This will be made additionally 
plain by the publication shortly in these 
columns of a tabulation of numbers of 
owners in some 250 industrial, public 
utility, and miscellaneous corporations, in 
which ‘the av erage holdings will be shown 
to be much below the average holdings of 
the railroad shareholder.”’ 








HOLDINGS OF STEEL STOCKS, SMALL 
AND LARGE 


During the present hearing of the Gov- 
ernment suit against the United States 
Steel Corporation for a dissolution of the 
holding company, on the ground that it is 
‘‘a monopoly in restraint of trade,’”’ counsel 
for the corporation have submitted a 
tabular statement showing the character 
of the distribution of the common and 
preferred stocks at the time when the suit 
was begun, that is, in the fall of 1911. It 
appears from this table that in 1911 there 
were 35,230 persons holding the common 
stock and 65,113 holding the preferred. 
The table specifies the number of persons 
holding one share of each class of stock, 
the number holding two shares, three 
shares, four shares, five shares, six to ten 
shares, ete., up to those holding over one 
thousand shares. Following is this inter- 
esting list: 

















Common Pref'd 

Holders of 1 share............ 2,994 7,870 
Holders of 2 shares............ 2,086 5,054 | 
Holders of 3 shares............ 1,287 3,405 | 

| Holders of 4 shares. 604 2,298 
Holders of 5 shares... . 2,440 5,415 
Holders of 6 to 10 shares 6,989 13,316 
Holders of 11 to 25 shares..... . 6,399 11,837 
Holders of 26 to 50 shares. . 4,786 7,648 
Holders of 51 to 100 shares... . . 3,478 5,356 
Holders of 101 to 500 shares.... 2,673 3,962 
Holders of 501 to 1,000 shares. . 426 470 

| Holders of over 1,000 shares.... 1,068 482 
35,230 65,113 


Two years later the number of holders of | 
steel stocks had notably increased. Onj 
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ANDKERCHIEFS and Neck 
wear of Cheney Silks are worthy 


of your confidence. Designs this sea- 
son are unusually attractive; note the 
“English Square” illustrated on the right. 
The name “Cheney Silks” in the neck- 
band is your certificate of cravat qua’ity, 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silke Manufacturers 


4th Ave. and 18th St. 
New York 


—- 
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im EACH TOWN and district to 
TR By and exhibit a sample 1/14 
im Model **‘Ranger’* bicycle 


ht. and 
EETRIAL, 
during a ieb time you = 
Tide the bicycle and put it to 
any test you wish. If you are 
then not perfectly satisfied or 
m don’t wish to keep the bicycle 
ray you may ship it back to us at 
sopd sxpeeee | aan you will not 
be out one ce 
LOW FACTORY PRICES bs Sh ene ye chir = 
bicycle it is —— to make m9 one sma mn 
profit above actual facto: You save 
10 to 825 middiemen’s profits ty buying direct 
of us and have fhe. manufacturer’s guarantee behind 
your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone at any price until you receive our 
catalogues and are our unheard of factory prices and 
remarkable ‘te. ston » . h 
when you receive ou 

VOU WILL BE ASTON(SHED Ceettebarcataiogusand 
study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 

lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfi 
with 81 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own ae late at 

double our prices, Orders filled the day rece 

SECOND HAND BICYCLES—A — poate taken 
= aes by ons Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 


Descriptive Coranie list sent free. 

TIRES, OA ER. BRAKE rear wheels, inner — 
mps, 

repairs and parts for all aun at ‘half usual lines. 


DO NOT WAIT—but _— J paunt for ourLarge Catalogue 
beautifully a great fund of 
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Bept. C-172 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEAD CYCLE 60., 
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allowed to go to seed.” 
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March 30, 1913, holders of the common 
numbered 39,679 and on February 27, 1913, 
holders of the preferred numbered 74,626. 
These figures, however, are not complete, 
inasmuch as they do not include the 
owners whose’ stock is held for them by 
bankers and brokers, chiefly foreign. It 
js known that these persons number 
thousands. The above figures were sub- 
mitted by the corporation to the court, in 
order to show how wide-spread and in what 
small amounts is the distribution of the 
corporation’s stock. The intention obvi- 
ously was to impress the court with the 
fact that a decision of disruption would 
work injury to thousands of innocent 
persons of moderate means. 


TWO RAILROADS WITH A DIFFERENCE 


In order to point out one reason why the 
public ‘‘is suspicious of the railroads’ need 
for higher rates,” The Odd Lot Review 
presents some interesting and contrasting 
information as to .wo roads—the Lacka- 
wanna and Rock Island. Of the former the 
writer says: 


“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Company in its annual report just received 
shows 32 per cent. net earnings with which 
to maintain a 20 per cent. dividend. There 
was a sale of the stock this week at 392. A 
majority interest in D., L. & W. stock is 
held by thirty-nine persons. The enter- 
prise, which has maintained a 20 per cent. 
dividend for nine years, in addition to 
extra distributions, has been run in the 
interest of the stockholders, by the stock- 
holders, for the stockholders. D., L. & W 


securities represent real earning power.” 


The comment made by the writer on the 
Rock Island Company is as follows: 


“The Rock Island Company shares sank 
to new low levels this week, the common 
selling down to 414, the preferred to 734. 
The latest report of the system published 
yesterday showed that gross earnings for 
January increased $176,000 over 1913; but 
when water is poured in millions, earnings 
increases of hundred thousands are not 
sufficient to make an impression. The| 
Rock Island Company owns the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., which 
owns the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. When this fantastic pyramid 
was created, the shares of the original rail- 
way were exchanged for $100 of the col- 
lateral trust bonds of the railroad company 
and $100 common stock and $70 preferred 
stock of the Rock Island Company. In 
other words, securities of the face value of 
$270 were given for shares of a face value of 
$100, and the practical control of the prop- 
erty was left in the hands of a crowd of 
financial blacklegs who paid about as much 
attention to the task of earning dividends 
as poker-players on a transcontinental train 
do to safety first signs along the route. 
Rock Island has been run in the interest of 
speculators, by speculators, for speculators. 
If Rock Island had been given a special 
dispensation doubling freight rates, the only 
difference would have been that some extra 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities could 
have been thrown out on the market.” 


Commenting on these showings, the 
writer remarks that ‘‘the public has re- 
ceived good service from the Lackawanna, 
which has reaped the profits of a progressive 
traffic policy,” while, at the same time, 
“the public has received poor service from 
the Rock Island system, which has been 
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representatives of any kind whatever. 
liver in made-to-measure suits at $13.50 by 


‘20 SUIT 


Our representative is our catalog. It comes 
to you free and draws no pay from us. 

We guarantee you a smart $20 suit to your 
measure for $13.50, because we ask you to 
wait on yourself. We send you a complete 

style book, a selection of 64 samples, and our 
simple measuring outfit, with which any mem- 
ber of your family can take your measure as 
expertly as any tailor. In fact, we guarantee 
this, because if the suit we make doesn’t 

fit or please you, don’t accept it. 
Send for our efficiency style book 
and samples; they are free for the 
asking, and the request places 


Send For Your Copy Today 


FFICIENCY engineers say that the greatest 
item of cost that goes into an article to-day 
is the service (unnecessary time and labor) in 
getting that article into your hands. 
The BELL TAILORS of New York have a successful 


solution of- the, service problem in connection with buying and 
selling of made-to-measure clothes. 
the wearer by mail. We have no branches, no salesmen, no agents or 


(his STYLE BOOK g64 Sasnple: FREE 


rape A a 


Our system of selling is direct to 


Imagine now the wonderful value we de- 
eliminating all these in-between service costs, 


made to $ 1 3:50 


measure 

you under no obligation to buy. You will see 
that our direct method of selling, cutting 
out all in-between profits and service 
expenses, enables us to deliver you, 

for example, a smart New York 

Style custom tailored suit, made 

to your measure, for $13.50 

that you can’t duplicate else- 

where for less than $20.00. 

_ Nomatter whether you live 

in the smallest town or in 

the lagestcity—weguar- 

antee ycu ciothes per- 

fect in fit, fashionable 

in cut, and at 2 

worth-whilesav- 

ing to you. 


The BELL TAILORS of NEW YORK 
106-108 Walker St., N.Y.C. 





Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 
paint or enamel. J will mail you—free—a sample 
of Leonard porcelain that will quickly show you 
the difference. You can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
It’s everlasting—easily kept beautifully sweet and 
clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything else. 
Can be arranged for outside icing and water cooler. 


Style shown is No. 4, in polished oak 

case. Size,35x 21X45... +--+ + «+ $35.00 
50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 

To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk; send 
for catalog today. Money returned if you are not 
rfectl catisfied, Ask for sample of porcelain and 
Ti mail my booklet * Care of Refrigerators.” Every 
woman should have a copy valuable book. 
C.H.LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
133 Clyde Park Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 

















Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

. H. GREIDER, Box A, Rheems, Pa. 


Let Us Figure On 
“Your Furnace | 


Our Free Plans and Direct Factory 
Prices Will Help You Greatly No 
Matter Where You Decide To Buy. 

Expert heating engineers will draw detail 
plans to your special needs and quote exact 
cost on furnace with fittings—no obligation. 


Customers Everywhere 
To Refer You To 


No Delay—No Freight to Pay—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. And $25 to $75 saved. 
Cash or easy terms. 


WRITE for Catalog 
Ask for No. 975 


See the simple, prac- 
tical, economical 
plan that is winning 
favor everywhere. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We make afullline 

Ranges, Stoves, 

Furnaces, Metal 

Kitchen Cabinets 

and Gas Stoves. 

Mention catalog -wanted. 


A Kalamazss -:: 
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Ostermoor 
fev - 


Mattress 


Built—not stuffed. It will 
never grow hard, lumpy or 
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The eight springy layers are 
moisture-proof, vermin-proof 
and dust-proof. 








Needs norenovation of any kind 
except an occasional sun-bath. 











=@3a This trademark is sewn on 
the end of every genuine Oster- 
moor. Refuse substitutes. 








‘ 


Free Samples and Book 
sent immediately on request. 144 
pagesofillustrationandinformation. 








MATTRESSES COST 

Express Prepaid 

4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— 
A.C. A. Ticking, 45 lbs. . . . . 


Satin Finish Ticking, 45lbs. . . . 50 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 lbs. . . . 18.00 
Special Hotel Scyle,50 lbs. . . . . 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 60 Ibs. 30.00 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs. os 35.00 
Extra Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 
Imp'l D'ble Stitched Fr. Roll, 80 Ibs, 55.00 


Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. 

Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
Mattress will be sent to you, express pre- 
paid, same day we get your check or money- 
Your money will be returned without question 


order. 
if dissatisfied at end of 30 days. Mattresses packed in 
leatherette paper and bur- 
lap, fully protected. 

OSTERMOOR & CO. 
119 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska 
Feather & Down Co., Ltd., 
ontreal 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 

A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreadsand looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r, 92 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., andhe will send youafree trial 
package, also color card and fullinformation show- 
ing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write to-day. 

















| has long been a supply. 
| fully understood his difficulties in compiling 
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UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
AND BONDS RATED* 


Part I of Mr. Moody’s ‘Analyses of 
Investments,” that part being devoted to 
steam railroads, has for some years been a 
familiar and standard financial reference 
book. Notices of it have been made in 
these columns in recent years. Part II of 
the work, which is now ready, deals with 
public utilities and industrials, and this is 
the first year of its publication. Mr. 
Moody’s analyses of steam railroads have 
been for some years issued annually. It is 
his intention now to issue annually both 
parts. 

There can be little doubt that Part II of 
this work will fill an even greater want 
than Part I has met, since descriptive in- 
formation and trustworthy ratings of 
utilities and industrials have been much 
more needed than similar information per- 
taining to railroads, for of the latter there 
Mr. Moody has 


a work pertaining to utilities and industrials 
that would, be as comprehensive and 
adequate as is his work on railroads. Com- 
plete information as to railroads is easily 
accessible to any one, and long has been. 
Utilities and industrials, however, have not, 
as a rule, furnished to the public, and often 
not even to their stockholders, detailed 
figures as to their business. Hence the 
existing difficulty in obtaining authentic 
information on which to base anything 
like a final judgment as to the actual con- 
dition of these companies. 

Keeping these restricting conditions in 
mind, any one who examines Part II of 
Mr. Moody’s book will discover with sur- 
prize the great extent of the information 
he is able to present. The book is even 
larger than the volume dealing with rail- 
roads. Of one thing the reader may feel 
sure: Mr. Moody obtained his informa- 
tion from primary sources. 

Approximately four thousand different 
bonds and stock issues have passed under 
his eye and are rated as to their invest- 
ment values. While he has found it neces- 
sary in some instances to make ratings 
largely matters of personal judgment, in 
the main, and wherever it was possible, the 
ratings are based on figures as to assets 
and liabilities and as to business done and 
profits. The ratings are made after the 
same plan as those given in Part I—that is, 
the well-known letters of A, Aa, B, Ba, C, 
Ca, ete., are employed with a key to their 
meanings. Quite as interesting and valu- 
able, however, are the brief comments Mr. 
Moody makes under the heading ‘‘ Analy- 
ses.” In order that the reader may see 
their character, a brief summary of several 
of them pertaining to well-known prop- 
erties here follows: 

United States Steel Corporation: The 
bonds of this company are declared to be 
“‘on a high investment basis,” the margin 
of safety above all requirements, including 
depreciation, having been for a series of 
years ‘‘very heavy.’”’ Steel preferred is to 





*Moody, John. Analyses of Investments. 
II—Public Utilities and Industrials. 


Part 
Containing, in 


detailed form, comparative analyses of public utility 
and industrial companies in the United States and 
Canada, with investment ratings enabling the banker 
and investor to ascertain the true values of securities. 
New York: Analyses Publishing Co., 35 Nassau Street. 
$15. 
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TRADCE-MARK REGISTERED ‘ always ” Fe 
The Celebrated Roof Paint profits,” an 
° ‘ ividends ft 
Will add ten years to the § Seculation 
life of any roof, old or § United s 
° . Y rears, 
new—tin, shingle or felt, § sous 
Sure relief for all roof trouble profits ) 

ds has 

“ROOF Seak, stops leaks and ab. a9 ewe 
solutely prevents rust, decay or warp. plane,” bu 
ing. — Is not affected by heat, brine, cold different p 
or acid. Does not crack in winter or for many J 
soften in summer. Highly fireproof, a 
Roof Seak is a rubber-like nts c 
liquid cement that affords the utmost pro- cduding at 
tection, can be easily applied to any roof ferred, so t 
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any new or old roof can make. With the 
If you are interested we will gladly send you a full half pint tinuing on 
Prepaid to your door by parcel post—choice of Black, Maroon, “this divi 
Olive or Moss Green. This sample will enable you to make sa 9 
a thoroughly practical test and will be sent together with book- paid, but 
let and color card upon receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps. - rubber int 
Elliott Varnish Company would be 
710 S. Kolmer Avenue Chicago stock pay 
710 Washington Avenue Brooklyn be regards 
Brantford Roofing Company, Ltd. Amerie 
Brantford, Ontario, Canadian Manufacturers pany, sin 
continuo 
is visited by “The Doctor.” on the pl 
Many times his calls are un- been yea 
necessary, because you do fully ear 
not know what the patient's business,’ 
temperature is. It is easy to > eee 
use a fever thermometer and any r “ 
know when tocalladoctor. A ~ pr 
Ty Fever probably 
'y COS rmermometer heavy 
tells immediately whether or not the temper- coming J 
ature is at the danger point. ditions t 
ost dealers sell Tycos Fever Thermometers. ri 
If your dealer does not have them or will not probably 
order for you, send us his name and address ver.” b 
with $1.50 and we will send you one. Booklet ale 7 
“Health and Comfort’’ on request. speculati 
Taylor Instrument Companies Ameri 
58 Ames Street Rochester, N. Y. a 
There's a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose pany: T 
year to 
ould tions it 
You average 
been fai 
ferred ¢ 
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thirteen 
seasonet 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb ¥ “seems 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary and dis- , and 19 
figured. But they can be waterproofed and 4 
beautified by an application of y) to have 
4 TRUS-CON ff te 
Y y plane.’ 
{STONEIEX: | | 
pUSIT 
Z APPLIED WITH A BRUSH Y} ia “hi 
v4 A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 4 18 1 
4 separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 4 howev 
A iillin hair-cracks. Hard as flint. Dampproof, a : 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color. y) clent t 
Z Applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
Z variety of pleasing tones. g heavy 
Z it will pay you to learn about Trus-Con Water- s ae 
6 proofing Products. Write for full information, 4 make 
A telling us your needs. 7 its 2 
Z The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES a io a 
7 136 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. ’ 16 8 
Z roofings—Technical Paints from 
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be regarded as ‘‘a secure industrial invest- | 
ment,” the equity back of it having reached | ! 
“a very high amount.’’ Steel common | S 7 E 
always ‘‘responds directly to fluctuating | ave our yes * 
profits,” and while it has ‘“‘ paid substantial ‘ : 
dividends for years, must be regarded as a | Everything depends upon your eyesight. Your eyes 
speculation rather than an investment.” |} are your most valuable possession—save them. Here 
United States Rubber: Within the past ||] is the very thing you have been wishing for to ease 
five years, this company has had “an| : d oh 
enormous inerease in gross business and net ||} ©Y€-Strain and preserve your sig t. 
profits.’ The margin of safety for the 


bonds has been, and still is, so high that all The For the ates ar reeiflia reous 
the issues are on “a strong investment | (Jamp standing perpendicular ) 
plane,” but the stocks are in ‘‘a somewhat —— 

different position.’’ While there has aan 


for many years a substantial surplus out-of | 


| * 
which to pay the first preferred dividend, | ? tabl Fl t L 
radical changes have been made in the| or e ec T1c amp 
amounts of the two preferred stocks, in- | " 
duding an additional issue of first pre~| For Office, Home, and Travel 
ferred, so that “‘ the full dividend can not be : : : : 
now regarded as secure as it was formerly.” | A most useful invention—the handiest lamp in 
With the general rubber business con- ||} the world—of the greatest convenience—because, 
tinuing on its present high basis, however, |} you can place it anywhere—in any position desired. 
“this dividend will no doubt be earned and ‘A lamp that concentrates the light For the’sitting room or library 
paid,’’ but if a severe reaction occurred in the | , where you want it, keeps your (lamp clamped to back of 
- rubber industry, the position of this stock | eyes in the shadow, and saves them chair) 
would be “‘ placed in doubt.’’ The common from strain. A lamp that— 
stock pays moderate dividends, but ‘‘must Ps. 
be regarded as quite speculative.” x Stands, Hangs, 
American Woolen Company: This com- 3 BY Clamps, or Sticks 
pany, since its organization in 1899, “‘has ~ \\i 
continuously paid its 7 per cent. dividend . Ne any place or at ; 
on the preferred stock,” altho there have | ‘ any angle you put it. 
been years when the dividend ‘‘was not | ich Le ; 2 
fully earned.”” While still doing ‘‘a fair | . Lights only the object you want to 
Since.” tie Seige ase illuminate, whether you are read- 
‘capes A argo _hot pervereern cd ; ing, writing, sewing, using tools, 
anywhere near the high earnings of 1909, : : il lows } 
: making your toilet, playing the 
and because of tariff changes, the company : D piano, shaving, or doing any- (man cama tor eee 
probably “‘will not be able to report very thing requiring light. or hung on wall) 
heavy increases in its business during Indispensable in the home. 
coming years.”” Under normal trade con- RE AE TL eS 
ditions the preferred stock dividend “will = * ere tho eae chee 
probably be earned, with a narrow margin ypc no A aaeee 
over,” but the common stock is “purely es or high-grade nickel— 
speculative.” ; : ‘ crib ah co 


‘ , f : an where. Weighs a trifle 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 0 ‘ over one pound—easi- 


pany: The business of this company, from ee 
year to year, ‘undergoes radical fluctua- 
tions in profit-producing power.” Its 
average earnings, however, ‘“‘have always 
been far in excess of all charges and pre- 
ferred dividend requirements.’’ The pre- j ij ‘ c milliner’s 
ferred stock has paid 7 per cent. for over tt Pana. <2 ome —— wh cnn 
thirteen years, and may be regarded as ‘‘a : 4 
seasoned industrial investment,” but the 
common stock “is in a speculative posi- 
tion.” 

American Can: For two years this com- 


pany has reported ‘“‘remarkably heavy (1) Adjustable and removable shade fits any bulb. (2) Hook for 
earnings.” Details obtainable are not hanging. (3) Automatic clamp to attach anywhere. (4) Rubber suc- 
nf 2 ‘ams tion cup for attaching to glass and non-porous surfaces. (5) 12 feet of 
sufficient, however, to show if proper silk cord, winds in base. (6) Plug fits all sockets. (7) Base of lamp 
depreciation changes have been made; but, keeps devices handy, but out of sight when not in use. 


assuming that the allowances have been ‘. 
adequate, the position of the company Special Introductory Offer Ter dvr att 
“seems to have vastly improved since 1909 : : ~ ai ae 
and 1910.”’ The preferred issue “appears 10 Days’ Free Trial (lamp attached to mirror 
to have elements of investment value,’’ but We want you to see this lamp—try it—see what a neces- 
the common stock is on ‘‘a speculative sary convenience it is. If you cannot obtain them from your 
plane.” local Electrical or Hardware Stores, write us and we will send 

: See you one for $4. Keep it 10 days, and if not satisfied that 
Rm ger fo pelt og a Bi it is the handiest lamp ever invented, return it at our expense 


“apes: sie and we will promptly refund your money. Saving your 
is “highly speculative.” In recent years, eyesight is worth forty times $4. Send for trial lamp to-day. 
however, the company ‘“‘has earned suffi- 


cient to pay moderate dividends on its very Descriptive Circular on Request. Write for it. 
heavy stock issue,” and has continued to Sole Manufacture: 

make unusually strong earnings. While Wallace Novelty Co. 299 Madison Ave., New York 
its gold notes are ‘absolutely secure,” ReneS: 
the stock ‘‘must be viewed very largely Agents Wanted W< have 2 few localities still open for reputable = Fioods keyboard with light 


ts. Writ ll iculars. 3 
oi ‘ cnnniialions paths ry * agents. rite for terms and full particulars. (lamp clamped to piano) 
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You know how sunlight, stream- 
ing through the windows, shows 
the dust-filled air of a broom- 
swept room. You know that, no 
matter how thoroughly you sweep 
and “dust,” in a few minutes the 
flying dust resettles on furniture, 
floors and fixtures, and floats in 
the air you breathe. 


What a bright contrast is seen in 
the home “washed with air” by a 


Western - Electric 
STUPISVENL 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a home welcomes sunlight, for all 
dust and dirt is drawn out of each room 
—banished—by the powerful, steady 
suction of a miniature strong wind. And 
the only effort required is to pass the 
light, handy nozzle over the article or 
surface to be cleaned. No sweeping. No 
dusting. No backache. Any near-by 
electric light socket furnishes the power. 
Every home, small or large, can have a 
Western Electric Cleaner exactly the 
right size to keep that home “spick-and- 
span.” There are many models, both 
portable and stationary, priced from 
$47.50 to $400. 


Write for our sunlight book, ‘‘The Clean Way 
to Clean."’ Full of cheer for every housewife. 
Ask for book No. 15-D, It will be sent free, 


There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 
**Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh it. Paul enver 
Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Richmond Indianapolis Houston Oakland 
Savannah St. Louis Dallas Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Seattle 


New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL REED 
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PRAYER 
aun eomion ANSWERS toe eormox 


Remarkable facts and incidents forcefully demonstra- 
ting the marvelous ow. of true prayer. 
W. Patton, D.D. 
Washington. 12mo, 


ments it contains areas incontrovertible as the doctrine 
of the attraction of gravitation.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


AND 
its 


REMARKABLE 


A high! 
WILLiAM Adolph 
» President Howard University, 

cloth, price, $1.00, 


t, New York : ** Many of the state- 











interesting and fascinating study by 


lite Taine, translated, with an ap- 
preciation oF Taine by Lorenzo O’ Rourke. 
12mo,cloth, frontispiece. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.10 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON ‘ 
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MR. THORNTON AND THE GREAj? 
EASTERN RAILWAY it probable 
made & knig’ 

The appointment of Henry W. Thom. 
ton, of the Long Island Railroad, to by THE ¢ 

general manager of the Great Easten 
Railway of England has aroused wide ip. Comment 
terest in railway circles, American as wel j aty 1 ther 
as English. Englishmen were particularly § animals in t 
stirred up by it. A writer in the New York | New York 
Times Annalist, under a London date (ang this is * cer’ 


ultimate © 
millions fev 
their estim: 
ever, $39,54 
value of th 
mals existin 


obviously an Englishman), declares, hoy. 
ever, that it was ‘“‘ not so much the ap 
pointment as the way in which it was 
announced by Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Great Eastern Railway, that so stirred up 




























































feeling in England. Nothing that cop While th 
cerned Mr. Thornton personally entered a continuot 
into the controversy. Indeed, this cor. — meat anime 
respondent declares that it is “ pleasant last year | 
to welcome an American cousin to our & experts ar 
shores,” and that English railway men § decline in | 
‘* will no doubt be able to profit much by & in this cou 
the new ideas he will bring to the solution § year it was 
of traffic problems.” Mr. Thornton, in § !72.3, and | 
fact, is “certain of a warm welcome.” § prove to b 
The mistake Hamilton made was in @ what are 
“ going out of his way”’ to say Mr. Thornton & (that 1s, p 
had been chosen for this place “ because bined witl 
there was nobody now in the service of the J in the stat 
Great Eastern capable of filling the posi- § it will ap 
tion.” The correspondent gives some — consumpti 
interesting facts as to the Great Eastern §§ 213.4 pou 
Railway and circumstances in its condition for 1914 it 
which led to the appointment: An enc 
situation i 
“The Great Eastern is the lame duck jp % the pat 
among English lines. It serves agricultural § ' take uy 
East Anglia (Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk), § For exam} 
but of more importance to it is the vast — raising, fo 
suburban traffic of East London. There it § westward, 
has been vitally wounded by the competi- B to eastwa 
tion of trams and motor-omnibuses. It country 
has conspicuously failed to meet the com- Daten a 
petition by modernizing its ways. Its So also 
great suburban regions are still served  Y#ere gr° 
wholly by little trains of aged and dirty been enc 
coaches of the early Victorian type, with § promised. 


study of 
own Stat 
ing yield 
capitalize 
while far 
per cent. 
subject 





an evil-smelling Puffing Billy in charge. 
Its stations are like village lockups: its 
time-tables are dead letters. Electrifica- 
tion, it has long been obvious, is its one 
hope of salvation; and it has made no step 
in that direction. 


“Of this medieval institution Lord 


Claud, now in his seventieth year, has long 





















And How to Avoid Them. 





“It is 
Worry 
and 
Not 
Work 
That 
Kills.” 








Any man’who sets out to accomplish important, and there- 
fore necessarily trying work, is obliged to equip himself with 
some knowledge of the nervous system—its possibilities, 
capabilities, and its liability to exhaustion. 

Truly, as Dr. Musgrove says, “It is the natures of finest 
fibre which accomplish the most, and it is they who are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain. A common mug may 
fall to the ground unharmed, where a piece of costly china 
would be smashed to atoms.” 

He is neither “preachy”’ nor “scary,”’ but informing, inspir- 
ing, and helpful throughout 


r2mo, cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.07. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 


By Charles D. Musgrove, M.D. 








“At once an ex- 
pert and serviceable 
book.’’—Sali Lake 
Tribune. 


“A volume full of 
truly valuable in- 
formation, clearly 
and simply put.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 
























been the dictator. You may well suppose Farmer 
that when he now tells the public that he  Departm 
has no competent man in his employment, “PR, 
the public asks him, ‘Whose fault is that?’ jj... 4s 
In his speech he says that the reason is that — © bli pe 
the division of the work of the railway in o oe ih 
water-tight compartments prevents even the vi ame J 
senior officials from getting any knowledge fot nd tt 
of the general working of the line. To that oo : 
the railway world answers that a system A ag 
so obviously bad can exist on the Great tin - be 
Eastern only, for it exists on no other great d = oom 
line, and that if it exists there it is the old. ti 6 
fault of the directors and of Lord Claud a. — 
in particular. To put it plainly, the Bj, I 
chairman’s words about the incompetence aa? ook 
of his subordinates have produced a chorus a a fe - 
of comment on his own.” prdine.. 
a 
nilch @ 
This correspondent believes that English- § States i: 
men will ‘‘ watch with the utmost interest § mainly 
the application of transatlantic ideas to § the dro 
that one of our lines which most needs § ‘nding 
fresh ideas.” In case Mr. Thornton sue- f§ Rocky | 
ceeds in giving to East London “ a com- os 
fortable, punctual, frequent, and clean soul R 
service of electric trains,” he believes § and sur 
Englishmen will “ build a statue to him § the cat 
sold at 














and make him a knight.”” Indeed, he thinks 
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it probable that Mr.: Thornton will be 
made a knight in any case. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MEAT 


Commenting on the fact that on Janu- 
ary 1 there were 7,300,000 fewer food 
animals in this country than in 1910, the 
New York Times Annalist remarks that 
this is ‘“‘ certainly a bit discouraging to the 
ultimate consumer.” With so many 
millions fewer of food animals this year, 
their estimated market value was, how- 
ever, $39,540,000 greater than the market 
yalue of the greater number of food ani- 
mals existing in 1910. 

While there has been for many years 
a continuous decline in the production of 
meat animals, the decline was accentuated 
last year by the drought. Government 
experts are quoted as having found a 
decline in per capita consumption of beef 
in this country ever since 1900. In that 
year it was 179.2 pounds. In 1909 it was 
172.3, and in 1914 it is believed that it will 
prove to be only about 151.9 pounds. If 
what are known as “ extra edible parts” 
(that is, parts used for food when com- 


bined with other products) are included | 


in the statistics of per capita consumption, 
it will appear that the total per capita 
consumption of animal food for 1900 was 
213.4 pounds; for 1909, 198.4, and that 
for 1914 it promises to be 160.3. 

An encouraging feature of the present 
situation is declared to be a “ disposition 
on the part of farmers all over the country 
to take up the breeding of food animals.”’ 
For example, the center of gravity of sheep- 
raising, for some decades, has been moving 
westward, but it is now “ tending slightly 
to eastward again, because all over the 
country more sheep are being raised.”’ 
So also of cattle-raising; herds are every- 
where growing in number, farmers having 
been encouraged by the good profits 
promised. A banker in Illinois, after a 
study of farming costs and profits in his 
own State, has found that ordinary farm- 
ing yields only about 3 per cent. on a 
capitalized value of the farm property, 
while farmers who raise cattle clear 15 
per cent. Interesting facts on this whole 
subject are contained in a_ recent 
“Farmer’s Bulletin” of the Agricultural 
Department: 


“Farmers have never regarded them- 
selves as having a mission to supply the 
public with beef at a low price. They have 
naturally treated this industry purely from 
an economic viewpoint, and whenever they 
found that they could make more profit 
or prevent loss by premature selling of 
cattle, or by selling some of their produc- 
tion stock, or by selling calves, they have 
done so. The raising of beef cattle on 
old-time ranges, on cheap pastures, and on 
low-priced corn has ceased, and well- 
informed men perceive that the raising of 
beef cattle must be established largely on 
new foundations. 

“The diminution of cattle other than 
milch cows on the farms of the United 
States in 1914, as compared with 1913, was 
mainly caused by the high prices of feed, 
the drought of the summer of 1913 ex- 
tending from New England westward to the 
Rocky Mountains, and by the high prices 
at which the cattle of this class, bad as well 
as good, could be sold. West of the Mis- 
souri River so deficient were the corn crop 
and summer forage that a large portion of 
the cattle was hurriedly and pear 








sold at prices much lower than farmers 
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= HE determination to build 
fireproof should be formed 
with the very first thought of 
building at all. _ 
No plans should be gone into, 
even tentatively, that do not con- 
template construction of 


Si 


Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof; warmer in 
Winter, cooler in Summer 


All classes of buildings are open to Natco fireproof 
construction. The different forms of Natco blocks 
extend its utility to the entire structure—floors, 
partitions, roofs and walls. 


Natco construction involves essential advantages 
beside that of fire safety. Natco Hollow Tile never 
deteriorates in any degree in any climate, no matter 
what the weather or how long the building stands. 
With the insulation of its air chambers, it nullifies 
the effect of outside upon inside temperature. 


The genuine Natco Hollow Tile is always 
to be distinguished from its imitations 
by the trademark “ Natco” pressed into 
every block. 
Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof 
Houses,” fully describing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of Natco 


construction, Contains ¢0 photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere 
tor 2U cents to cover postage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING COMPANY 


Dept V. Offices in all Principal Cities 


Organized 1889 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Write today 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILES 





Makes Every Woman Happy 


Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better 


F; 


. Naw Cut c vice 
Fastest, cleanest, 
le ke: actory 
price 


tasting food with half the work. Onetrial convinces 
- every fouewife. Extra size 3-compartment Cooker 
Outfit of “Wearever” Aluminum (Cooking Utensils. 
Compartments andcovers lined with pure aluminum 


photographs ge By 
~ Rapicd, FirelessCooker 
30 Days’ Free Trial £ 


I guarantee to suit or take the cooker back. 
Roasts meats a pentent brown. Bakes cakes, 





‘Sent Only Direct 
rom F; 
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Better light for business 


Over ninety per cent. of business is transacted by daylight. The use of United Steel 
Casements in buildings insures not only ample daylight, but adequate ventilation and addi- 
tional fire protection. These make for the greater comfort and efficiency of employes. 


UNITED stEL CASEMENTS 


For mercantile and office buildings, libraries, schools, and similar structures, United Steel 
Casements provide a sash of improved design and highest quality. With superior finish and 
workmanship, and equipment of solid brass hardware, they present a trim handsome appear- 
ance. These attractive casements constitute one of the many types of United Steel Sash, 
each designed for a particular class of buildings—industrial, commercial, public, etc. 








If you expect to build write us. Our engineers will 
gladly co-operate and furnish helpful suggestions—Free 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


736 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


KAHN 
Building 
Products 













Building 
Products 








German, Spanish, Italian 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 


French, 


Garden Planning 








spare moments, in your own home. You hear 
‘ the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
An inexpensive book giving full di- each word and phrase. 


a In a surprisingly short 
time yolt cau speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You can now use your own Disc or Cylinder 
talking machine to acquire aforeign lan- 
guage. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 


The Language-Phone Method 
902 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


rections for laying out and planting 
all sorts and sizes of gardens, with 
numerous designs for flower beds 
and borders. Directions clear and 
simple—many illustrations from 
actual a, r2mo, cloth, 
60 cents net ; by mail 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








Little Gardens — How to 
Make the Mostof Them. By 
H.H. Thomas. In this vol- 
ume the author tells how to 
make a garden, how it should 
be planted, how to cultivate | 
it, and the best flowers to use—the making and care 
of lawns, the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas 
hardy flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 

12mo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


















Your own Safety Razor Blades honed, refin- 
ished, tested, sterilized and returned promptly. 
Our special sharpening machines make them 
Better Than New. Over 114,000 Pleased Cus- 
tomers. Money back if not satisfied. Mail your 
|, blades today. 

FREE Shaving Soap, Armour’s 25c size, with 
first orders of one dozen or more. 


oi | 


| 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE ‘BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 6+ pages. 50 cents. GUARANTEE SHARPENING CO. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK DS 160 NH. 5th Avenne On10AGO 





| products. 
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| paid for cattle in the following autum 


when they began to restock their pastun. 
In some parts of the drought area bankey 
who had advanced money to farmers fo 
feeding beef cattle were afraid that feeding 
would be unprofitable, and forced farmey 
to sell prematurely. In March, 1913, a blip. 
zard killed many thousands of eattle jy 
Nebraska. 

‘*The large increase in the value of meat 
animals on farms is probably accounted for 
by the increased cost of production and the 
increased consumption or demand arising 
from the fact that production has not kept 
pace with the increase in population, and iy 
the case of cattle and sheep has actually de 
clined. This unprecedented increase in the 
average value of meat animals does not 
necessarily mean that farmers or stock. 
raisers are making more, if any, profit, 
On the contrary, the cost of production has 
probably increased more rapidly than the 
increase in the selling price of live stock.” 


WHEN RAILROADS BUY SUPPLIES 

It is declared by The Iron Age that, in 
normal times, railroads use from 25 to 35 
per cent. of the country’s output of steel 
With this fact as a basis, the 
opinion is exprest that no thoroughgoing 
trade recovery can take place until the 
railroads have again become large buyer 
of material and supplies, and especially of 
steel. For this reason, importance has 
been attached to reports of railroad earn- 


| ings for the month of January made by the 
| Baltimore & Ohio, Atchison, Union Pacifie, 


and Lehigh Valley roads. Typical of these 
roads, says the New York Evening Post, is 
the Baltimore & Ohio, which in January 
earned $1,107,000 less in gross than during 
the corresponding period of 1913, and in the 
same month spent $652,000 less for up 
keep of its road-bed and equipment. With 
these facts before him, this writer dis 
cusses as follows, the question, When will 
the railroads begin to buy? 


* “One of two very different reasons will 


|send a railroad into the market to buy, 


say, 50,000 tons of rails, 1,000 freight-cars, 
or 25 locomotives. In one instance, the 
company may be replacing worn-out track 
or equipment; in the other, it may be 


|extending its mileage or adding to its 


locomotive or freight-car service. In one 
case, the expenditure would be charged 
to earnings; in the other to capital ac 
count. In brief, whether or not a railroad 
increases or decreases its expenditures for 
road-bed and equipment depends either 
upon the trend of its gross earnings or its 
ability to borrow new money to aé- 
vantage. At the present time, the trend 
of gross earnings is not only downward, 
but the railroads are finding it difficult 
to borrow on reasonable terms. 

*‘As long as gross earnings continue to 
show decreases, the railroads will conr- 
tinue to reduce their appropriations for 
maintenance; but there are good reasons 





j}cent. of its capacity. 











tells all about the 150 acres I am growing for tele- 
ae poles. Beats farming two to one. Write today. 


CATALPA TREES gtersre ce ctesetit 


. ROGERS, Box 126, Mechanicsburg, Ohio | the railroads. 


for believing that the turning-point for 
the better is not far away. Shortly before 
Christmas the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation was operating at less than 30 per 
Last month wit 
nessed an increase to 60 per cent. %f 
| capacity, while at the present time many 
jmills are running at 75 per cent. In 
creased activity on the part of industrial 
companies is never reflected immediately 
in the earnings of the railroads. The 


marked increase noted in the Steel Cor- 
poration’s output for January should be 
gin to show in the February returns of 
If that improvement con 
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tinues, the railroads will immediately begin 
to expand their maintenance appropria- 
tions, for ordinary renewal work can not be 
postponed indefinitely. 


“As for contemplated improvements 
chargeable to capital account, that work 
ean be postponed until a decision is reached 
in the freight-rate case. The Eastern 
roads may or may not get the full 5 per 
cent. increase asked for. It is already 
eertain, however, that at least one-third 
of the desired $40,000,000 additional in- 
come will be obtained as a result of the 
recent ruling in the industrial railwa; 
rebate case. Therefore, even if the rail- 
roads are denied a flat increase, the ending 
of the long period of uncertainty is likely 
to be followed by a resumption of im- 
provement and development work. 

“In that connection it should be kept in 
mind that during the past fortnight no fewer 
than a dozen railroads have surmounted 
the obstacles of the money market, and 
announced that improvement work was 
about to be resumed. This week the 
Rock Island announced that $3,500,000 
would be spent for betterments as soon as 
permission to sell notes could be obtained 
from the Illinois Public Service Com- 
mission. 

“Southern Railway’s $10,000,000 note 
sale, according to President Harrison, was 
to enable the company to go ahead with its 
plans for enlarging the shops, yards, and 
terminals. The $19,000,000 to be raised by 
Great Northern will be used to build new 
mileage and buy new rolling stock. Penn- 


sylvania has just raised $5,000,000 im-| 7 


provement money by the sale of subsidiary 
company bonds, and the Southern Pacific 
will spend $3,000,000 of its new money 
for equipment and $21,500,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments. The spending of 
that money will soon be reflected in railway 
earnings.” 


HEAVY STOCKHOLDERS IN 
LACKAWANNA 


At the time of the government suit for a 
separation of the Lackawanna Railroad 
from the Lackawanna Coal Company (this 
separation having been effected in August, 
1909) it was declared that ‘“‘a majority of 
the Lackawanna stock has long been, and 
is now, held in large blocks by less than 
twenty-five individuals and interests, who 
act in concert and unity.” It was further 
said that ‘‘a still smaller number have and 
do dominate and control its affairs, being 
enabled thereto by their stock holdings and 
their unity of purpose and effort.’”’ Stock- 
holders in the two companies were said to 
own and control ‘‘not less than 85 per cent. 
of the shares of both,” so that the business 
of the railroad and the coal company was 
substantially controlled and directed “by 
the same group of individuals acting to- 
gether.” 

Largest of the Lackawanna stockholders, 
as appears from a tabular statement in 
The Wall Street Journal, was George F. 
Baker, the well-known New York banker, 
whose examination before the Pujo Com- 
mittee was a notable feature of that 
¢ommittee’s work more than a year ago. 
On January 10, 1913, Mr. Baker owned 
55,123 shares of Lackawanna Railroad 
stock and 10,000 shares of Lackawanna 
Coal stock. Since that time, by the issue 
at par of new stock by the railroad com- 
pany, Mr. Baker acquired 22,041 additional 
shares, so that he should have a total of 
more than 77,000 shares. Lackawanna 
Railroad stock has a par value of $50. It 
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A water-jacketed fuel 
magazine and sloping. 
grates enable Spencer 
Heaters to burn cheap 
coals and reduce heating 


costs ONE-THIRD to 


ONE-HALF. 





In ordinary winter weather, the magazine requires filling but once a day 
and never more than twice. The sloping grates insure even depth of fire 


and perfect combustion. 


These features enable 


Spencer sane Heaters 


to successfully burn the small, cheap sizes of hard coal, such as No. | Buck- 
wheat and certain inexpensive Southern and Western coals. 


As the “Spencer” requires no 
more tons of these cheap fuels than 
ordinary heaters do of the larger ex- 
pensive sizes, the saving in coal bills 
is apparent. 

Thousands of owners are cutting 
their heating costs 30% to 50%, 
some with “Spencers” installed 

20 years ago. 

For apartments, flats, green- 
iy, Sectional houses, etc., the 


Hot Water “Spencer” is THE 


4z,, Heater 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
800 People’s Nat’! Bank Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 
Branch Offices—New York City, sor Fifth Ave., HEATER 
Cor. 42nd St. 
gree ag "Morris Bidg.; 
; St. Louis, 1407 Olive ‘St.; 
-; Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; 
Ply cathe Blidg.; 
St.; Des Moines, Observatory B 
Seattle, Wash.,211 Hope Bldg.; Spokane, in 
Wash., Old National Bldg. 
yy, tives Sales Representa- 
Me ves—The Waldon Co.: Win- 
nipeg, 
Toronto, ga 


Ll |= Vz 


Bidg 





heater, not only for its remarkable 
economy, but because it maintains 
heat all night without attention. In 
residences, the “Spencer” relieves 
the “women folks” of heater 
care. 

Our complete catalog fully 
describes the ‘‘Spencer’s’’ advan- 
tages. With it, we will send a 
booklet giving the experiences of 
numerous ‘‘Spencer’’ owners. 
You need both to help you decide 





the important heater question. 


SPENCER 
Chicago, 187 COMPANY 
800 People’s Nat. 
Bank Building, 
Scranton, Pa. 


I am interested in reduc- 
ag heating ow ll tea 
mail your books f 


arborn St.; 
Boston, 79 Milk 
Detroit, Ford 
” Minneapolis, 
Denver, 523 Seventeenth 
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92 Princess St.; 














A SIMPLE WAY TO GET 


Clean, Fresh Hot Water 


Kitchen or Office 


A flowing stream of clean, 
freshly heated water of any 
temperature,and always ready 
is given by the 


Ohio 


Safe—no dangerous 
flue or 


KEYLESS PADLOCK 


No more lost-key troubles. No buttons to fumble. 
Just turn knob as directed. 40,000 combinations 
Possible. No one can open yours but you. Oper- 
ated as easily in dark as in light 

MAKING 100 PER CENT 


———_ OD See ay oa 
for terms of free samples. 
Address, 


Co. 55 5 tae aes 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department). 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry ,538 West27thSt.,New York 


Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





tion pipes. Water 
and gas attach- 
ments only are nec- 
essary. Can be set 
inany place. Light 


flows lostontiyy. ony ey | 
expe r r 
3 ---— 4 Used alone me on we aust 
iary to storage tank. 
Write for Catalog A and full particulars 
McCormick Manufacturing Co. 
436 E. ist Street, Dayton, Ohio 














The Seneven “aie stimtsb'e Ventilator 


=~ > Willgive you abundant ven- 
5 tilation without direct 
. For your ce or 
is home it is the most efficient 
® health insurance you can 
= = = purchase. oe: any —— 
and instantly insta! 5 
<SreerrmrerrernnenreneneereTy Write for Circular today. 


THE CHAPMAN BROS. CO. . 
SAYBROOK POINT, CONN. 
















Soil Foods 


A country physician, whose hobby is 2 
impresses his neighbors by his aieiie success. 
flowers and vegetables excel all others a = 
“Doctor,” said a neighbor one day, “tell me the 
secret of your remarkable garden success.’ 
“It is easy,” the medical man replied. “I have 
applied the same principles to the soil as I would to a 
patient. First | had the earth diagnosed—analyzed to 
find out what was lacking, consequently what treat- 
























build it up. I did not apply chemicals which stimu- 
late plants at the expense of the soil, but I gave it 
those fertilizers which are rich in humus.” 

A library could be written on the subject of fertili- 
zation. The feeding of correct foods to the soil is as 
vital as the feeding of nourishing foods to the human 
system. Two aspects of the soil should be studied: 
First the physical—its texture, substance, and condi- 
tion. Clays and hard-pans require elements which will 
make them friable. Loose sandy soils need foods 
which will enable them to hold moisture. Second, 
the chemical aspect of the soil, which involves a 
knowledge of fertilizers. This is best determined by 
analysis. If your soil is sour, it must be sweetened by 
lime. If deficient in humus, this necessity must be 
supplied. Barnyard manure is recognized as the chief 
contributor of humus, provided it is in proper condi- 
tion when applied. However, unless thoroughly rotted, 
it is almost certain to impart weed seeds. It is often difh- 
cult to secure and disagreeable when applied. Happily 
there are now on the market a number of humus- 
supplying preparations, dried animal manures, etc., 
which are wholesome soil foods, inexpensive, and un- 
objectionable. Every owner of a garden or an estate 
should investigate these and order a sufficient supply 
for early application. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


If you want information TheliteraryDi gest 





















ment it needed. Then I fed it the needed food to | 











9™\ MICHELL S 
~~, WSEED BOOK 


Just the book you 
would expect from a 
house built by cour- 
teous, helpful service. 
224 pages—-profusely illustrated. 
Many cutsin naturalcolors. Tells 
— when—what—and how tn plant. 
Shows in natural color and size 
the beautiful Sosst-oopesed flower- 
spikes of the wonderful 


Everblooming 


Butterfly Bush 


§ Introduced by us three years ago; 
has proved its hardiness, fragrance 
and rare beauty the country over. 
A single plant perfumes a whole gar- 
denfrom June tillfrost flies. Draws 
the butterflies from all around. 
Ideal flower for cutting. 

Young hardy plants, which will 
bloom profusely this season and 
each year ineraatton, ready for 
shipment April 15th. soc each 
(postpaid) ; 3 for $1.25; $5.00 
per dozen. 
























































F C Get that helpful catalog today 
ree Lopy HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 
TO-DAY 519 Market St., Phila. 











dollars worth of 
Seeds or Helpful Catalog 2 2! 


The largest dahlia growers in the world want 
every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to a known 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 of fine » worth 
more thana dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties ouble Dahlias 
(mixed); Cactus (mixed) ; 
(mixed) ; new dwarf Cosmos ‘‘Dawn"’ ; 
, Truffant’ s French Asters; 


: 3 choice mixed es h 
innia; n new Macks e; an Cockse: 
Cornflower. Flowers continuously till frost comes. 
Sent prepaid for 25c (send stamps or coin). 
The supply is limited—act at once ! 

| __ DAVID HERBERT & SON, Box 901, ATCO, N. J. 
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$100 share basis. Mr. Baker’s railroad 


= | stock would therefore now be worth some- 


| what more than $15,000,000, while his coal 
| stock is worth about $1,500,000. Next after 
{him, the largest Lackawanna stockholder 


{is William K. Vanderbilt, with 65,000 
shares of railroad stock, worth nearly 


$11,000,000, and 9,000 shares of the coal 
company stock, worth about $1,350,000. 
Following is a list of holders of 1,000 
shares or more of Lackawanna Railroad 
stock, their holdings of coal company stock 
being also given: 
















Railroad Coal Co. 
(350 shares) ($50 shares) 
Jan.10,'13 Dec. 31,12 
| George F. Baker...... 55,123 10,000 
W. K. Vanderbilt. 40,000 9,000 
Fahnestock & Co. 14,785 3,388 
Eugene Higgins. .. 14,663 3,188 
oses Taylor Pyne 14,270 3,566 
Amos F. Eno...... 13,000 2,920 
Estate Frank Work 11,500 2,500 
Mutual Life Ins. Co......... be 10,005 1,500 
Trustee for Kate W. Winthrop..... 9,775 2,200 
Trustee for H. A. C. Taylor. . 9,775 2,200 
Trustee u/w Henry Graves 9,100 1,975 
ie ee ae 7,705 1,675 
Josephine Brooks............... 7,533 2,263 
Wm. Waldorf Astor.............. 7,141 1,553 
F. W. Vanderbilt........... 6,900 1,500 
Cent. Trust Co., trus. Higgins heirs 6,670 dé 
George Blumenthal.............. 6,644 2,324 
John F. Talmage. 6,400 1,800 
"See 5,750 1,250 
Thos. J. Mumford. . 5,000 2,200 
Florence A. V. Twombly... 5.000 1,000 
Ch NE cose in ccitccceses 4,954 1,000 
Continental _seathent ee 4,800 585 
wy g Phenix Fire Ins.......... 4,700 1,165 
9 ERS 4,621 1,004 
P. P. Lewis 4,621 1,004 
Catharine T. Moulton........... 4,621 1,004 
ee Eee 4,600 1,000 
H. C. Fahnestock 4,350 2,250 
Stephen Sanford................. 4,130 898 
Jos. Pulitzer, dec. . 4,000 1,250 
John H. & Rob. F. Ballantine, dec. . 3,680 wie 
Daniel Edwards, dec........ 3,450 750 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., trustee 
u/w Hoagland will........... 3,450 750 
John B. Manning................ 2,985 562 
Henry A. C. Taylor............ ; 2,943 640 
James H. Moore................. 2,530 550 
Archibald D. Russell........... 2,530 26 
Marion P. Brookman.......... , 2,459 535 
DURAND: 00. vca'viecsosreces’ 2,400 500 
SA ees 2,300 500 
ree ; 2,300 500 
J. Kennedy Tod & Co............ 2,300 
ey CE MRE... oc cceccscee 2,200 550 
Moore & Schley... 2,200 : 
Trustees Samuel Sloan Estate. . 2,113 527 
Bernis L. Woodmansee. 2,085 475 
DR. sive deicnedcesceecs 2,078 100 
R. A. Cartwright. . 2,070 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co.......... 2,070 450 
Dominick & Dominick. . 2,000 é 
Roswell Eldridge................. 2,000 400 
W. DR io cin awaacad oes 1,840 400 
David Ssh vn waccenseaees sa 1,840 400 
Ellen M. Mittendorf ees 1,840 400 
ESRI RE 1,762 384 
Maria De Witt Jesup. . 1,725 375 
Ferris S. Thompson............ 1,725 550 
Marion B. Carhart............. 1,704 371 
Henry Graves, Jr................ 1,600 250 
Trustee Estate M. O. Roberts. . 1,600 : 
William Rockefeller.............. 1,550 250 
ean Van Nest Foster........... 1,540 400 
Anna Van Nest Gambrill........ : 1,540 400 
C. W. Harkness. . See 1,500 150 
M. Bayard Brown... 1,500 300 
George W. Quintard.. 1,495 325 
|S OS Rae 1,400 fe 
_* ~~ eager 1,380 300 
| ae IN 5's sv ghauie seas. 1,380 200 
|W SR Se 1,380 300 
Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark....... 1,380 300 
| Raymond Hoagland.............. 1,265 275 
| Lillian T. Mitchell bain blarsbiaiose'sre'e.a 1,265 275 
OS eS Es 1,265 275 
Metropolitan Museum of Art..... ; 1,209 263 
aa aaa 1,200 150 
Trustees Girard Foster Estate...... 1,200 : 
Mary Van Nest Jackson.......... 1,195 325 
George 8. Bowdoin, dec............ 1,150 250 
Anthony N. Brady.............. . 1,150 125 
Chapman & Seaman. . 1,150 200 
De Perinet Carmen Terry... 1,150 250 
Abigail A. Geisinger.............. 1,150 250 
Trustees u/w A. eee. ea. 1,150 81 
Miss E. D. Hunt. . 1,150 250 
ROR PAOD. 655005055. 0ev'e oes 1,150 250 
Virginia B: Perry.....:.3........ 1,150 250 
T. H. Talmage, dec............... 1,150 250 
Henry C. Tinker................. 1,150 250 
AOS ee 1,150 250 
Keech, Loew & Co............... 1,148 151 
8S eae 1,035 
Dawid BM. Took, ........0cese00s0. 1,000 1,000 
Union Trust Co................... {1,000 rie 
Lackawana railroad stock was quoted 


is now quoted in New York at 392 on the]] 









Orchid- 
Flowering 


Sweet Peas 


A Quarter Pound 
for a Quarter Dollar 


HIS offer contains the finest mixture of 
T named Spencer varieties, all carefully se. 

lected, ranging from purest white to dark. 
est crimson. 

These Spencer varieties are rightly termed 
“Orchid-Flowering,”’ owing to their size, color, 
and their lovely frilled and fluted flowers— often 
four toa stem. 

In our GARDEN GUIDE there are fourteen 
pages devoted to Sweet Peas, and valuable 
cultural suggestions by an expert Sweet Peg 
grower. 

It is also a complete catalog of BODDING. 
TON’S QUALITY SEEDS, BULBS and 
ROSES. 

This Guide is full of helpful gardening hints, 

Where shall we send the Sweet Peas and the 
Guide? The Guide is free. Send a post-card 
for one today. 


Arthur T. Boddington, 332 West 14th St. 
New York 
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wr WILL B BLOOM 


— Everblooming 
Roses*itk 
Sent to any address -paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in growing condition, 
GEM 208B COLLECTION 
E de France, Dazzling Crimson 
Blumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 
| de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
essie Brown, Delicate Blush 
wane Snow Wh, 
Mamie, Grandest Pink . 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 ae , the ‘Divine, 
lower,’ *all colors, 25c. 


6 Prize- Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, « - 25¢, 






















3 Flowering rede 

8 Choice Double Dahlias, 

8 Choice Hardy Iris, - 
10 Lovely Gladioli, - - 
10 Superb Pansy Plants. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 


Dollar, Post- —. Guarantes 
always < one. 


Any Fi 
satisfaction. 
MISS 84 8 


for 
Once a customer, 
v. 8, 













*T Beautify yourhome. Plant Hill Ever- 

} greens, We are evergreen specialists, 

+ not only in growing but in planting artis- 

tic effects. Prices lowest—quality con- 

sidered, Don’t risk failure—Get Hill's 

Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 
Expert advice free. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. Inc. 
ists, 263 Cedar 8t., Dundee, Ill. 





ZZ, IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 
Just unwind 4 Amerionn Seed ba from spool and plant 

as directed. ed seeds, properly spaced inside paper 
tape and i fastened with cay fertilizer, insures a quick, 
sturdy wth, because the paper ts moisture to 
the p he fertilized seed. prouts week earlier than 
seeds planted in soil. Proper spacing means no seed 
was or thinning out. You save timeand back break- 


in 

Send O} ONE DOLLAR _—? ft. each of White and Red 
Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 
ft. in all. Correct 

Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 
AMERICAN SEED Tar co. 

1614 Walnut Avenue LEVELAND, OHIO 





instructions in aaah package. i 
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in New York on March 5, at $395 bid. 
Being a $50 par stock, this price should 
be made $197.50, provided one is to 
arrive at the value of any of the above 


holdings. LA English Walnut 


"3 FORTHCOMIN : Meitualase for Zero Climates 
sae ah pe Cun BEnEEEee A \e EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL FOR LAWN, DRIVEWAY AND STREET 


It stands to reason that trees grown at the 43rd Paralleloflatitude English Walnut 
7 a to the Canadian cngacenie pe crema nap eer a 4 actual size 

a . ates ; oo \ to below zero, must possess rugged vitality. No others could survive. 

Ss - : ; 

F ment ial interests still have und = dis f } You may plant our acclimated Pecans, budded with bearing wood, from northern 

eussion the Erie Railroad’s plan of Issulng \ 3 . grown trees, on as os seedlings, raised from northern grown nuts, with 
wes j ] es / the same assurance as Apple trees. 

a huge general mortgage, with a Srp to Fe- ) <i Our home grown English Walnuts, from home grown seed, are safer to plant 
funding through it all the road’s existing N than peach trees. 
-crmeg | fy obligations and providing in addition a large We are pioneers in the dissemination of hardy nut trees for successful plant- 


: ing in northern states. Our statements and assurances are based upon our own experi- 
» color, sum for betterments. The Erie has $12,- ence, and our Fifty years in business is our guarantee that we know our business. 


—often | #9 500,000 in gold notes that mature on MAMMOTH 
urbane April &, and at one time it was thought it “ SOBER PARAGO IN Rosson perm sscnantd la 
we we 4 eo cr rought 4 , nt for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant < 
lu would be possible to take care of them t thousand trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Suc- 
ea through the proposed mortgage. Inas- \) ceeds in drought, in frost, in poor soil and zon —. hillsides—the roughest of lands. 
DING. much, however, as it was found impos- i] Every tree -” ship this spring bore c estan last season. ae 
3 and! & ible to complete in time the arrangements Pg gn RANERE Everbearing Raspberry «tastes 
; Luscious, . bright cri berri day from J yi 
ee eet ae nicer ca LT Aa 
cane: ae eat the "Mortgage Lifter." Strong grower—succeeds in any soil. 
, Itis believed that the big general mortgage BEE: 


. : > A Our 1914 Catalogue and Planting Guide in- 
will be brought into final shape and arrange- cludes Nut Culture in the North, tells you how, 


y ments made to begin issues under it some- . when and where to plant. Mailed Free on request. 


time late in the present year. The origi- - GLEN BROS., Inc., CHESTER, a 
nal intention was to make this mortgage j Mi Glenwood Nursery, Established 1866 
one for $500,000,000. That sum would 
not only have refunded at maturity all 
the outstanding obligations of the Erie, 
but would have left on hand a wide 
margin of available means for future — ——-= . 
ie ditediens . lp. 2 Get Nelson’s 

Doubt arose, however, as to the likeli- : Nursery Book 
hood of so large a mortgage being necessary. ; i ndemee Wits eee 
Present opinion favors limiting the iol our illustrated book, shows how to beau- 
amount to $300,000,000. This will be ‘ tify your grounds most effectively. 
sufficient to provide for the retirement of | HE amateur will find just _ Save Years of Waiting 
the company’s present funded obligations | fy the information needed to = oe eT Eee ee 
(which amount to $233,000,000) and still | ama make his garden 2 success— The book tells how we do it. Free to 
kave $67,000,000 available for sale when over ys oo — = all who plan to plant this year. 

ee d bette. t d an d d : cise, depen iabie, cu tural 1n- Swain Nelson & Sons Co. 
repairs an rments are demanded. | § structions for growing almost 783 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
It is declared by The Wall Street Journal m every flower and vegetable 
that a suecessful carrying out of this plan| RQWgMMAMRE worth bothering with. 
will “eliminate one of the biggest handi- 7 aaa Sample Pkts re) a ot De 
caps the Erie has been working under for Sa \ a foe old favorites is complete and de- §f | of Flower 
the past decade.” ‘The physical short-| i eet io ictal eos | REE 
comings of the road have, meanwhile been! BRA AEE-W and Dahlias. The collection of =F , 
corrected, the property being now ‘‘stand-| [AMMMMBMMME America, Selected etrainsof stand. | ag fotos, Mctiregor's Mixtare. 
ard” in every respect. ayy , ard vegetables and flowers. 

Stockholders who have patiently for a| (RRAMIREME Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
period of seven years contributed to the :  Sealimenggge ee 
work of rehabilitation all returns from their | Wie. = ik heat de, es 


—The finest strain, either 


equities in the property ‘‘can reasonably | ff — gga ow gee 


look in the one Rehens See their long- ; ree j enough seed to produce more ‘I . N\ and 





























Ee) than one hundred plants. 
delayed reward.” Bankers are already | Made up of eight beautiful 


e J < 4 
talking of a brighter outlook for them. DREER’S GARDEN BOCK 7 
With the completion of plans for the new 4 —____— jecrcaw CATALOG FREE 
mortgage the time will have arrived when, owt ; eR ye 
in the view of certain bankers, the Erie . 
can adopt as its policy that which was long “<a aoGregor Bros. Co 
ago made famous by the Pennsylvania—| [ime Mee +7 eee 7 301 Springfield, Ohio 
“a dollar for dividends and a dollar for the | “se ' _— — ~ — 4 
eects out of surplus earnings.” The rr TSS = - > gam aa a aman sag NOES 
outlook for such a policy, according to ® 3 
The Wall Street Journal, is already good.) | AL Bright New Book of 182 Pages for 1914 
st year the Erie earned above all i R 2 SEEDS. i . 
charges $6,682,000. If the “‘dollar-for-dol-| _} Lelling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY S, is mailed 
lar” basis had been applied to these earn- 
ings, there would have been available from 
surplus the sum of $3,341,400, with which 
to have paid 4 per cent. on -both 
classes of preferred and nearly 1 per cent. 


on the common. During the present fiscal _ pour. mind at vest nhout your trees. Rroert conmipares ye 

: as rge. your trees need no attention, tt it; ift . : 
al the Erie has not done as well as in the ) ed fn know it. Winter storms may Cos camel callann teachin. " Davey D avey Tree 
orme ° ; ree Surgeons only are good enouzh for the U.S. Gove t. 

' 1er fiscal year, but it earned a surplus If you want real Tree Surgery, it must be Davey Tree Surgery. Representatives [oydekoas 

of over $5,000,000. The outlook for the carrying credentials available everywhere. rite today for beautiful free book. Examine 
adoption of this policy will be fair enough — DASE ae ee ay sepa oe aN 
should the petition for increased rates al Pro eae Branches, with Telephone Connections: New York, Philadelphia, your trees 

Father of Tree S: z) 


granted. Chicago, Montreal, San Francisco. now 
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than the seeds free. 8 
































Old English © 
Library Case ¥ 


JusrA Lirrite BETTER 


Not necessarily because of heav- 
ier expenditures—but because of 
happier selections. 


Cacey 


| IBRARY CASES 


Do Not Look Sectional— 
But They Are W 


They are made especially for ¥ 
f 


SSS 


p> 


your home, and will harmonize 
with the rest of your furniture. 

Made in period styles—Shera- 
ton, Colonial, Artcraft, Chippen- 
dale, Mission and Old English. 

Send for our new illustrated 
style book containing some inter- 
esting facts about homes and their 

* furnishing, by William Morris. 
| Sent anywhere for the asking. 


The Macey Co., 1526 Division 
Ave. S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


\ Old English 
With Desk 


PT 
They Make Good 
Fating 


T was Grover Cleveland who madethe iiepies 
observation nuw famous by reason of muc 
repetition: “If we only had some EGGS, we 

could have HAM and EGGS—if we only had some 
7 . 7 399 
Virginia Hams, 
grown in a region propitious to pigs and shipped 
direct to all parts of the United States. 
QVirginia Hams are extra flavorsome and delec- 
table, because of the care and attention given the 
various processes of preparation. They are nicely 
trimmed and smoked with hickory-wood. 
@These Hams are strictly home-grown, carved out 
of fat, healthy porkers, whose every whim has been 
catered to with care and exactitude. Lindsey’s pets 
—, what high living is, if ever pigs did in this 
world. 
@Eight to eighteen pound Hams, each Thirty Cents 
= pound, F.O.B., Rural Retreat, remittance with 
order, 
5 are accorded a reliable rating by the mercan- 
t 


le agencies. Look us up! 
RURAL RETREAT 
VIRG 


W. S. LINDSEY RETR 


i)}|and the 
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THE TARIFF AND THE LOUISIANA 
SUGAR-PLANTERS 


It is declared by a writer in the New 
York Times Annalist that sugar-cane farm- 
‘ers in Louisiana, ‘‘very much wrought up 
jover the new tariff situation,’ are. pre- 
| paring to ‘‘make radical changes in their 
agricultural methods to meet it.’’ Some 
talk of abandoning altogether the growth 
of cane; others intend to reduce their cane 
acreage and grow other crops. In any case, 
there must be some reduction in the aggre- 
gate output of cane-sugar from Louisiana. 
Close observers are cited as believing the 
|change will ultimately be economically 
| beneficial, since it will ‘‘force planters into 
more progressive methods.’”’ H. M. Mayo, 
who has charge of the agricultural depart- 
ment work of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in Louisiana and Texas, recently said on 
this subject: 


‘The supremacy of Louisiana as a sugar- 
egg State is undoubtedly menaced, 
ear is uppermost in the minds of 
many of our best-informed planters and 
| others that we can not compete with foreign 
sugars, produced as they are under the 
| stimulating influence of tropical conditions 
|and cheap labor. 


‘However, there is a possibility that the 
|effect of these conditions may be over- 
estimated and that we may be able to 
continue the, cultivation of cane and the 
manufacture of sugar and sirups despite 
free products, even tho the narrow margin 
of profit require the introduction of new 
methods—not as to cultivation and pro- 
duction particularly, but in the attitude 
of the farmer toward diversification- in 
| general. 


“‘In our discussions at the several sugar 
towns it was evident that the one-crop 
idea is rapidly being succeeded by a recog- 
nition of the fact that the farmer, to be 
successful, must develop along lines of 
general farming—that is, he must produce 
the things he consumes, the products neces- 
sary for the subsistence of his family and 
his farm stock, if he may hope to prosper 
and assist in the prosperity of his section 
and State. 


“One crop, be it cane, corn, wheat, rice, 
or cotton, can not build to a permanent 
development. The history of the one-crop 
States demonstrates this, and we are no 
exception to the rule. In diversification is 
the key-note of success. The farmer can 
not afford to depend on a single product, 
and particularly in a State like Louisiana, 
where nature has been so kind and where 
soil fertility has demonstrated the capabil- 
ity of our lands in practically all lines of 
agricultural effort. € can grow all crops 
pa the Northern grains, and grow them 
well. 

“Tf we cultivate cane it should be as a 
profit crop, the planter paying the expenses 
of his farm out of the by-products, which 
should include the growing of other staples 
and the raising of cattle and hogs on an 
intensive scale,_ This should also include a 
recognition of the possibilities of the dairy 
industry and the establishment of central 
creameries for butter production. Even 
in a country producing, as this does, excel- 
lent pasturage, the establishment of silos 
is a necessity, and, too, the growing of ensi- 
lage crops—peas, corn, milo maise, kafir 
corn, lespedeza, sorghum, and, as some of 
our farmers have demonstrated, the utili- 
zation of cane tops. The silo is coming to 
stay, and we should hasten the coming. 
With it one acre will support a cow or 
steer for nearly 600 days, with the addition 
of concentrates dnd roughage.” 











fsterbrook 


To those 
who_ use 
a pen only 
occasional 
ly, Esterbrook 
Pens are the most 
pleasant and satisfactory 
assistant; to those who 
write constantly, an in 
valuable ally and friend. 
Backed by a half-century’s 
reputation. 
Write for illustrated booklet, 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Alsk your stationer 


KELLERSTRASS POULTRY BOOK 


Send for our Free Poultry 

Book and Catalog. Valua- 

ble information for every 

poultry raiser. Contains a beautiful pic 
ture of the world famous ‘‘Peggy'’—the 
$10,000 Hen—and tells you all about the 
great Kellerstrass Plant and the priceot 
stock and eggs. 
address today. 

KELLERSTRASS POULTRY FARM, 

7014 Westport Road, Kansas Citr. Mo. 


Send your name and 








atk 
° Watyut 
: WV Newfink 


Nofunnier bit of t pica American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go ‘‘back to nature’ on a hunt- 
ing and fishing trip. Itisa rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original entertaining as his literary method. 

Thomas W. Lawson says it is: eet eating 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. ... I hystericked, rolled 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate.”’ 

“I think your book splendid. . . . You havea spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 

“T sat last night and read your book and laughed 
and laffed and larfed and quteesd and got up and 
yelled from pure joy. It is my idea of an aw 
gem.’’—George Fitch. 

Price 75c; postpaid 80c 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 




















This new 
book by Miss 
Jessie Ackermann, 
F.R.S.G.S., is the first 
on Australia written by a 
woman. It deals more espe- 
cially with the women of the 
_ country and what they are doing with 
the enlarged powers that have been be- 
stowed upon them. In order properly to pre- 
sent the subject, the author outlines briefly the 
natural, political, industrial, social, religious, 
and home settings in which the women of 
Australia live, move and have their 
being as equal citizens with men. 
Illustrated with 64 plates. 
$1.50 net ; by mail, $1.62 


Australia 
from a 
Woman’s 
Point of 
View 


Value to all 
Interested in 


Woman Suffrage 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 
New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


(Continued from page 577) 


enabled to put on its roads $600 worth of 
labor a day for $149.67 a day. 

Colorado’s scenic resources enabled its 
convict gangs to build the Sky Line Drive, 
ahuge corkscrew of a road which winds out 
of Cafion City along a narrow, tortuous 
hogback, climbs 3,500 feet in seven miles, 
and ends at a dizzy point among the peaks. 
There one may stand at the brink of a sheer 
precipice which drops 3,000 feet to the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad’s hanging bridge 
at the bottom of the Royal Gorge. 

When the Sky Line Drive was formally 
opened, 700 convicts (all except the incor- 
rigibles) were lined up, unguarded, along 
the drive. Clad in their penitentiary blue 






















































“Reception Committee,” they received 
Governor Shafroth and his staff. The Sky 
Line Drive has become one of the sights of 
Colorado. Convicts built it for $6,400; 
by private contract the cost would have 
exceeded $45,000. 

Inside its walls, the Colorado peniten- 
tiary presents an equally interesting 
situation. 





















When Mr. Tynan was appointed in 
March, 1909, he found 500 idle convicts, 


"REE 





satitulpe seventeen of whom were insane. There 
Tehoutthe Were guards who swore at convicts, spies 
1} ive of . : . 

nameam [Who peeped into cells at night, whips for 





Y FARM, 


flogging men, convicts sleeping two In @ 
s City, 
} No, 


cell, and unsanitary conditions generally. 
The new warden abolished all of these 
evils in a very short time. The Free Press 



























goes on: 
| He forbade overseers to swear at the 
: convicts on any provocation whatever. He 
i relegated the zebra suits to the incorri- 
Sena gibles. ‘‘ Every newcomer [ shall clothe in 
= blue,” he said, ‘‘unless he proves himself 
smade | B deserving of stripes.” 
10d. He instituted audiences one Sunday 
paking, |B worning each month, at which any convict 
ul con- | Mis allowed to write his name on a slip, file 
namie into the warden’s office, see the warden 
al alone, and file out. His convicts soon 
ap atl learned that audiences were not intended 
awed 1 Bior fawning and petty talebearing, and 
knives were laid on the warden’s desk by 
convicts who had been willing for revenge 





to give up every hope of freedom. 

He opened the dungeons, and among 
other untamables he found Tom, an Irish- 
man, whose backbone had not been broken 
by every conceivable form of modern 
prison torment from flogging and bed- 
mating with a negro to the dungeon itself. 

Then he set his convicts at work, and, 







they did in the years 1909 and 1910: 
Built for $16,059.45 a modern $75,000 hos- 
pital building, measuring 138 by 48 feet, 
containing every hospital necessity from 
sun-parlor to morgue, and designed by 
Francisco, No. 6,515; a life-termer, who had 
learned all his architecture at the peni- 








of cement sidewalk outside; installed a 
complete duplicate electric-lighting system 
throughout the penitentiary, so that dark- 
hess need permit no escape if one system 
should break down; installed a complete 
hew heating system; laid 19,014 fire-brick; 








and adorned with badges bearing the words | 
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Your Answer 
You Who Plan Buildings— Piease 


read this: ‘‘ Architect S$. Scott Joy, 
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Chicago, designer of the new building \ 
for the P. A. Starck Piano Co., proved : 
on investigation that Fenestra Windows iy \ 
vave 48% more light, 14% more ventila- Hi 
tion, at 14% Jess cost than wood.”” \\i/ 


You Who Take Contracts—Please 
note this: ‘“The National Physical Labora- 
tory of England found Fenestra Windows 
fully equal to a test of wind-velocity of 
100 miles per hour, Aurricane pressure.”’ 


You Who Own Buildings—Let us 


send some of our proofs in letters from 
clients for whom the added light and air 
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afforded by Fenestra mean increased out- NH 
put, reduced maintenance and fire-pro- \ i) 
tection. \ A 
In short, whatever your aN 
problem of lighting and / \ 
ventilation, it finds an- thy 
swer in Fenestra Solid \\| j 
Steel Windows. NWA 
The Famous Fenestra Joint insures max- 
imum strength at intersections. And ’ 

yet Fenestra, when ordered in standard y}; 
sizes, costs no more than good wooden sash. y 
Our reasons are fully explained in catalog Z 
**V.”? Write for it today. \ 
\ 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Makers of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows, 
Detroit Springs, Harvey Friction 
Spring Gear, D. S. P. Drop 

Forgings, etc. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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exclusive of road-building, this is what]. 





tentiary ; laid 8,539 square feet of cement | 
floor in the prison, and 42,775 square feet | 
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STROPPER 


A Sharp Blade for Every Shave 


How would you like to have your first safety razor 
blade stay new for months? If you use up abrand 

new blade every two or three days to insure com- 
fortable, clean shaves, then here is a device that 

will give you more personal satisfaction than any 
dollar’s worth you ever bought before. Sharpens 
any standard safety razor blade; simple and strong, 
it will last for years; nothing to get outoforder. At 


your dealer’s or sent prepaid for $1.00, complete 
with strop. Money-back guarantee. 

ZIG-ZAG SALES CO. 

301 Union St ,Plymouth, 
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Make it popeiring 
automobile tires. 
unctures 
and blowouts 


. Ask: ee catalog. 
omar 
ea apie Tndianapolis, Ind. 
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i A Boat That King Would Buy 


-. You who purchase a motor-boat, have several considerations of a most 

:* essential nature to contemplate. Among these considerations are sea- 
Hua 
% 





worthiness, grace of design, luxury of appointments, silence and speed, 
You will find these attributes developed to the maximum degree in all 


Cruisers XEC£ZO Runabouts 


X-Celo Runabouts are the kind that a disappearing wind shields, electric self- 
king would choose were he a lover of starters, electric lights and horns, hand 
motor-boating; the kind of runabouts buffed leather upholstery, mahogany 
which are built for those who desire huils and snow white decks. The com- 
the finest motor-boatconstructioninthe ing of the X-Celo meant a triumph in 
| world. They possess exclusive features; naval architecture—the construction of 


The Fimect Meter-Beats in the World 
escriptive folder sent upon request 
MILWAUKEE YACHT AND BOAT COMPANY 
Designers and Builders of X-Celo Runabouts and X-Celo Cruisers 
413 Becher Street 
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GLIMPSES OF THE OPERAS AND PERSONAL CHATS 
WITH THE GREAT OPERA SINGERS 


Descriptive sketches of the leading op- 
o eras and personal chats with the leading 


opera primadonnas. By Maser Wac- 
OF THE 


NALLS. 12mo, cloth, deckle edges, with 


want to know in a hu: 
By J. C. Fernald, L.H. 


Just issued. 


exquisite half-tone portraits of the great 
singers. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORE 


, concisely and authoritatively. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 





GOOD ENGLISH 
IN A NUT-SHELL 


“A Working Grammar” gives you exactly what you 
-» Assoc. Ed Standard D.ctionary. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











LOVE—MYSTERY—ADVENTURE 


THE BLUE BUCK By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Author of “The Red Mouse,” etc. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Around the seemingly innocent ornament on a woman's dress circles a secret which sends the master crim- 
inal across two continents in pursuit of the beautiful “Bill” Ballantyne. Mr. Osborne, well-known as a 
past-master in the novel of action, here surpasses his former brilliant achievement. 

12mo. 450 pp. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


LORD LONDON ASHES OF VENGEANCE 
A Tale of Achievement — By KEBLE HOWARD By H. B. SOMERVILLE 


This fact-novel follows the amazing career of Alfred | Romance, adventure and chivalry in the stormy 
Herummnart, bord nee or a ped eS days of France, just following the massacre of 
with a : , Sry te ” | St. Bartholomew. The bitter enmity bet t 

ee . lew. y between two 
out influence or without friends, becomes, at forty noble houses is the theme of this robust and thrill- 


a millionaire,a peer of the realm, and directing | ° . : 
genius of the greatest newspaper in the world. ing story of heroic deeds and tender sentiment. 
12mo. 350 pp. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


W2mo. 350 pp.. $1.25 net. Postage 11 cents. 
PANAMA — The Creation, Destruction and Resurrection 
By PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA 


The author, an eminent French engineer, is the greatest living authority on Panama and the Canal. In 
this book is revealed for the first time the true history of the Panama Revolution. 
Royal 8vo. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


THE THE =e ep ace RUGS 
THE EFFICIENT 
EFFICIENT Jeo 














These old-time crafts should appeal to the amateur 
because they require such simple materials and equip- 


ment. 
Illustrated with photographs, diagrams and fron- 
tispiece in color. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents. 


Definite Directions —_—__oCCC 
= 7 : . GARDENING BOOKS 
K | ‘| ( H 2 N rensog vod Ean THE GARDENER’S POCKET MANUAL 






y 
Author of ‘‘Gardening Indoors and Under Glass.’” 
Bound in Water-proof and Dirt-proof Cloth. A little 
book for the gardener’s tool-basket giving practical 
directions for digging, planting, pruning and spraying. 
I2mo. 75 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 
—— 
MAKING A GARDEN OF SMALL FRUITS 
By F. F. Rockwell 
Author of ‘‘Home Vegetable Gardening,’’ ete. 
A guide to the planning, care and culture of the 
berried fruits and dwarf fruit trees 


Illustrated. 72 B0- th ins. 50 cents net. 
‘ostage 5 cents. 


Robes Saving 
Kitchen. 


By GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD, of The House- 
keeping Experiment Station, Stamford, Conn. 
‘*THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN"’ has been written to answer 
th sti f the practical home-maker who desires to 
put her housekeeping on a modern basis. It covers 
every possible situation and resource, whether you 
live in the city where gas and electricity are 
available,or in some remote region where modern 
. Conveniences are impossible. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. 


Send for Spring Catalogue 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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built a railroad spur to the penitentiggm dy fo" @1 
quarry, enabling him to sell $13,000 wor’! "OU 
of stone a year, besides supplying his g sonally rll 
needs; screened every prison door and walt” bat : 

doesn’t go 0 


dow; planted ivy vines around all of ” 
stone buildings; drove a tunnel far into a. , 

Royal Gorge, obtaining the purest moy There ah 
tain water for Cafion City and the penit. poavicts ti 
tiary; dug and operated twenty acres , rado pent . 
irrigation ditches; put half a carload of gi lagers 


in the prison windows; worked four ranehg ow) —e 
outside the prison walls on a half-crop rent marked ¢ T 
arrangement, from which in 1910 the pei 2? 200 a 
tentiary sold 1,000 pigs and stored jqe’#o™ Ty Es 
barrels of sauerkraut, 100 barrels of vinegy 1909 ~ bo 
50 barrels of apple butter, etc., and earn been & P Ca 
$12,000 besides. pumas, VO 
And at present his convicts are buildigga’” Ce 
a concrete stadium for their football ay Tynan s 5 
baseball teams. Besides these athleti — ; 
facilities, they are provided with a wintag!@™2" f° 
night school, an orchestra, a busines’ — 
school, manual training classes, and cur He eere ” 
for the liquor and drug habits. ““Whisige chien ( 
brings 96 per cent. of these men to the pene =PtO™S 
mountains. 


itentiary,” says Tynan. 
Not only do these tasks command froy 
the convicts the enthusiasm which com 


180 pounds 
Governor § 


from working for oneself, but they enabled oo de 
Tynan in 1909 and 1910 to save $106,74m... sarong 
on permanent improvements at the penm * due to : 
tentiary and to return unused to the Stati i 
legislature on December 1, 1910, betwee =a : 
$40,000 and $50,000 of the penitentiany ',, ho hee 
appropriations—the first time such a feal wi 1 
was ever accomplished in Colorado peno rosy 
At present Tynan is planning to remodd pemvect Foe 
his cell buildings so that each cell will havge2’™2t100 
an outside window. His prison for mor 
than two years has been a single-cell insti 
tution. He is also pulling wires to get tb 
legislature to add 500 acres to the prisajg'HE HUN 
ranches which he now owns. ; 
‘“‘T’ll guarantee that 90 per cent. of th NE de 
men employed on it (the proposed 5) J. B 


acres) will never return to crime,” he saysMment of 1 
“Under the instruction of employed Mh oous. at 
perts they would learn soil values, crop cars, a 
and all the details of scientific agriculture’ ™” i2 tl 
Farming will keep them out and awayge watch. 
from the temptations of the town. Tho the sup 
cooperative plan must be employed iting found 
some degree, so that the convict will no 
enter freedom with empty hands.” 
Yet there is no soft sentimentalityther mar 
about either Tom Tynan or his Coloradofhad it swin 
convicts. Tynan knows that practically his vest, 
all of his men are of low intelligence; that large enou 
some of them are professional criminals 
who take their imprisonment as a merchant from Arka 
takes a period of business depression; thatgdren and 
very, very few of them have stolen crustlllinois. " 
of bread to ward off starvation. 
Tynan knows furthermore that most f04.n+ Ps 
them are sent to him because somewhere il b 
their lives they have made ‘“‘one badg use for 
break” (his own phrase) and have beet Daughter: 
caught at it. He knows that practicallyand clot! 
all of them have that primitive code murce. J 
morals which makes love a friend and " 
hate a foe. man, @ 
Instead, then, of using whip and spy tm" pentane 
degrade his convicts into a more bitte bit unu 
hatred than that with which they reach thB happen in 
penitentiary, he gives them a chance. Nog;, Illinoi 
matter what their crime or what their se? Chi 
tence, he trusts them, and many of them fog “280 
the first time in their lives feel thereupon sm State. T 
sense of honor stirring within them. fourteen - 
“You treat me square and I'll treat YB highly 









man was — 


and were 











square,” he tells them. ‘When yout 
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ready for a parole or when your time is up 
['ll get you a job, and I'll not only see per- 
sonally that you have railroad fare to reach 
it, but I'll see, too, that your picture 
doesn’t go into every police station in the 
lan - 

There are now over three hundred ex- 
convicts who have gone out from the Colo- 
rado penitentiary during Tynan’s régime 
who continue to write personal letters to 
Tynan, and to whom Tynan replies on un- 
marked envelopes and stationery. Among 
the 300 is Tom, the ‘‘untamable”’ Irishman 
whom Tynan released from the dungeon in 
1909 and who since his parole in 1910 has 
been a plain, peaceful ranch hand near Las 
Animas, Colorado. Tom isn’t even called 
an ex-convict in Colorado; he is one of 
“Tynan’s Boys.” 
Thomas J. Tynan himself—a traveling 
salesman for more than fifteen years—is the 















xplanation of Colorado’s penal method. 
He traveled out of Chicago and out of Niles, 
Michigan (his birthplace in 1876), until 
symptoms of tuberculosis sent him to the 
mountains. There he reached a weight of 
180 pounds and was still gaining when 
Governor Shafroth took him off the road 
and made him warden of the penitentiary. 
“Whatever success I have had,” he says, 
“is due to the fact that I was never inside 
a penitentiary door until I came here as 
warden. All I had was faith in humanity. 

I will never let anything destroy that faith.” 
‘B® Altho he doesn’t know the first rule of 

penology, his daring scheme of unguarded 
envict road-camps has brought Tynan 
international fame among prison experts. 


HE HUMAN SIDE OF JOB-FINDING 


NE day some one reported to Mrs. R. 

J. Boylan, in the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Illinois State employment 
bureaus, at East St. Louis, that there was 
aman in the next room wearing a clock for 


jae watch. Mrs. Boylan and other members 











of the superintendent’s staff went to look, 
and found that the story was true. The 
man was wearing an alarm-clock as any 
other man would wear a watch, only he 
had it swinging from a short string attached 
to his vest, because none of his pockets was 
large enough to hold it. He had walked 
fom Arkansas with his wife and four chil- 
dren and was bound for a small town in 
The family had run out of money 
and were in search of work. The superin- 
tendent and one of his assistants found a 
house for them before night, the Queen’s 
Daughters agreed to give them bedding, 
and clothing came from still another 
source. Jobs were found for the man and 
woman, and in a few weeks they were able 
toresume their journey. The incident was 
abit unusual, but many interesting things 
‘Bhappen in the State employment bureaus 
#0 Illinois. There are three bureaus in 
Chicago and three in other cities in the 
State. The enabling legislation was passed 
fourteen years ago, and the work has been 


Illinois. 


tap ghly satisfactory if we are to believe 








“For the Utmost 


ProgressinSafety” 


The E. H. Harriman Memorial 
Medal, offered each year by the 
American Museum of Safety to the 
railroad making the most progress in 
safety and in accident prevention, has 


been awarded to the 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line—1915 
Route of the luxurious, all-Pullman 


Sunset Limited 
EVERY DAY—NO EXTRA FARE 











California and New Orleans 


Write for interesting descriptive booklets: 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
366 Broadway Flood Building 
NEW ORLEANS 


Metropolitan Bank Bidg. sence Pacific Bidg. 
Agencies all over the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Europe 





























A side-by- 7 comparison with other diction- 
aries of the English language again and again 
sells the Standard Dictionary. Ke 


5,000 Letter Heads 


“Be Judged by Your Stationery” [AR Se= 
for 5.000 Good fconnors| 


The Finest Resort Hotel 
In the World 


Has been built at Sunset 
Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
An old-fashioned Inn—walls five feet thick, of granite 
boulders. Water from slopes of highest mountain east 
of Rockies; milk and cream supplied exclusively py 


Biltmore Dairies on estate of George 
finest golf links in, ie South adjoin’ Hotel. 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, 





Open All the Year | 





ey ARTISTICALLY PRINTED 


Full size. 84% x 11 rs ng the a 


Asheville, N. C. CONNORS—Good Printing 
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Here’s my Ist and 100th copy made with the 
same sheet of MultiKopy Carbon Paper 


‘It didn’t take me long to learn 
that one sheet of MultiKopy makes 
at least a hundred clear copies; 
that its smooth surface makes 
every letter on a page uniformly 
distinct; that its wonderful chem- 

ical composition makes 
every word permanently 
readable.” 

Years and years from now, 
as long as the paper lasts, 
your MultiKopy carbon 
copies will be clear and leg- 
ible enough to be evidence 
admissible in court. Black 
or blue copies of 


CARBON PAPER 


Buying this product of 20 years of research, of the largest business 

of its kind, is buying insurance; a little present care means big future security. 
Count the numberof conies MultiKonv makes at one writing. 

Send for Free Sample Sheet Examine them for uniformly ewe impressions. See h 

they don’t smudge in typing, blur in handling nor show erasures on t 

never soils the fingers nor skins over nor dries out. Write now. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, 334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Typewriter Carbon, Ribbons and Supplies 
Sales Offices: New York, 114-118 Liberty St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St. ; 

Chicago, 14 N. Franklin St. ; Pittsburgh, 830 Park Bldg. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


e how 
e original. MultikKopy 


Address Home Office 


are guaranteed to make 75,000 impressions of the letters “a” and 
**e” without clogging the type so as to show on the paper, 































YOU will never know the 
real mountainous beauty 
of Americauntilyouvisit 


+ Asheville 


in the ‘‘Land of the 
) ‘Sky’? where social 
~ life is delightful and 
\ where outdoor life 
§) is ideal. 

Here may be found the 
favorite pastimes of true sportsmen— 
fishing and hunting—while golf, tennis, auto- 


mobiling, riding, driving, and mountain climb- 
ing may be indulged to the heart’s content. 


Any number of delightful side trips may be made from 
Asheville, including Tryon, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Lake Toxaway, Flat Rock, Saluda, Waynesville, and 
Hot Springs, as well as many others. 


Stop-over privileges allowed on Florida Winter Tourists’ Tickets at 
Asheville, N. C., and other points in the Land of the Sky. No extra charge. 


STOIORIPH E RINBRTA 
Mrresmy ein Calin ier, of; 
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Ronson 





| to secure a good worker whose other date 
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what Mrs. Boylan says about it in an artig oe ote 
in the Pittsburg Dispatch: don points 
In the last report issued of the Iing fo a 
Free Employment Offices, East St. Loui, s were SUT 
led the record of work supplied for wome he country 
Of the 20,687 women given work in the sy : 
offices, one-fourth passed through the Bag We were g 
St. Louis office. The North Side office qmetes'* Co" 
Chicago was a close second, but the taggprPles.. We 
other Chicago offices were outdistanced yge™ OUtdoor 
more than 2,000, the Peoria office by 259mm" om : 
and the Springfield office by 3,500. Tyggrome? ee 
fact that East St. Louis has no other eng U™PS- 
ployment office, its nearness to St. Louie” ® form, 
and its being a terminal railway and stre yould want 
car point, is accountable for part of the lar ever had au 
patronage. The office’s cooperation wie” in tov 
the police authorities, the supervisor of th neals ogee 
poor, the Commercial Club, the Woman’ ¥85 P™ 
Civie Federation, the visiting nurse, ¢ygpetonfor di 
Humane and Provident societies, th potified us s 
ust whom h 


Queen’s Daughters, the hospital assogj 
tions, the Young Men’s and Young Wy he wages. 
men’s Christian associations, as well am *° thoug 
most of the pastors in the city, can also Me™ qe 
reckoned as partly responsible for thm Day-worl 
numbers reached. ould not ha 
Every State employment office is prgglan we we 
vided with a stenographer. In addition «i We had : 
her stenographic work our stenographemmtrons with 
worked actively in receiving and giving oulflay-worker 
work, and in helping in all the matters thafor a bed-r 
came up. nother wa 
In an employment office where womejparn furs. | 
are the applicants for work one must mimford to do 
one’s eyes often in order to be sure and segmurs of her ¢ 
the comedy, else those eyes will be conmwere intelli 
stantly filled with tears because of thi Among tl 
tragedy. Each day has both in rations thaifmploymen 
vary. Bell. One 
Illinois fixes the hour of opening its emffiyore somev 
ployment offices at 9 o’clock in the morningfrse. She 
and the closing hour at 5 in the afternooufooking an 
Long ago we decided that more persomiliiyhich the e 






































| could be served by opening at 8 o’clock anlfnests. Sh 


letting the closing hour remain the samefisecommox 
Laundresses and day-workers _ usually 
claimed the first hour of the day. Wome 
with known records as good washers. cleat 
ers, or ironers need never be without wor! 
if they are strong enough to do it. I hav 
known women who would have their wast 
ing done on Saturday in order to be sur 


Day-worl 
n the weel 
in the latte 
0 come oO 
ilways som 
hat day v 
before. 


were full. These day-workers are the eas Mrs. Bo; 
est part of the employment-office problem ie semen 
Many of our patrons we knew before thi lo cs 

office was opened. We knew the homege” °W!28 P 
they kept and the kind of service they i The cur 
quired. If three good, reliable patrons prym can’t 
nounced a day-worker good, we decideloyse oir) « 
| that she must be so, and we did not hesitat@, the mo. 
about recommending her. Once she halBears [ do 
her weekly program filled it was not nece“l started. 


sary for her to return to us unless one of beffyy the a 
patrons decided to do her own work, moveGfiyery othe: 











or there was a disagreement. 





‘lo 
| We kept lists of reliable day-workers. 0 de 
|a patron had unexpected company ail eatin 
wished immediate aid, we had telephont aad so 
numbers, usually grocery-stores, that We 7 ie i 
could call and a message would be sent the euction { 
| worker at once. blk think . 
| Telephones do half the work of the ety, ant 
ployment office and make half of the othe late ne 
half. There were days when ours rang # kitchen ” 
day long. Many of our patrons we nevé inv ‘aan 
saw, they always used the telephone. Ofté “ond th 
we received long-distance messages for hei... . 
| from other cities, —— 


I’ve ha 
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We have sent day-workers to St. Louis, 
ranite City, Belleville, Dupo, and sub- 
ban points. In each ease the patron paid 
he car-fare as well as the day’s wages. We 
ways liked gooseberry time of the year. 


ie were sure of sending a dozen women to 


he country to pitk gooseberries. 

We were glad, too, in the autumn, when 
squests came for women to pick and barrel 
pples. We were sure they would have a 
ew outdoor days which in most of their 
ives were scarce things. We have sent 
omen to farms to pull and cut the tops off 
umips. Remembering my own childhood 
ma farm, I always wished that some one 
vould want women to pick peas, but we 
ever had an order like that. There was a 
man in town who often took charge of 
neals served to large numbers in halls, and 
he was probably the most satisfactory 
patron for day-workers we had. He always 
notified us several days in advance, told us 
ust whom he wanted, when, the hours, and 
he wages. We felt free to suggest to him 
we thought the wages too low, and he 
never questioned our judgment. 


Day-workers have no unions, but they 
ould not have had better walking delegates 
han we were. 


We had strange patrons, or, rather, pa- 
rons with strange ideas. One ordered a 
lay-worker who would be satisfied to work 
or a bed-mattress. She didn’t get her. 
nother wanted some one who wished to 
parn furs. The only worker who could af- 
ord to do without the ready money had 
ursof her own. Many of our day-workers 
were intelligent, capable women. 


Among the day-workers who came to the 
pmployment office are a number who cook 
well. One of these had a uniform that she 
wore somewhat similar to that of a trained 
nurse. She won our office a good name by 
ooking an excellent meal one evening at 
rhich the city officials and their wives were 
buests. She told us that she even made 
‘accommodation salad.” 


Day-workers are always plentiful early 
in the week, but their number grows less 
in the latter part. We had to coax a few 
0 come on Saturdays, because there is 
ilways some one who wants work done on 
hat day who has not had time to order 


‘Before. 


Mrs. Boylan met many peculiar charac- 
ets, some of whom she describes in the 
dllowing paragraph: 


The currency question or the tariff re- 
orm can’t begin to compare with the 
house-girl question. I began working at it 
n the most hopeful way, but after five 
ears I don’t know any more than when 
started. We have grown hoarse preach- 
ng the advantages of housework over 
bvery other kind, but we can not argue the 
‘long hours” and the ‘“‘no time to myself.” 
Housework is about the last kind of work 
Mi applicant will ask for if she is left to 
herself. We always suggested it, especially 
rhen we had places in good homes. In- 
truction in cooking is a necessity. Some 
lk think country girls are excellent cooks. 
they are for large families or for harvest 
lands, provided they have a summer 
itchen and a big range. But put them in 
tiny kitchen of an apartment-house and 
xpect them to use a gas-range and they get 
Miscouraged and want to go home. 


I've had insane women, women who 
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% | LD HAMPSHIRE BOND, USED 
i 


for your letterheads and envel- 
opes, reveals your business and 
its methods to all who read—for 
the manwho is not proud of his 
business and ambitious for it 
feels no incentive to put his let- 
ters on such paper as Old Hamp- 
shire Bond.c You can prove this 


at your printer's. 


end, and will 


stock. 


Just ask him to name over a few 
firms who always specify Old Hampshire Bond. 
The names of firms using Old Hampshire’ Bond 
are the names of business and professional top- 
notchers—no other class can quite see the economy 
of buying such a good paper. 
Bond, like good clothes, looks well at your journey’s 
add influence to your argument. 
@ Write on your present letterhead and have us 
send you samples of modern letterheads on this 
If you care to include 10c.in your letter and 
get aliberal package of our Semi-Business stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


THE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 


Old Hampshire 





No Local Dealer Can 
Sell You This Chair * 
For Less Than $18.00 y 


Our Price is Only $9: 


Height 36 ins.— Width 30 ins. nr Ay 
We are pays to save you this money because our 
sectional method, of which we are the originators, 
enables us to reduce costs. All ourf urniture is 


Shipped in easily assembled sections 
Put together in a jiffy by anyone 

We are the manufacturers! Own the largest plant 

of ite id kind in the world. Nota mail ordef houses or 

syeber ~d Ba ig Our sectional method saves 
ers the packing cost, two-thirds the 

ioe ight, rs one-half the factory floor space usually 

nv pa There you have the reason why you 

should secure 


Master-Built Furniture 
Direct From the Factory — 
No Middlemen 


It means not only the best of 
furniture in your house but 
also money in your pocket. 
Our Free Book 
Is ou 
It shows scores of 
styles of superbly 
designed furni- 
ture—all obtain- 
able at our fac- 
tory prices. 
Write fer it. 








(Continued on page 597) 


LONC LIF 


tical les for everyday life, 
Brict. R. — 9 ange = ica. yy tH qrorrany ite 


And How To 
Attain it 
By 


CUNK& WAGHALLS: COMPARY, HEW YORK 





Peter Moller’ s 


— 
Oi is pure. 


Untouched 
from the factory of 
Peter Moller at the 
Norway fisheries till it 
reaches you. It is free 
from disagreeable 


Taste and Odor 
Moller’s Oil is f 

' easily digested £3 
and does not 


Sold only in flat, oval bottlese— 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it, 


Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
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Only 10 Days to Japan! 


$300 Round Trip from Vancouver 


Travel on the Empress of Russia or Em- 
press of Asia, the finest ships on the 
Pacific. Speed and the short Canadian Pacific 
Route cut the voyage to 10 Days, almost as 
quick as atripto Europe, with no greater expense. 
Shanghai reached in 15 days, Hongkong in 18. 
Diverse route privilege allows a visit to Honolulu 
and Manila. 

Canadian Pacific offices in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai and Hongkong obtain reliable guides 
and offer every assistance to our passengers. 
Canadian Pacific Empresses 

Equipment, voyage and countries visited fully 
described in our Trans-Pacific folder 46. 

For full information in regard to Canadian - 
Pacific Oriental, Australasian and ‘‘Round-the- 
World” Trips apply at any C ian Poa § 
Office or address 



























RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


EUROPE 


To the Riviera, Italy, Spain. 
Summer Tours to British 1 Isles, saiy, 
Switzerland,Germany, North Cape. 

rand Tours, Pan-German Tour, Risesia 
and the Caucasus. May, June, July. 
Small parties under escort. Everything 
of the best. Frequent departures. 


ROUND THE WORLD 









European Travel 


Under the Most Favorable Conditions 











UROPE & ORIENT 


High grade tours, experienced guidance, 
moderate prices. Egypt. The Nile, Pales- 
tine, Tarkey in February, Marchand April. Delight- 
ful Summer TourstoEurope. Writefor Booklets. 


EAGER TOURS, 308 N, Charles Street, Baltimore 





Wellesley College Graduate 


will conduct European party. Fourth season. June- 
September. Nine countries. $495. Inclusive. 
Miss Douglas, Whitworth College, Tacoma, Wash. 




























Cruis 
West In 


enezuela a 





TEMPLE(SLOUI TOURS 


Sailin March, April, May, F erg July. Best 
pio hn tenuma abddeen 

t rices in ie WO! 
anqlowest PTEMPLE TOU RS 








149 Tremont St. ston, Mass. 
SUMMER IN EUROPE =Mecterincee 
une ll. Limited 


months’ ideal tour. sailin 
number. CLUSIVE ICE $825. “Not 
how cheap but how well.”’ Booklet on request, 
Mrs. D. P. Welch, 2433 Larrabee St., Chicago 





Choice Tours to aro 
Seventh Season. Experienced conductors. 

Moderate cost. Send for booklet. 

The Dean Tours, 161 Devonshire St., Boston 


MIDNIGHT SUN 





EUROPE, ORIENT, GREEC 


sige C 


cTORIA 
APRIL 
tion 16 days. 


—_— 


































DITERR 

SERVI 
by Steamships 
, Hambur, 
Ports of « 


Madeira, G 
rs, Na aples 


Around the 
via Panam 
days— $901 


BUREAU OF ) 
The best tour is the one that va h 
leader, it matters little where he goes, . 
To Greece. Sail 
SPRING yah a 
TOURS) xa itaiy. ‘i 
‘o Italy. 
14, Apr. 25. ‘Mey 
Leaders: Mr. Roster Howard, Dr. Po 
To Spain. fhe mez. 
Leader: Mr. Rossiter He 
Continuations to Germany, France, Engi 
orway. 
The Balkans, 
SUMMER Constantinople, 
Greece, Iialy, 
TOURS Central Europe, 
Frequent yailings, 
ay 23-July IL 
All our best leaders are availa le Yor 0 
summer tours. 
Send for Announcements. 

19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 
OURS TO EUROP! 
aaelaal | $170 to $8iC 

eraries Maile 
M ARSTERS 
- tuo; 31 W 30th St 


(EO 





A WOMAN OF LARGE EXPE RIENC 
in foreign travel is open for engagement thi 
spring and summer with small party des 
to be relieved of all care. Optional iti 


350 West 55th Street New VYorkG 


m | | ANGUAGE CONVERSATION TOUR 


























Jan. 21, and Feb. 25. 
Send for Booklet desired 
300 Washington St., Boston 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 


Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston, New York, Phila., ‘San Fran. 


where 
Piomatly congenial —— small 





If you sentinn visiting foreign lands, 
our ks will “> a free on re- 
quest — itineraries parties now 
being formed. 34th Season. 
BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY : connie einen meee he ‘. 
202 S. 13th Street Philadelphia KUGLER S} Continental Tour June 2 
101 days, $795.00. French and Spanish Tour 
from Paris Sept. 5, “ne. 
Kugler T ours, 7 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
Special Tour to The Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America. Youma may be gone 
































FREE DETOUR TO GREECE 
all visiting Orient or Europe. Co-operative, high 
yrade. Best value ever offered. Inclusive prices: 
small, select parties; expert.leaders. Best refer- 
ences. 14th year. Orient, Apr. 29; Europe, June; 
World, Oct. Representative wanted (preferably 


° 




























IDE: AS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Advice Free. I get patent ornofee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. All makes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 3 to $ Mirs. prices 
(many less). Rented anywhere,applying rent 
on price. First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 











from 20 to 55 days as convenience 
Costs $235 to $425. Limited accommodation. 
American Travel Club, Box W, W Del. 


«lergyman or teacher, perhaps you). 


Prof. and Mrs. Libby, SOUTHERN oued or 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





TRAVEL, Box 701, Spartanburg, 8 











Summer Homes Wanted 


Now is the time to offer your seashore cottage 
—your mountain bungalow— your farm-land 
home, etc., for rent or sale. 


Immediate Action is Necessary 


People seeking summer homes make their plans in 
the early spring. You should be ready to tell these 
seekers just what you have. OUR REAL-ESTATE 
DIRECTORY has been the means of disposing 
of several large and valuable properties. This 
DIRECTORY will appear in the issue dated April 
4th and will feature SUMMER-HOME ADVER- 
TISING. Write immediately for information, 
rates, etc., to 


Real-Estate Directory of Theliterary Digest 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch for tree report as to 
pees GUIDE BOOK ana WHAT 
TO ENT, with valuable iat a Inven- 
tions mia sent fre. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention, Pat- 
ents secured by us een iree in Worid’s 
ogress : 


Pr sample 
VICTOR J. EVANS ‘% CO. Washington 





Men of Ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new * Lists of f Needed Inventions,” 
“Patent Buyers” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 13, 
Washington, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Salesman, Accountant, Office Mana er. 
Christian, 37, now employed by large New 
England Manufacturing Corporation, seeks 
position of responsibility. Satisfactory rea- 
sons for changing. Best of references as to 
successful past. If you appreciate the ser- 
vices of a real good man, write HUST 

Box 986, care of Literary Dicgst. 











CLUB HOUSE COMMITTEES— Does 
your Club give maximum service at the right 
cost? Do you want a manager who can? 
Correspondence confidential. Box 987, care 
of Lirerary Dicest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








did 





Teachers, Come South 1 
best institutions, all departments; ————- 
service guaranteed. Three Agencies, one 
enrollment. Twenty-second year. Sheridans 











Teachers Agencies, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, 
Greenwood, S. C. 
























Wonderful year’s tour (new) begins Aug. “ reitest 
a ee IRR SS TE 19. Other tours of five to nine months. Long and short on aa Ag French, German, Italian, Spanish cog ‘ruise € 
BARTLETT MANAGEMENT INSURES: Ask for Booklet desired 10th year. Illustrated booklet with map. $375—FOUR SEPARATE TOURS—$395 # N York 
: paves Lad wureconms ee. Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. | Free Booklet B 601 Boylston St., ly S oq Cc 
icenas duagock bend ton New Yor! ila. San Fran. as hens) rh. 
All details strictly first-class : ae ak “den ae ae > em be by 
Micredlibeejeiesiiniin EUROPE Classified COLUMNS [Be 
: Mediterranean tours to Italy, Riviera, re. 
The most superior hotels Switzerland. Spring and Summer. PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS REAL ESTATE Write for illus 
. ‘ . Also British Isles and Northern Coun- giving full inj 
Leisurely sight-seeing plans tries. Moderate cost. Best management, PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. BURG- AME 
Exclusive companionship and cul- Also Pension Tours at low prices. Advice and books iree. Highest references. < oe 1 Broadwa 
Gased escorts ROUND THE WORLD | 3estresults. Promptmess assured. Send Suitable for School or Sanitarium 1-45 Bro it 
Trul ked def. Inclusive rates, $1,625 and $2,000. First. sketch or model for free search. Beautiful Hillcrest Hall, consisting of Philadelp|iia a 
ruly Peg erence every- class throughout. Departures Oct. 29, W WATSON E. Coceman, Washington, D. C. hotel, seven cottages, casino, garage, ete, Pittsburg S 


Orleans, Minne 
san F 


Montre 


Situated in Orange County, New York, on | 
an eminence 1% ft. above sea level ia 
grounds of 150 acres bordering on @ lake, | 

Fifty miles from New York on the Erie, ong 
mile from Highland Mills Station, and with- 
in a radius of ten miles of Tuxedo, West 
Point, Cornwall and Newburgh. Has been 
run as a summer and fall hotel since its 
erevtion,is completely furnished throughout 
and is ready for immediate occupancy. 
iwner, nota hotel man, desiresto dispose 
of his holdings, will entertain a reasonable 
price and offer attractive terms. 

If interested, write for photographs of 
property and iy ae i inter ‘view. 

Address 

P.O.Rex 58 Bergen Station, le City,NJ. 


Louis 













IPE Hig 

Li 
indsummer tou 
M0, Spring tou 
and booklets. 


TOURIST CO. 


ALKIN: 

Through 
party now formi 
Sdays, $350. P. 






















FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTHEAST. 
Farm lands average less than $17 per acre 
Beef, pork, dairying and poultry make big 
profits. Large returns from alli ale cotte 









com, truck, fruits and nuts. Good i 
nearby markets. Ample rain, nildwincam Re 
joyablesummers. Industrial openings e el Ar 


where. The “‘Southern Field” magazine and 
state booklets free. M.V. Richards, Land 
Ind. Atty Southern Ry., Room 57, Washing 
ton, D.C, 









OPE a 


160-ACRE 3-YEAR OLD COMMERCIAL 













APPLE ORCHARD, fortune to purchaset, ean ora 
investigate, realty dealers c ration SOO MB je, and Rus 
ited. J. CLYDE LINDSEY, Twin Fall Meet’ Rus 


Idaho. ROUND T 
tour via Siber 
KENNELS AND PUBLICATIONS 





md and Eastw 
ENDENT TRA 
ryour travel 
W. DUN 
Mtegational He 
otel Oaklanc 


PERSO 





Hunters, Companions, 
Watch Dogs. Vermin 
Destroyers. Man's Bes 
Friend. If you wantt 














now more about Cont 
Airedale write us. FREE 
sample copy of the bt Mk and wol 
dog paper published. 
THE KENNEL REVIEY, 8, WhO wa 
59th St..Kansas City. Me ’ 
nt know 
IF YOU HAVE A DOG i ws 
you should read t She 1 
FIELD AND FANCY fh an as 


the only weekly in America devoted exclt- 
sively to the dog. Sample and Special Trial nd do of 
Subscription Offer on application. to the W 


FIELD AND FANCY 





14 Church St. New York 








14, 1914 


h 14, ig 
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1.306.819 | 
TONS | 


Cruises 
West Indies 


enezuela and the 
Panama Canal 


3 luly he 
lable for 9 





APRIL 11 
tion 16 days. Cost $145 up. 


DITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 
by Steamships Cincinnat:, 
, Hamburg and Moltke 
Ports of call: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, 
iers, Naples and Genoa 


Around the World 

via Panama Canal 
days— $900.00 and up 
he greitest and most at- 
ive cruise ever planned. 
ing New York, January 31, 
. S. CLEVELAND 
through the Canal, 
Francisco in time 
g ot the Panama- 
tion. Cost includes 
xpenses afloat and 


ENTS. 
_ Mass, 


UROP! 


PERIENC 
agement thi 
arty 

na! iti 


ew York 
DN TOURS 


 Spanish* 
RS—$395 


ving at S 
the oper 
xp 








for illustrated book 
giving full information. 


BURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelp iia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Pittsburg. Chicago, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal 


itarium 
sisting of 


Pp High Class Travel 
Limited Parties 

indsummer tours for $300, $395, $530. 

0, Spring tour in April. Send for 


and booklets. 

TOURIST CO., 1480 B’way, N. Y. 

ALKING TOUR 
Through the Alps 


party now forming (limited) from Genoa, 
Sdays, $350. Part Tours from 17 days, $98 


reasonable 


graphs of 
v. 





y City, NJ, 


‘HEAST. 
17 per acre, 


cing in J June and July. Send for Booklet. 
y make 


lotti’s Tours, 135 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


Five Series of 
Excellent Tours. All 


ilfa, cotto 
od local 

winters, Routes. Superior 
ngs evel Arrangements. 


0s, COOK & SON 


lw: RSs New York 


OPE ‘and ORIENT 


lly fine tour sailing April 25. 
burs, various dates and routes, Nor- 
eden and Russia. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
tour via Siberia. 
rd and Eastward in Fall. 

[NDENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 

your travel desires, write us. 

W. DUNNING. &. co 


tional House, oston, Mass. 





1, Washing. 


MERCIAL 
>» purchaser, 
ration solic 
[win Falls, 


ATIONS 





Rotel Oakland, Oakland. Cal. 


| Insure Your Luggage! 
H#] Whether a brief vacation or 
i] an extended tour, our Baggage 
it Policy enables you to travel 
with a care-free mind and thor- 
imi} oughly enjoy your trip. 


e Costs but a few cents a day 
May save hundreds of dollars’ 


i Indemnifies you against loss 
from fire, theft, etc., in custody 
of railroad, express company, 
memeie. hotel orclubhouse. 

i e are the old- gauss 

=a} est joint stock In- “x 
surance Company 

Hjin America and 

[|| guarantee prompt 
settlement. Write 
for full informa- 

i] tion. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 
228 Walnut St, Philadelphia 
Capital $4,000, 
Surplus $3,500,000 











EUROPE and ORIENT 


33rd Season—Limited Parties 
E +i yes 








PAINE TUURS, GLENS FALLS, N. ¥ 
Dolomites 


bee: 
Italy to England *"¢.7 9's". 
April2s5. Experienced guidance, comfort in 
travel, delightful route. Four months, $1,000. 
Miss AMES, 39 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SPRING TOUR, Apr. 2. It.--Eng. 10 members. 
ORIENT, May 23. Led by famous Archeologist. 
BEST OF EUROPE, June 20-24. It.—Eng. Send 
for Plans, Methods, Booklets, etc. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ROYAL TOURS {oxiits 


ring and Summer Tours de Luxe 
Vacation Tours. Motor Tours de Luxe 
Royal Tours, 1 Madison Ave., New York 


Comprehensive 
$415 Summer Tour EUROPE 
New York to Naples. University man leader. 
Other popular trips. _The Shelton Parties, 
Box X, 1049 Old So. B)dg., Boston, Mass. 


Membership in a Clark Party 


Insures a tour intensely satisfying. $280 up 
for mid-summer vacations, North Cape and 
others. Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


Babcosk’s Tours 


Europe $300to No Extras. Small Parties 
14th 14th year. 137 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EUROPE &: Let us tell you about our tours? 


— bed 16, June 
d 27, July 1. 
WALTER H. ‘WOODS C0. Journal Bidg., Boston 


EUROPE=ORIENT 


Mediterranean Tours Gadedtion Egy 
“x Spain and Special 1 Bs eo 

















. June, Ju a 
Northern ‘ours (including setae. Swe- 
den, Russia), June, July, August. 
“Best in Travel.” Booklets upon request. 
ALTHOUSE TOURS CO. 
1333 Walnut St. Philadelphia 





ST. MORITZ **"* 


DORF, BAD and CAMPFER 


Switzerland 
6100 feet above sea 


World-renowned Mineral Springs and 
Baths with latest improvements 





Switzer- 
land's 

Most 
Fashionable 
Resort 


The 
Sport- 
Center 

of the 
Alps 
Illustrated 
Booklet 
from 
Swiss 
Federal 
Railways, 
241 Fifth 
Avenue, 
New York 

















We rent the best Automobiles for 
British and Continental touring at the | 
lowest tariff in Europe. Tour-book, | 
containing tariffs, full information, 
10.000 miles of detailed itineraries, also 
unique scheme of Personal! y Conduct- 
ed Automobile Tours free on request. 


International Autotravel Co. 


26-30 Morning Post Buildings 
The Strand, London, England 





Europe motors 
P Motor Tour 
You wish to see Europe properly. You are planning 
a Motor Tour. I make one trip yearly. I know 
the languages; the must interesting features. Let 
me assist in arranging and conducting your trip. 
Highest references. 
VAN S. HOWARD 
604 West 190th Street New York City 


PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE RY. 
France’s Greatest Railway 
Serving the most beautiful 


regions of 


EUROPE 


Mountains, Castle, Lake, Sea- 
shore, Forest, Ancient Monu- 
ments. Famous automobile 
service of the 


Route des Alpes 


Att aBOuT TRAVEL & TOURS 
MORWwaAy. 
WEDEN ann DENMARK 


o= NAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 





manpuhted Ge seen under sai pen ig 3 
THE CHAUTAUQUA ro, 
BULDING- 


MARQUETTE 


A USTRO AMERICAN LIN 
European Trips forthe Rough Season! 
Fe a gy SouthernTrack toAlgiers, 
rth Africa, and the classic sunny 
pene a the Mediterranean & Adriatic 
Regular stopsat Algiers(North Africa), 
Naples (Italy), Patras (Greece),Trieste 
(Austria—near the Tyrol), Austrian 
Riviera, Austro-Bohemian Watering 
Places,and the whole European Continent 
Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, 
and six days’ pleasure trip thru the Medi- 
terranean. 
Sight-seeing trips i port.Free st 
PHELPS BROS. & CO., Gen. Agts. 
13 Battery Place, New York 

















Rom. AGENCY. NE ee ee cm 


|| Who Goes 
To Holland 2, 


Travel by the 
FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 
Day Service via Queenboro-Flushing, 
Night Service via Folkestone-Flushing 
Shortest Channel Crossing. 
Largest Steamers. 


Fast through Service betw 
ndon and Principal Points i in 
Northern and Middle Europe. 
Fast Boat-trains between Flush- 
ing and The Hague, gimetesdem, 
Cologne, Hemeak Berlin, Dres- 
den, Vienna, Bale }, Bale, Triest, etc. 


For time tables, rates and further 
particulars apply to the American 
Agency of the Flushing Line and 
Netherland State Rys., 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 














Companions, 
3s. Vermin 
an’s Best 
you want to 
» about the 
ite us. 
y of the bes 
yublished. 
EL REVIEY, 
nsas City. Mo, 


. DOG 
NCY 


oted exclu 
pecial Trial 


and an awful imagination. 
and do other work well. 
to the W. C. T. U., but 


New York 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued from page 595) 


k,and women who took what was not 
, who wanted to do housework, and 
n't know any of those things when I 
them work in good homes. 

woman, who drank, I shall never 
| She had a good figure, a sweet 


I do not be- 


dainty sandwiches. 
beer.” 


One par- 


She could | her type. 





I felt like 


throwing rocks at a recent bill-board ad- 
vertisement which shows a handsome young 
girl sitting at a table on which is a plate of 
She has been sipping 
a glass of beer and with a look of satisfac- 
tion is saying, ‘‘ And I thought I didn’t like 
It is a clever advertisement. 
is sure to look twice and remember often, 
especially if one had known Elizabeth or 
Elizabeth could do 
liquor a certain length of time and then | 
she’d just have to have some. 


One 





without 


Moderation is not in her dictionary. 
When she is intoxicated, she is no longer 
Elizabeth, but a fiend. Usually she stays 
away from her place of employment at 
such times, but once she went back. I 
have always admired the Christian spirit 
of her employer; she told me about it in the 
kindest possible words, and never once 
complained. 
almost worse than her indulgence. 
hated herself so that I have spent an hour 
that belonged to the bookkeeping part of 


Elizabeth’s contrition was 
She 
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You Slide to Comfort 


if you have a pair of 


“Comfy” 


felt slippers—the kind you can and will 
want to wear every day in the year. 
They are easy to kick into any time of 
day—on the way to the bath—while dress- 
»g—or for general after-dinner comfort. 
You will find that the patented “Comfy” 
cushion sole makes the most comfortable 
footwear you have ever worn. Men who 
once get the “Comfy” habit do not change. 
Ask your dealer in men’s wear or shoes 
to show you some “Comfy” styles for men. 
There is-only one genuine, the Daniel 
Green “Comfy.” In buying felt slippers, 
insist upon this “Comfy” trade mark. 


Livingston “Comfy,” higher cut, shown 
at left, in brown, wine, oxford or chin- 
chilla gray $2.00 
Slip-on “Comfy,” shown at right, in navy 
or oxford gray $1.75 

Our Catalogue No. 63 will introduce 
you, Send for it. 

Dealers: Send for Catalogue D and let 
us tell ybu about adding this line to your 
men’s “Solid Comfort Department.”’ 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
121 East 13th Street, New York 
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as 
mene COLLAR: 


Our free sample will prove com- 
fort and ae Send postal 
ether you want 


stating size and w 
high or low collar. 
aes be co. 
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most r staurants are pleasant to deal with. 
Theirs is a standardized work for which 
fair wages is paid even when girls do not 
belong to unions. You wouldn’t believe it, 
but the number of women who want to be 
dishwashers is frightening. The number 
who can actually wash dishes well in large 
quantities is not so great. Dishwashing 
jobs never stayed on our files. We had 
only to put ‘‘ Dishwasher” in our window 
and in would come an applicant. I asked 
a woman once why she liked to wash dishes 
and she replied, ‘‘No_ responsibility.” 
That’s the trouble with too many women; 
they don’t want to be responsible for 
anything 
White-slavers never came down and sat 
in our office, as they had the effrontery to 
do in other offices, but we have seen names 
familiar to us in white-slave reports, and we 
met with a wrong that aids white-slavery. 
It’s done by men already married who dare 
the bigamy laws by marrying again, usu- 
ally selecting young girls as their ‘‘second”’ 
wives. When they tire of the ‘‘second”’ 
they tell her the truth and she’s too 
ashamed of her position to prosecute. One 


the employment work trying to convince 
her that she wasn’t the worst person in the 


Waitresses were easily managed, and 


laughing 
‘* What’s so funny in that, paper? ” 


have left New York to engage ir 
ary work,” said the Grouch.—Cineiny 
Enquirer. 


had picked up a few French phrases whid 
she worked into her talk on every possi 
occasion. 
day, she inquired if he had any “} 
vivant.” 


butcher, puzzled. 


March 14 j 


Base Wretch.—Orricer—‘‘! ketg, 
this here mutt pinchin’ bananas off a 
stand.” 

Maaistrate— Aha! "personating 
officer! Two years.” —Life. 





Neighborly, Anyway.—‘ Is he an apogs 


of humanity? ” 
“Ts he? 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Leaving a Rich Field.—‘ What are y 
Oid Fog 


tt? ’’: asked the 


““TIt says here that a hundred pets 





Ignorant Butcher.—Mrs. Putton-Ayy 


Entering the butcher’s shop o 


‘*Boned what, ma’am?” asked th 


‘* Bon vivant,’ she repeated. ‘‘ That! 









He has twelve children a 
won't let one of them take music-lesgopg 






office had this experience. 
a lone case, but it isn’t. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





of the prettiest girls who ever came to our 
I wish hers was 


the French for good liver, you 


now,” 
Boston Transcript. 





Press Agenting.—Diogenes was paraj 
ing around town in daylight carrying 
lighted lantern and a banner, on whid 
was inscribed, ‘‘I Am Looking for 
Honest Man.” 


Thinking at Leisure.—Mrs. Peavish says 
that if it were to do over again, no man 
need ever ask for her hand until he had 


‘What is the reason for this? ”’ he wa 


asked. 


shown his.—Dallas News. 





| with children? ” 











LAMPorre 


Splendid 12,500 ton steamers 


Sailings Alternate Saturdays 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 
BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
311 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 





HOLT LINE 





goes Peggy Brown! 
wish I were half as good-looking ! ”’ 


Journal. 





do jailbirds come from? ” 


Paw— They are raised by larks, 


Enquirer. 





lieve you've the sand to propose, anyway.” 
Tom—‘ You’re mistaken. I’ve the 
sand, but I haven’t the dust.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





The Genuine Article.—“ Father,’”’ said 
a small boy, *‘ what is a demagog? ” 

“A demagog, my son, is a man who 
can rock the boat himself and persuade 
everybody that there’s a terrible storm at 
sea.””—Woman’s Journal. 














| Time and Money.—First STUDENT 
| (wearily) —‘‘ I suppose I'll be up all night 
to-night; I have to make out my expense 
account.” 

Srconp (more hopefully)—‘‘ Why don’t 
‘you tell the truth and get a good night’s 
rest? ’—Yale Record. 


A Novice.—‘‘ Have you any experience 


“No, ma’am, I always worked in the 
best families.””-—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


What Did He Mean?—Sue—“ Oh. there 
Isn’t she lovely? I 
Hze—“ Oh, but you are! ’—Kansas City 
Their Origin—Wi.LLt1e—“ Paw, where 


bats, and swallows, my son.’’—Cincinnati 


One Thing Lacking.—J acx—“ I don’t be- 


“T lecture at the Town Hall to-night, 
replied Diogenes, ‘‘ and I will get a doz 
columns of free advertising by doing thi 
stunt.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Deceived.—Little Wiilie was left alo 
with sister’s beau. 

“Mr. Chumpley,’”’ he presently said 
‘‘ what is a popinjay? ” 

Sister’s beau wrinkled his forehead. 

“ Wh-why, a popinjay is a-a vain bird’ 
** Are you a bird, Mr. Chumpley?” 
“Certainly not.” 

“That’s funny. Ma said you was 
popinjay, and pa said there was no doul 
about your bein’ a jay, an’ sister said the 
was small hopes of your poppin’, an’ no 
you say you ain’t a bird at all. That 
funny.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Ancient, Medieval, Modern.—Bad ne 
and ditto eggs had best be broken ge 
—Philadelphia Ledger. : 
When Luke McLuke wrote it two ye 
ago, it read: “Bad news and bad eg 
should be broken gently.’’—Cincinnai 
Enqutrer. 
Just so! And when we wrote it fo 
years ago, it ran thus: ‘‘ How do you tell 
bad egg?” 
“Tf I have anything to tell a bad 4 
I break it gently.”—Boston Transcript. 
Don’t get excited, gentlemen. 
thing had whiskers when Noah was a bo} 
—Biddeford Journal. 
Not so; it was a female egg. And asT 
Argus remarked away back in 180 
“News dropt to a woman is like a? 
egg—everybody will soon know it, broke 
ever so gently.”—Eastern Argus. 
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Homer and Gluck on the Victrola 
entertaining Homer and Gluck in real life 


Hearing themselves on the Victrola is the only way for these two 
great artists to rea/ly hear themselves—the only way the vast majority 
of people can hear them. 

And no one could desire a better way. If these artists came into 
your home you couldn’t hear them to better advantage, for their Victor 
Records embody both their art and their personalities. 


You have only to hear one of their Victor duets to realize that 
here are Homer and Gluck. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





























TOPICS OF THE DAY: Page oe LETTERS AND ART: 

Ley | = . —— the _ one Kettle ..... 601 Reviving a Neglected Art............... 6 

- End of the U. 5. Express Company......... 604 Tennyson as a Minor Poet............ ae 
2 Rap at Railroad Bookkeeping a ladle rat 605 Kipling as a Futurist Traveler..... <>. we 

o New Haven ‘‘Loot” for Morgan......... 606 The Matt ith the M . 
SS 2 errr 606 he Matter wi SSO. 018 8 8 56 H's 
Hiram Gill’s Second Chance.............. 607 

RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE: 

FOREIGN COMMENT: What o ee Must Do to Be Saved. ...... 
Sweden Torn by Militarism.............. 609 She | Aeee MMR. oe ee as 
Sale of British Titles of Nobility........... 610 Hinduism Surviving Caste............... 
American Versus British Railways.......... 611 Millionaires’ Mites inf1913.............. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION: REVIEWS OF NEW ‘BOOKS » +6 @ © -é¢.8 0 Se 625.- 
Efficient Industrial Education ............ 613 
A Moving-Picture World................ 614 CRIREIE POs. st aec ec ace on + a ee 
Tricks in Motion-Pictures............... 615 
Fee Memnee GE MaNber... 2. ccc cece 616 a , , 
Seating et “tnesete®............°.°°°: él 8 REISCELLANEOUS «2 05 oe Ke es 642-650; 665 
Motor-Maps by Dictograph..............-. 617 
A Meckesasl Pistia... 1.2.2.2 77 617 INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE ....... 652-664 




















Matching veneers is an art 
that we do not care to en- 
trust to outsiders. 


The Music 






this wi 










modern commercialism. 





regrets in a few years. 
Permanence is as- 


. 
of Coming We know what is in the rims of our sured by constant 
grand pianos. because we laminate x: 
C. ° them, glue them and shape them, watchfulness' of 
enerations 


every detail of con- 
struction—by supervision such 
as is given to no other piano so 
thoroughly and systematically as 


Only good pianos retain their 
musical values for generations, and 
_the. most costly instrument is the 
one that becomes a mere shell of 


Kranich & Bach 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Supreme in Tone and Artistic Merit 


To maintain their matchless quality 
we build Kranich & Bach Pianos and 
Player Pianos from start to finish 
under the watchful care of one super- 
vising head and under one roof, where 
we can be certain that nothing but the 
best goes into them. 


The Kranich & Bach Pi 
Player Pianos 
that are being 
made by these 


pictures are the instruments that the 
children and grandchildren of the pres- 
ent generation will play and be proud 
to play for years to come. 
In purchasing them you practice 
true economy. 
Sold on convenient monthly terms. 
»_ “Fifty years of Quality Making” 
5 is the title of an 
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The loving care that guides 
ood carver’s chisels 
forbids the carelessness of 
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| men in the mailed on request. 
=| KRANICH 237 E. 23rd St. 
: & BACH New York City 
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JOHN BUL 


LIMITED 


By GEO. W. HILLS 


The Book Everyone is 
Talking About 


One of the biggest and most instant 
successes on the market. Not a guide 
book in any sense of the word, but a 
bright, racy story about England and 
the English. 


The Only Book of Its 
Kind Ever Published 


Hundreds of letters of appreciation 
from such prominent men as President 
Wilson, Ex- President Taft, Admiral 
Dewey, Wm. J. Bryan, Madison C 
Peters, Ex-Governor Sulzer aud Aree 
bishop Prendergast. 


You Can’t Afford to. Miss It 


Two hundred and eighty- five pages, 

elegantly illustrated. Sent postpaid on 

receipt of One Dollar ($1.00). 

Regent Publishing Co., Dept. “C” 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor Sg mje 8 Magazin 


250-page cstalo ue free. 
THE HOME ‘ORR SPO NDENCE, "SC :HOOL 


Dr. Eseuwein aby 71, Springfield, Mass. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New ie good 
Recommeniis teachers tocolleges. public and priva 


+ BCTIO. 
Advises parents about schools. 


Wim. 0. Pr: nt. “Mgr. 





Autograph Letters Bought and Soll 


hest price paid for Autograph Letters of Famow 
people, rare books and books with Autograph Inscription 
. MADIGAN, 501 Sth Avenue, New York 








tion by correspondence. 


The University of Chicago 
ae Se 








work, offers also instruc- 
2nd Year UU. of C. (Div. R )Chicago, Ill. Mitchell Tove 
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{Call me the Fink 
to t my way 
r ~Old Play 






URN the button—flash ! 

Tvs lifetimes’ study of electricity is 
summed up for you in that quick and 

splendid radiance. 

Your forefathers had more trouble in getting 
the light of a single, dim candle. Yet we take 
this modern miracle for granted—this cheerful 
light summoned by the fingers, that is so many 
times more helpful, so many times cheaper per 
candle power than the cheapest candles. 

Think of the ancient men conjuring the 





e is fame from the sapling, the pine knot, the 
grease from animal bodies, the oil of the earth. 
Think of the world’s long struggle for more 
nstant [Blight and cheaper light, unguided in earlier 
cuide [}days by an adequate knowledge or by any 
- | systematic method of reaching the goal that 
d an 


was soucht. © 

Think of the joy of the Dutch burgomaster 
yon Guericke, more than two centuries ago, 
when he proved to scientists of his time that 
tlectricity had the power to give forth light. 
Think of these isolated experimenters turning 
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gency 


Von Guericke’s electrical machine for 
producing electricity by friction. 







vate schol, 


uit. Mar. 


——————"B tanks to produce light-flashes by friction, and 
nd Soldff of their endless groping to capture that light. 


Fof Famous 
nscriptions 
jew Work 


7 


tehell Tower 


Think of Franklin (one hundred and sixty 
years ago this past summer) flushed with excite- 
ment on discovering that the electricity of the 
tky could be conducted by a kite string. 


Think of the tremendous obstacles overcome 
in the production of Edison’s first carbon 
incandescent lamp. Electrical science was now 
to settle itself to the systematic study of this 
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vast problem which in 
earlier days had been 
left to slow, blind, acci- 
dental advance. And 
manufacture had begun to 
feel the impetus of help 
communicated by organ- 
ized research, experiment 
and selection. 

Think of that next big 
step, this time the use of 
filaments of metal, such as 
tantalum and tungsten. 













But obstacles were still to 
be overcome. For example, 
—— the tungsten paste filament 
was fragile. The first 
MAZDA lamp gave more 
light and cheaper light, yet 
left something still to be 

































Franklin’s early ex- 
Pperimment in 
sing icity. 


added— greater 
sturdiness fully 
to meet the 
strain of every 
day usage. 

Then the 
triumph of the 
drawn wire 
filament in the 
MAZDA lamp 
of today—three 
times as much 
light as the old style carbon lamps, with the 
same amount of electric current, and rugged 
enough in elements and construction to 
round out the full wonder of its practical 
efficiency. 

The plodding scientists, had climbed 
a step higher in the great world-journey be- 
tween the humble candle and the ideal light. 

Will they stop here ? 

Will that group of scientists in the Re- 
search Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady be satisfied with 
these selected methods of construction re- 
vealed by the lamp marked MAZDA? 

The mark MAZDA itself answers that 
question. 

MAZDA is the maik of a Service and 
it designates the great plan by which the 





Even the shape of glass bulbs is a 


subjectfor it 





1e name of a thing | 
e marksof a Service” 


i 








The MAZDA Lamp of 

y which gives three 
timesas much light as ca:- 
bon lamps. It embodies 
the results of MAZDA 
MAZDA Lamp shall Service to the manufac- 
continue to mean the 


highest achievement in incandescent lighting. 


MAZDA Service means that the Research 
Laboratories are not only assembling the 
results of their own incessant and exhaustive 
investigations’, and those of their associates 
in the active developing and manufacturing 
centers at Cleveland and Harrison, but are 
keeping in close touch with great experi- 
mental lamp laboratories in Europe. 

MAZDA Service means also the furnish- 
ing to the General Electric Company factor- 
ies, and to the factories of other Companies 
entitled to receive this Service, every new 
fragment of knowledge, from whatever 
source derived, which shall be selected in 
the course of this Service to the manufactur- 
ers for embodiment in the MAZDA lamp. 

In other words, the mark MAZDA on a 
lamp means that this world-wide MAZDA 
Service has been received by the makers of 
that lamp. 
































This is your assurance when you buy a 
MAZDA lamp—whether you buy it today, 
tomorrow, next month or at any future time 
—that you have the incandescent electric 
lamp that sums up the latest efforts of the 
broadest lamp service in the world. 


GENERAL ELEcTRIC COMPANY 


4604 





In one of the testing rooms | 
oftheResearch Laborator- 

ies MAZDA Servicein- [> 
volves unceasi oe an 
experiments wi aim 
that MAZDA shall 
always mean the furthest 
advance in metal 
lighting. 








A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about selfand sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


aoe _ (Ldlustrated) 

By William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young _ tor Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 
Instruction 
Estab. i892 
Prepares for the Bar. 
Three Courses: Col- 
lege, Post - Graduate 
and Business Law. Classes gin each 
month. Send for catalog giving rules for ad- 

mission to the bar of the several States. 
The Greatest Correspondence Law Sehvol 
in the World 
Chieegp Correspondence School of Law 
00 Reaper Block, Chicago 








=410) Sl | ESS LAW Bays Miniature Law Library. Only 
complete work on Commercial Law, 
Sa =: 

pe! se! Should be in every Library. Fits the 

pocket.9 volumes, $12.00, Safe coun- 
sellor, Worth its weight ingold, 2000 
pages, Order Now, Senton approval, 
Callaghan & Co. Law Pubs. Chicago 


BUSINESS LAW 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 


Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. | 


Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 








Contains Legal Forms of all kinds. i 








Said N. A. Hawkins, 
Sales Director of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
a few months after en- 
rolling in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute: 


of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


of business as a whole. 


boiled down to the essence. 


and the work you will have tomorrow. 


It was created and develo 
these leading educators a 


Henry R. Towne, A. M. 


and subordinates. 


Macy and Geo. B. Locke are using it. 


in the Westinghouse 
thousands of others are using it. 





bilities > 











21 Astor Place 








“A Splendid Equipment for 
Any Business Executive” 


“ Hit-or-miss information or traditional methods are insufficient to 
meet the rapidly changing conditions and problems in business. 
“Your Course constitutes a splendid equipment for any business 
executive, bringing, as it does, directly to bim essential principles 
- boiled down in plain matter-of-fact form by men who know.”” 


Mr. Hawkins’ view is the view of hundreds of other big busiriess executives— 
made or in the making—who are using the Modern Business Course and Service 


These men have the broader view. They are not hedged in by the four walls of 
their ofices—by their own narrow departments. 

They are constantly reaching out for wider knowledge, for better understanding 
They are getting it in 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 


You can get it, too—more easily than you realize. 

You can get the experience of successful men everywhere 
experience that no one man could get in a lifetime— 

You can get it in concrete, 

usable form, bristling with facts for your work today — 


The plan of the Alexander Hamilton Institute is unique. 

by an advisory council of 
business men: Joseph French 
Johnson, D. C. S.; Elijah W. Sells, M. A., C. P. A.; 
Frank A. Vanderlip, LL. D.; Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL.D.; 


Heads of the biggest corporations in the country have 
adopted it for their own use and that of their associates 


Such men as Julius Kruttschnitt, E. St. Elmo Lewis, Wm. 
H. Ingersoll, E. S. Babcox, Blacque Wilson, Roy W. 


Over fifty men in the National Cash Register Co., over 
fifty in the National a of New York, over eighty 


ectric Manufacturing Co., and 


Isn't it worth your while to investigate it further and learn 
how it will help you solve bigger 
problems—shoulder bigger responsi- 


Alexander Hamilton 


Institute 
New York City 


You will find the whole story in ou 

new book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
You will see more clearly your own 
possibilities and what this great move- 
ment means to you. Besides, the book 
is so full of the real meat of achieve- 
ment, so rich in inspiration, that you 
will enjoy it for ieell. 

We will send you your copy without 
the slightest obligation on your part. 











STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL.B, 


a 4 Law School ofits Kind in Americs 
v 
United States 





ONLY law schoo ; 
lectures to its 








An intensely intimate, 
helpful and reliable ex- 
planation of the most 

vital of all subjects { 




























































Expectant f 
Motherhood | 









A new book by J. W. 

Ballantyne, M.D..Phy: 

sician to the Royal 

Maternity Hospital, 
in 


This important new book explains 
hygienic rules which the parents, and es 
cially the mother, must obey if their chi 
is to come into the world well and strong 
Dr. Ballantyne, as physician to the Roy 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, is able 
write on this subject with authority. 
not only tells the expectant mother wh 
she ought to do and ought not to do, b 
with singular clearness and charm, explain 
the physiological reasons for the directions 
gives. In this respect the book is unique 


A large book of almost 300 pages. $1.50 ne; 
by mail $1.61 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N.Y. 











FOR THE GARDEN 


This is buying time and you will be 
interested in the many offerings of 
reliable houses which we print in this 
issue. We refer you to folios 657-658. 
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Exercises for Women 
Y;7/7; 


For EVERY WOMAN, EVERY WHER 
desires PHYSICAL GRACE and POWER, 
the mentai satisfaction consequent upon 
Most women are very definitely in nee 
some sort of simple and suitable exercise! 
can be done in the home, without appam 
if necessary. This new book by Florence 
ton, A. B., formerly Director of Wot 


Y) Wij 
ww 
Gymnasium, Stanford University, 


Ui} 

ff Ty 
y + 

Y) l lines and pictures an excellent sere 
Y plain, practical exercises, adap’ 


y) 
Uf 
meet the uliar requirement 
women. The combination of 
cises includes many for 
fiesh, and others bound to fr 
the securing and preservation 
full, rounded graceful figure. 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustt 
| Power $1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 































| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,New' 
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Personal Touch 


this particular adver- 

tisement can induce 

you to go to the nearest 

Mitchell dealer and take a 

ride in his demonstrator, 

then the object of the adver- 

tisement has been accom- 

plished, forwe think the Personal 

Touch will sell the car. The only 

way to prove the car is by Demonstration, and the 

only way to make a demonstration is to get you in 
the car and Jet you run it yourself. 


Sitting at the wheel of the Mitchell, you get the feel 
of the car. You will understand after you have run the 
car a mile or so just what we mean by superb mech- 
anism, ease of control, prompt response, and knowl- 
edge of power. You will understand without being 
told what we mean by sturdy build, engineering bal- 
ance, and proper distribution of strength and resis- 
tance to road strain. But no amount of advertising 
or printed matter can possibly make you understand 
or appreciate these features. You've got to see and 
feel to know. 


Running the Mitchell yourself, you will get the 
personal touch—you will know just what the action is, 
whereas if you let someone else run it you will be ac- 
cepting hearsay evidence. And we want you to know 
that it is a risky proceeding to invest a lot of money 
in an automobile on hearsay. Any automobile looks 
good when it is running by you, yet half of them will 
reveal coarse mechanism if you sit in the driver’s seat 
and get the feel of the whole affair. We welcome the 
personal demonstration. It leaves nothing whatever 


to chance. It’s the only way to buy an automobile 
and the only way to sell one. If we were not abso- 
lutely sure of what the personal drive will do,wewould 
try the advertising and the hot-air plan of sale. But 
this car has performed so admirably for every man 
who has bought one, that we know what it will do 
for you. So we don’t fear the personal touch. 


Now, then, if the personal demonstration pleases 
you—if the car performs to your satisfaction and 
you are sure of its action, don’t buy until you ask 
yourself this most important question: ‘‘Will the 
maker of this car live up to the moral responsibility 
that every honest manufacturer should feel and ob- 
serve? What is there behind him to prove that 
he will?” 


The answer of the Mitchell makers is this: “Eighty 
years of faithful service to the American public—eighty 
years of telling the truth—eighty years of building 
honest merchandise and selling it close to cost.” 
And to confirm this we have the evidence of 30,000 
Mitchell owners who love the car as we love it—who 
love it for what it has done and what it can do— 
who love it for its hourly, monthly and yearly efh- 
ciency, its lasting qualities and its economy of 
maintenance. 


Go to your nearest Mitchell dealer today and 
borrow his demonstrator for half an hour. Sit at 
the wheel yourself. See how it feels to drive a car 
that has the real quality in it. If there isn’t a 
Mitchell dealer in your neighborhood, write us direct 
at once and we will find a way to give you this 
personal demonstration. 


Here is the Equipment for all the Mitchell Models Which is Included 
in the List Prices: 


Electric self-starter and generator—electric eg age horn—electric is magnets 


mohair top and dust cover— 


Tungsten valves—. 
piece rain vision wind shield demountable rims wi 


carrier—Bair bow 





nae aaa lamp— 
uick-action side curtains action two- 


one ¢€ poodenseter—aeubie extra tire 
tools. 


plate bracket—pump, jack and complete set of first class 


Racine. Wis.U. s. A. 
Righes years of faithful service to the American Public. 


Unlimited financial Stability. Ask your banker. 
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FINAL DATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE 
WILL BE MAY 28th 





The two old sayings which preach promptness, 


**Strike while the iron is hot’’ 


and **Make hay while the sun shines, ** take it for granted that every one knows how soon iron © ols | 


and howsoon rain comes. But some people are surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed 
in the suggestion that it would be judicious to buy the new Encyclopaedia Britannica today, 


No More Monthly Payments. 


ANY readers, when they see this announcement for the 

first time, will wonder why the sale, direct to the public, 

of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is to be discon- 
tinued, why the instalment system is to be abandoned, and why 
the price is at the same time to be increased. These three 
queries are virtually the same, and may be condensed into one: 
**Why should it suddenly be made much more difficult for the 
average man to obtain the book?”’ 

The question is quite justified. The reader is not asking a 
grocer how he buys and sells sugar, but asking those 
who have assumed the grave responsibility of con- 
trolling an educational work of undeniable usefulness 
to all English-speaking people, and who are virtually 
in the position of trustees or custodians, why they 
find it necessary to increase its price and impose new 
conditions of sale. 

In the first place, these custodians are in the un- 
usual position of having created the property 
they are administering. Only a little while ago, the 
words in the book were unwritten, the thoughts not 
formulated; the paper was flax in the fields, the 
leather on the backs of flocks. 


MAKING THE BOOK 
A Great Responsibility 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica has been, for 
nearly a century and a half, of great service in the 
dissemination of useful knowledge, and by all intel- 
ligent Americans has been regarded with genuine 
pride. But it is not a perennial. Each edition 
must in the course of years be replaced by a better 
one. The advance of knowledge effected by a 
new generation, the new events, and the new view 
of old events must be adequately represented. And 
the taxpayer does not assume the task of providing 
the money to make and distribute a new edition of 
this indispensable book. 

The task involves two risks—one moral and one 
financial: 

If an unscholarly or inaccurate edition were 
made, its undertakers would be justly execrated by 
the public. And if they do their work well and in 
accordance with the high standard of preceding 
editions, they are entitled to such recognition as the 
press, the general public, and also the foremost 
educational authorities accorded to the editorial staff 
upon the appearance of the new 11th edition. 


SELLING THE BOOK 
An Enormous Investment 


The financial risk is very great—nowadays much greater 
than when the book was smaller; when the volumes were issued 
one by one and sold for cash, at the rate of one or two a year. 
The contents of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(40,000 articles, 44,000,000 words) were prepared at an expense 
of $1,500,000, as an undivided whole, so that all the volumes are 
of uniform date. While this radical departure from previous 


price). 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


- ». 120 West 32d Street 
(Sixth Floor 
i. te 945 Drexel Bldg. 








SAN FRANCISCO . 


Increase in Price of $29.10 


methods enabled the editors to make a much better Encyclop iedia 
Britannica than ever before, it was the most expensive me hod, 
but the public was bound to reap the benefit of it. In fact, 
it is not too much to say that the whole world of scholars) ip in 
the first instance, and the reading public in general, are undera 
lasting obligation, in that a vast sum was paid out to mak. the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica a more practical work of reference than } 


ever before and one more convenient to use—and it was then sent 
to any subscriber who paid only $5.00 with his order. 

This trifling initial payment isa mere fra«tion 
of the manufacturing cost—quite apart from the 
literary cost and the cost of selling—in respe:t of 
each set that goes out to subscribers. It would not 
be beside the mark to state that at one time more 
than $4,000,000 was locked up in the new Enc, clo- 
paedia Britannica. To recover these various «osts 
would be a matter of years, inasmuch as every set 
delivered to subscribers on the deferred payinent 
system would automatically call for an ever-increas- 
ing capital outlay, and would entail enormous 
financial responsibilities. 


THE PLAN OF SALE 
In Two Periods 


Such being the conditions of the problem, it 
was solved by the adoption of a plan of sale which 
would assure a swift recognition and appreciation of 
the book while it was new. It was determined that 
there should be twodistinct periods of distribution: 

First, a rapid sale on monthly payments and 
at a low price—direct to the public. 

Second, a slow but steady sale through agents 
and booksellers, for cash payment, at a higher price. 

It was foreseen that the first sale would not yield 
a fair percentage of profit. So far, it would not be, 
commercially speaking, ‘‘good business.”” It would 
involve the heavy interest charges and the large 
organization which attend selling for instalments. 
Tocontinue indefinitely that system would make the 
investment in paper, printing, and binding so great 
that the operation would become unwieldy. But 
the instalment sale would create a demand for 
the book which could not be satisfied at the 
time; and that demand would afterward be sat- 


Suede bound set of the new isfied by a prolonged sale under ordinary book- 
Encyclopaedia Britannica on . was 2 : es Sams d at 

ry 5 ; 2 x price and at a 
horizontal shelves. Sold only selling conditions, at the higher p 


with bookcase (included in Substantial profit. 


That was the method originally arranged for 

the sale of the new edition. The first of the 

two periods of sale, now nearly at an end, has already 

justified the expectation that it would quickly’ establish the 

reputation of the 11th edition in all parts of the world. And, 

after this final subscription sale, any one who wants the En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica must buy it and pay for it as he buys 

and pays for any other book—but it will cost him from $29.00 to 
$50.00 more, according to the binding. 


On the opposite page of this notice stands the order form. A name inscribed in the space provided for it there isa name 
added to those who are, at the present moment, striking while the iron is hot and making hay while the sun shines. 


CHICAGO .... . People’s Gas Bldg. 
EEE Ze in eS Kent Bldg. 


- »« Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Price 


of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
$29 to $50 more than at present—will 


After May 28th 


not be an extravagant price for the book, but it would be an extravagance for you 
to pay it needlessly, by neglecting this opportunity to pay less. 


ORDER NOW—AND AVOID DELAY IN DELIVERY 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF MODERN THOUGHT, KNOWLEDGE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica has all the comprehen- 
siveness of an ideal library, the quick accessibility as to con- 
tents of an ordinary dictionary, and (in the convenient India 
paper, flexible leather-bound format) the unprecedented quality 
in a work of reference of being as easily handled as a 
magazine. 

its necessity as a resource is measured by the helplessness 
of even the most learned man alive in the face of the vast complex of 
things knowable, and its value in use by the thoroughness with 
which everything that can possibly interest a civilized people has 
been traversed and indexed by the experts who wrote it. 


If every other book in the world were destroyed, it is not too 
much to say that, so far as essentials are concerned, it would be 
possible to reconstruct the human story from its pages, in which 
1,500 representative experts give an exhaustive account of all 
human achievement. 

Vast as is the sum of human knowledge, it is finite, and it has 
been found possible to exhaust its essential contents within thecom- 
pass of 28,150 quarto pages of 1.500 words each, and at the same 
time to preserve an encyclopaedic arrangement by which, with 
the further aid of an index volume containing 500,000 references, 
any isolated item of information is instantly accessible, 


THE MOST USEFUL BOOK—and the Cheapest 


Beyond all question, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most useful book in the world, and at the same time, consider- 
ing its enormous variety of contents, the cheapest. The pur- 
chaser pays at the rate of $4.75 for a volume containing 1,500,000 
words and 250 instructive illustrations. It will still be—after this 
sale—a cheap book at $5.75 a volume. But by that time the 


ih HE BINDINGS A choice of four styles. Of 
these the dark red full morocco 
forms the handsomest addition to any library, worthy a collection 
of the most expensively-bound books; the leather is genuine 
African goat skin, full thickness of the hide. The greenish 
black sheepskin, by its flexibility, the ease with which it is 
handled, and its comely appearance, has proved the most 
popular with the general public. The leather is of full thickness 
and shows the natural grain of the polished skin; the cloth 
binding, with stiff boards, is naturally the cheapest, but for a 
work likely to be used constantly for years, its durability cannot 
be guaranteed. 

There is also a beautiful binding (India Paper) in full limp 
velvet suede, Prayer-Book style, round corners, gilt edges. 
The leather is of full thickness and the color mole grey. The 
velvety surface offered by the natural nap of the leather is 
gratifying alike to the eye and the touch; having extreme 
flexibility, the backs may be folded against each other, and the 
volume may be doubled up and slipped into a coat pocket. 
(See photo on preceding page. ) 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY 


PAPER The extraordinary compactness, flexibility, and 
ommmmmmmmmms lightness of the India paper edition, in its various 
bindings (occupying a cubic space of but 2 feet), immediately 
appealed to the general public. Of the 60,000 sets already 
bought, 914% have been on India paper and only 84% (these 
being chiefly for public institutions) on ordinary paper, the same 
as that used for the old 9th Edition. 


AN ORDER FORM 


is printed opposite. It should be cut off and mailed at 
once. The reader, unless he wishes to deny himself and, 
it may be, his children, the possession of the most 
wonderful book in the world, has before him a simple 
alternative : 











He can purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
NOW for $4.75 a volume, and while the option of 
making monthly payments is still open to him. 


OR 


he can_ obtain the work LATER, from an agent or book- 
seller, for $166.75 cash, and proportionately higher prices 
in the leather bindings. 


Should you for any reason contemplate purchasing the or- 
dinary, or thick, paper impression, please write for a special order 
form. The present cash prices are Cloth $130.50 (to be increased 
$29.00), or 29 monthly payments of $5.00. Also bound in 
Half Morocco, 


facility of making small monthly payments of $5.00 (only 17 cents 
a day) will be discontinued, and you will have to pay at the rate 
of $5.75 a volume and pay the whole price in cash, 

Those who wish to complete their payments in 4, 8 or 12 
months may do so at very little more than cash prices. 





Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the Instal- 
ment System and Before the Price is Increased 





Tue Encycioparepia Brrrannica Co., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 


Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 
published by The Cambridge University Press, ot England. I enclose $ 
being ( ee tail ) and I agree to send the second and all subsequent pay- 
ments on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is com- 
plete, in accordance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated 
by the X I have placed in one of the squares below, showing my selection. Itis 
agreed that I shall keep the books, but the title does not pass to me until the 
total amount has been paid. Terms F.O.B. New York 

Please indicate style of binding ,desired by marking a cross X in one of the 


squares shown below. 
After this Sale These 


INDIA PAPER 
Strongly recommended, especially in the - - 
Prices will be 
$29.00 more, 
11.87 | 


eather bindings 
8 i cee i.e., 


4 sed 34.81 ye oa 
Cash-Price ME et ee: 137.25 J $166.75 cash. 
[_] FULL SHEEPSKIN (fiexible). 
37 monthly payments of . 5 ° $5.00 | 
| Bihin “ ere aee 
Cash Price e ° ° 

O FULL LIMP SUEDE 


(Prayer-Book Style) 
46 monthly payments of . 
30 e.! 2 e 


[ ] CLOTH (ordinary covers). 
$5.00 


- monthly payments of . 
> “ “ 


$36.50 more, 
i.e., 
$203.25 cash. 


" | 

li 4 $45.00 more, 
Bias “ Ps ia oe i:e., 
5 . a * $255.25 cash. 
Cash Price Ped oda 2 10. 


2 
1 


FULL MOROCCO (flexib! 
oa suri $50.00 more, 
a monthly paymen sof. ° . $5.00 


8.5 i.e 
les ed 18.52 1.€., 


= pe ae dee 1S, $267.50 cash. 
217.50) 


4 “ 
Cazh Price 


Name— 


Address 


Occupation _ ieade 
Tf in business i 
add business address. § 
If vou wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please mark a 
cross X in one of the squares shown below. ; 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00 
after payments for the book are completed). 


‘a (2) Lee tier, solid mahogany : $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 
each). 
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Imported fabrics in ready clothes 


OVS 


HE new tariff law has made it possible for us to use many 
foreign weaves which have heretofore been too costly for ready 
clothes; such fabrics as only a few of the very exclusive custom tailors 
have used. Many of these are now shown in our clothes for this season. 


x 
:} 
, 
a 


One thing we want you to be clear about; the mere fact that a fabric is 
imported doesn’t make it any better. There are some who seem to think it 
does; we don’t think so. We use the best fabrics we can find; we know 
exactly where to look for them; and who the best makers are. 


You will find in our goods, besides the best of American fabrics, the products 
of the best weavers of England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, France; you 
will see fancy worsteds, handsome patterns in Scotch wools, pencil-stripes, 
pin-stripes, small checks, gun-club checks, chalk lines, shepherd plaids, 
Scotch plaids, Glen Urquhart plaids, tartans, Bedford cords, plain and fancy 
mixtures and many worsteds decorated with silk. 


Our Spring Style Book is ready to send to anybody who will send 
name and address. It shows the latest styles; and tells about them. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago New York 








